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PREFACE 


Nineteen Seventy-Six signifies a variety of important happenings. 
In the United States it is Bicentennial, in Canada it is the Olym- 
pics; but the U.S. also conducted a Presidential Election and 
Canada hosted the United Nations Conference on Human Set- 
tlements. Each in its own way is a signal event. 


Two years ago, some of us felt that these and other circum- 
stances raised a range of opportunities for change and for re- 
examination of issues. A Presidential Election and, at a different 
scale but perhaps more specifically, Habitat ’76, seemed to pre- 
sent an urgent occasion to stop, look and listen. Where is urbani- 
zation taking us, at home and abroad? Do we want to move in 
this direction and at the current speed? What are the perceived 
benefits and costs? Or are there alternatives? Could we put to- 
gether an agenda for a discussion of more appropriate urban poli- 
cies with 1976, perhaps, as a hinge in the unfolding process of 
change? 

Review and redirection seemed useful to some members of the 
National Council of the Community Planning Association of 
Canada and the Board of Directors of the American Society of 
Planning Officials. In a sense, this realization was one of several 
outcomes of the joint CPAC/ASPO Conference in Vancouver, 
1975. Harvey Perloff has now edited Agenda for the New Urban 
Era, an excellent and comprehensive statement dealing with cur- 
rent and emerging U.S. policy issues. Canada: An Urban Agenda 
is a parallel volume, addressing itself to Canadian policy concerns 
under different conditions. Every attempt has been made to 
focus the policy discussion on currently available solutions. A 


pragmatic approach and middle range time scale was urged upon 
all authors. It has seemed urgent to show practical alternative 
solutions while emphasizing policy goals that are interactive and 
interdependent in real life situations. 


Each and every author, and those who supplied the comments, 
gave freely of his or her time and effort. Without this sustained 
commitment to the project and their patience with the editor, the 
Agenda would never have seen the light of day. Hilda Symonds 
contributed much unremitting labour and supported the editor 
with good advice and executive action throughout the dark and 
lighter hours of the publication process. Jacques Ledoux, Direc- 
tor of National Affairs for C.P.A.C., and his staff deserve full cre- 
dit for pushing the volume to its printed result. In its early 
stages, the project owned much to the urging and help of Israel 
Stollman, Executive Director of ASPO, who maintained the link 
to Perloff’s book. The editor alone assumes the responsibility for 
the sins of omission and commission that those who will read 
the Agenda will undoubtedly find. 


Wee Vie (a 


H. Peter Oberlander 
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PROLOGUE 


H. Peter Oberlander 


GOALS, POLICIES AND PROGRAMS 


What kind of Canada do we want? This question is often raised in 
public and private discussions. It is a fascinating question for it 
implies two fundamental assumptions: 


(1) We ought to be able to conceptualize our future; the future 
does not have to be a mere extension of the past or more of 
the same, or a mirror image of the present. 

(2) We ought to be able to achieve an agreed-upon future. There- 
fore trends do not have to be destiny. 


These two implicit assumptions become even more significant 
when one considers the fact that most Canadians live in cities 
and by cities. Hence the question: What kind of Canada do we 
want? really means: What kind of Canada can we have? 


Since Confederation — and before — Canadian cities have al- 
ways been a way of making a living for some. Now they have be- 
come a living for most, and a way of life for all. No matter where 
one lives — in the distant north, in a remote village, in a small 
town, or in or near the big cities, Canadians lead urban lives. 
This is the result of technology, mass media and the resulting 
radical shift in social values and personal goals. The time and 
labour saving devices in a kitchen are as welcome in Toronto as 
in Inuvik or in Chetwynd or in Come-By-Chance. The snowmobile 
has displaced the husky dog team. Television and/or radio are 
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available to those north of the 60th Parallel and to everyone from 
Sidney, B.C. to Sidney, Nova Scotia. 


Electric power, and the media services depending on it, have 
helped to generate and distribute urban values throughout Cana- 
da, regardless of where one lives. 


Only slowly and only quite recently have government programs 
begun to reflect this switch in values and attitudes, and the in- 
herent policies need a great deal more re-organizing if they are to 
reflect this completely and in appropriate ways. From an agrarian 
to an industrial (or perhaps already post-industrial economy), 
from a rural to an urban society, was Canada’s characteristic 
thrust during the first half of the 20th Century. Paralleling these 
trends was a concern for urban planning and thereby improving 
urban life. Since the middle of this century, urbanization has ac- 
celerated at an exponential rate, but a considerable time lag has 
occurred between public initiative and action and popular per- 
ception of new values and new goals commensurate with the 
20th Century. 


Canada’s tradition in urban planning started with a dual heritage 
— from Great Britain on the one hand, and from the United 
States on the other. Thomas Adams, through his work for the 
Commission of Conservation in 1917, brought to Canada the 
pioneering experience of the British Town Planning Act of 1909, 
and the commitment to reform urban life through legislation and 
regulations. At about the same time, Canadian cities began to 
experiment with zoning techniques and sub-division controls 
imported from the U.S. through powerful planning consultants 
who advised on the planning of Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Calgary and Vancouver. These U.K. and U.S. traditions found 
themselves imposed on a settlement pattern which was the result 
of Canada’s unique population distribution, transportation net- 
work and historic colonial growth. These trends and traditions 
have given us a Current practice that is an amalgam of American 
and British techniques, on the assumption that Canadian urbani- 
zation is the same as in these respective countries — or that it is 
at least the result of similar or comparable historic forces. Ex- 
perience has shown that this is not the case. It is now urgently 
necessary for Canada to strike out on its own and develop a plan- 
ning process characteristic of our social and political institu- 
tions and responsive to our settlement requirements and their 
future aspirations. The methods of implementation can then be 
fashioned to achieve explicit Canadian goals with appropriate 
government machinery. 
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The collection of essays which follows is designed to raise a live- 
ly discussion on policy ideas and specific program initiatives for 
a new agenda. Those who wrote the papers and those who com- 
mented upon them were invited to assist in the project as a repre- 
sentative sample of Canadian professional and academic 
thought. The result is one ‘slice of the establishment’ but only 
one — agood one. Another slice clearly would produce another 
range of observations and advice just as valid whether markedly 
similar or not. 


The three decades since World War I] have shown several signifi- 
cant shifts of emphasis in the policies designed to cope with 
urbanization in Canada. The major movements have been — 


(1) from preoccupation with housing to a growing concern with 
community.and urbanization as a broadly pervasive process; 


(2) from solving past or existing problems to coping with future 
trends; 


(3) from preoccupation with the physical, built form of urban 
communities to an understanding of the interdependent so- 
cial, economic, and physical aspects and the need for inte- 
grated action; 


(4) from individual projects to acontinuing process; 
(5) from separate programs to related policies; 


(6) from Federal initiative to Provincial initiative while engaging 
the municipalities. 


From housing to community 


Brahm Wiesman and Leonard Marsh remind us how housing- 
oriented we were and, to some degree, still are. Federal announce- 
ments still worship at the altar of “housing starts” for the good 
life here and hereafter. But there is hope and some change: 
broader programs federally, for example, NIP* and RRAP*, more 
comprehensive application of these programs by some provinces, 
notably Ontario, Alberta and gradually B.C.; and, perhaps more 
important, a growing insistence by municipalities that housing 
is not enough because new units mean more people who need 
jobs, education, utilities, open space and who ought to fit intoa 


*NIP — Neighbourhood Improvement Program 
*RRAP — Residential Rehabilitation Assistance Program 


comprehensive scheme at the metropolitan or regional level. 


The difficulty of coping with urbanization with its diversity and 
all-pervasiveness clearly lies in its complexity. Therefore com- 
plex issues deserve complex answers; simple program responses 
to complex situations, based on simplistic analyses, have 
created in the past as many problems as they have attempted to 
solve. 


From solving the past to postulating the future 


The history of planning has been a progression from making 
plans to initiating a continuing planning process. While the 
Twenties exemplified the great faith in finite plans for an end- 
state of cities, the Fifties and Sixties have created machinery for 
continuity and for a process which includes choice and alterna- 
tives in planning concepts. The great plans for Vancouver or Cal- 
gary or Edmonton in 1928 may have established a definite scheme 
for these cities, but none of them recognized organic change and 
dynamic development as an essential condition for which to 
plan. In addition, both the initial fixed plans and the emerging 
planning process attempted to cope with present or past pro- 
blems. It is now clear that planning for the future ought to be 
based on what the future ought to be like. It is equally clear that 
we can conceptualize the future based on desirable values and 
goals, as Ira Robinson and Ken Cameron remind us. The plan- 
ning process, as now practised in some provinces and most ur- 
ban areas, ought to address itself to what sort of future life resi- 
dents aspire to. Thus, planning ought to become normative and 
not merely remedial, anticipatory rather than fixing up the past. 
It is here the recent experience at the federal level and in some 
provincial jurisdictions can be a guide. The comments of John 
Page and Albert Rose support the normative approach and indi- 
cate how these can be accomplished in practical ways. 


From the built-form to a system or network of social, 
economic and environmental interaction 


Planning in Canada during the last thirty years has shifted from a 
preoccupation with the built environment to managing the com- 
plex social, economic and physical interaction in our cities. It is 
no longer acceptable to be concerned only with buildings or zon- 
ing techniques or public works as separate and independent as- 
pects of building Canadian communities. Housing projects from 
coast to coast may provide safe, sound and sanitary shelter but, 
taken in isolation, they invariably aggravate the journey-to-work 
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problem, raise the cost of public utilities and fuel the land-cost 
spiral. Systematic and rational extension of infrastructure ser- 
vices may be an effective management tool for municipal bud- 
gets, but such structures rarely reflect social aspirations or 
social needs of the community that they serve. Extensive land 
acquisition for parks and playgrounds, without comparable bud- 
getary provisions for playground equipment and program lead- 
ers, has proven ineffective and has often signalled recreational 
services which fail to materialize. It is now clear that what people 
do and where they do it is interdependent and interactive. Where 
people live and where they work, what their incomes are and 
what their shopping habits are, what transportation modes are 
available and what recreation choices present themselves, all 
have to be considered jointly and against common goals and ob- 
jectives. Again, Ira Robinson and Leonard Marsh in their own 
way make these issues clear. 


From projects to process 


In the rush for solutions to specific problems, we have built pro- 
jects of varying value and significance. Canada’s post-war urban- 
ization is characterized by new highways, bridges, airports, sub- 
way systems and a vast variety of housing projects. Office build- 
ings and industrial parks, as well as new colleges and universi- 
ties, fall into the same project category. In most cases, these 
projects fulfill urgent and important functions. Rarely do they 
relate one to the other and often they are built in inappropriate 
locations. Leonard Marsh and Brahm Wiesman, together with 
commentators Ann McAfee and Albert Rose, testify to our preoc- 
cupation with projects. In housing, for example, we have often 
built projects without reference to job location or convenient 
public access to shopping and educational services. Invariably, 
land is bought for public works on the basis of cost and availa- 
bility rather than on a planned optimum relationship with other 
functions, or for optimum access for the user. How often have 
we apologized for a school in the wrong location or a playing 
field too far away on the basis that the land was avilable or the 
per acre cost could be met from arbitrary budget allocations. Re- 
cent experience has shown that within a municipality or a metro- 
politan setting, project development has to be planned on a con- 
tinuing basis and has to interact with the supply of related pro- 
jects and services. These procedures respect urbanization as a 
process of change which can only be met by an equally conti- 
nuing supply of services and facilities. 


The shift from project to process also includes the substantial 
experience with public participation during the last decade. 
While during the Forties and Fifties elected representatives and 
their planners seemed to know what was good for us, the late 
Sixties and Seventies insisted on allowing significant participa- 
tion for the user/consumer in making choices and setting priori- 
ties. A user/consumer orientation in planning reflects changing 
values and a social base for concern and involvement with urban 
change. A continuing involvement of the consumer in solving his 
own problems, an integration between the planned and the plan- 
ner, will result in an effective and socially responsible urban en- 
vironment. 


From programs to solutions 


The difficulties and frustrations of living in Canadian cities, in- 
tensified by rapid growth during the Fifties and Sixties, made a 
program response essential. If there was a housing shortage, we 
built more houses. If there was traffic congestion, we widened 
the roads or added more lanes. If more children were being born, 
we multiplied kindergartens, school rooms, and ultimately uni- 
versities. It was a response to immediate circumstances on the 
assumption that if we solve individual problems well, the sum 
total of our problems will be resolved and life in our communities 
will be compassionate and satisfying. Unfortunately, the arith- 
metic sum of well-intentioned programs did not add up to the 
good life in the expanding Canadian cities. Problem solutions in 
one sector worsened circumstances in others. While more hous- 
ing in the suburbs may have fulfilled the rising aspirations of 
many Canadian families, it also alienated the next generation 
from the downtown core and often separated them from the old, 
the sick or the poor. The late Sixties and Seventies showed the 
urgent need for concern for policy as distinct from program, and 
for strong leadership from Federal and Provincial Governments 
in this regard. Ken Cameron and several other contributors 
indicate the essential government responsibilities and the neces- 
sity for a continuing commitment to policy formulation, policy 
monitoring and resulting review and revision. While planning 
may have become a continuing process, it must be based on 
clearly articulated goals and on policies which respect interde- 
pendence and interaction between the various levels of govern- 
ment responsible for dealing with the continuing process of ur- 
banization. 


From Federal to Provincial policy initiatives 


Brahm Wiesman, Leonard Marsh, Ken Cameron, Alan Armstrong, 
Allan O’Brien, and other contributors remind us of the many fed- 
eral initiatives in solving Canadian urban ills during the Thirties 
and Forties. It was Ottawa that created the first housing legisla- 
tion more than forty years ago, thereby beginning the slow pro- 
cess of encouraging housing supply and the necessary support- 
ing financial institutions in an industry that was badly shaken by 
the Depression and is notoriously undercapitalized and frag- 
mented. It was Ottawa that provided vast amounts of money 
through direct cash or subsidies to homeowners, municipalities 
and provincial agencies in their work of building urban commu- 
nities. It created suburban Canada in the Forties, Fifties and Six- 
ties. Ottawa even financed pioneering education in community 
and regional planning at Canadian universities at the rate of one 
million dollars per year for two decades. All this was achieved 
against the background of the British North America Act of 1867 
that had assigned the constitutional responsibility for planning 
and building urban Canada to the provinces. The ten provinces 
did little before World War Il and played a passive réle during the 
two decades that followed. Since then, the emphasis and initia- 
tive have shifted. During the past six to eight years, Ontario, Brit- 
ish Columbia, and the Prairie Provinces have assumed increas- 
ing responsibility for housing, transportation, infrastructure ser- 
vices and land use control in their growing cities. While Ottawa's 
superior power of the purse is still significant and essential in 
assuring balance of concern for solving urban problems and en- 
suring economic equity and social justice, the provinces are ful- 
filling their constitutional obligations and assisting their muni- 
cipalities to cope with their problems. 


Ontario created OHC — the Ontario Housing Corporation — to- 
day the biggest landlord in Canada and a model for many other 
Provincial Housing Corporations such as those in Québec and 
Alberta. British Columbia has a Provincial Department of Hous- 
ing administering a broad range of housing programs. Manitoba 
pioneered a Provincial Department of Urban Affairs concerned 
with urbanization policy and metropolitan governmental adminis- 
tration. All provincial governments have responded positively to 
the creation of Ottawa’s Ministry of State for Urban Affairs and 
its emerging réle of policy formulation and federal program coor- 
dination. 


With a stronger and more effective provincial initiative in urban 
matters, there is now an urgent need to equip the municipalities 
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to play their réle and to include them as full partners in the tri- 
level responsibility of managing Canada’s urban future. 


The individual papers that follow and the comments that relate to 
them raise these issues and advance solutions. The range is 
broad, the approach and the details vary; the commitment of 
each contributor to recommending solutions and urging a posi- 
tive and optimistic point of view forms a common bond. The pres- 
ent may be difficult and complex but the future is for us to 
shape. Twenty-five years ago José Louis Sert wrote a book en- 
titled, Can our Cities Survive? There is no doubt that the answer 
is YES and Canadian cities have proven it with a vengeance in 
postwar growth and expansion. The question now is: Can we 
civilize our cities? 





ANEW AGENDA 
FOR OUR CITIES 


Brahm Wiesman 


| AN OVERVIEW 


Canada has achieved significant physical accomplishments in 
city building during the past thirty years. In this short time our 
population has almost doubled, our housing stock has more 
than doubled, and our gross national product per capita has 
increased by about 85% in constant dollars. This period has seen 
arush to the cities, as our population shifted from 55% urban in 
1941, to 75% urban in 1971, at which time one out of every three 
Canadians lived in Montreal, Toronto or Vancouver. These cities 
experienced a 90% increase in population from 1951 to 1971, as 
did the twelve next largest metropolitan areas each with a popu- 
lation of over 200,000. The same rate of growth was experienced 
in the aggregate by Canada’s smaller cities. 


Our performance in qualitative terms is also significant. The 
aggregate quality of housing has improved; mobility within our 
cities has been maintained at reasonable levels; basic infra- 
structure has been provided efficiently; sprawl has in most cases 
been contained; the new suburbs are generally considered as 
desirable places to live; new metropolitan institutions of gov- 
ernment have been created; and in almost every city there are 
several examples of urban excellence as evidenced by the grow- 
ing list of Massey awards. 


But this aggregate view disguises the profile of our society. In 
spite of economic progress, regional disparity and urban and 
rural poverty persist to a substantial degree. Regional disparity 
has caused outward migration from these areas, and thus they 
have experienced less population growth than would have oc- 
curred from natural increase alone. Rural and urban poverty is 
also widespread and in absolute terms it affects at least one out 
of every four Canadians. Nor are the poor any better off relatively 
than they were twenty years ago. Then as now, the bottom 40% 
of families and unattached individuals receives only 15% of total 
income. Unintentionally, several urban planning programs have 
probably had negative income distribution effects. By limiting 
sprawl housing, costs have been increased, by emphasizing auto 
transport, mobility for the poor has been reduced. 


During the past thirty years planning has reacted to growth and 
its principal objective has been to accommodate, and to some 
extent promote this growth. However, increasing concern for the 
disruption caused by rapid urban growth, as well as the limita- 
tions imposed by ecological and resource constraints, are forc- 
ing a reconsideration of the growth ethic. But just as “anti-pollu- 
tion” is much too narrow an interpretation of ecological issues, 
so is “anti-migration” or “zero population” much too narrow an 
interpretation of urban growth and resource depletion issues. 


Firstly, it must be recognized that Canadian society has consi- 
derable momentum for growth and that, even with zero net popu- 
lation and a birth rate at replacement level, our total population 
will increase by about 25% to twenty-eight million within the 
next twenty-five years. Equally significant in these circumstances 
is the fact that with only moderate rates of internal migration, the 
populations of Ontario, Alberta and British Columbia will in- 
crease by about 50% during this period. On the other hand, 
should immigration proceed at current rates (.8% of total popu- 
lation per annum), our population will be over forty million within 
twenty-five years, in which case, we may indeed be seriously 
underestimating the consequences for our cities. 


Secondly, we must recognize that, regardless of population 
growth, ecological and resource imperatives require a shift in 
values from those of the consumer society to those of the con- 
server society. But we have hardly begun to think seriously of the 
meaning of the conserver ethic for city building and planning — 
in terms of reducing our voracious use of non-renewable energy 
and natural resources, as well as reducing waste and the hap- 
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hazard introduction of dangerous residuals into the environment. 


Thirdly, urban growth strategy must take account of population 
distribution as well as aggregate increase. But to relieve the pres- 
sure on Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver will not be easy as 
most of the other metropolitan areas, as well as smaller urban 
centres with natural advantages, are also growing rapidly. Fur- 
ther haphazard stimulation of the growth of these centres could 
be even more disruptive than accommodation of such growth in 
the metropolis. 


Realistic targets and intergovernmental acceptance of strategies 
for shared growth are required. These should seek to equalize the 
opportunities for growth through a careful understanding of the 
structural elements, transportation, communication, . finance, 
business and government services that foster growth. Such a 
strategy should be the basis for a sounder formula for local gov- 
ernment finance, including the financial transfers or tax room 
required in order to provide the necessary local services. 


The new agenda for our cities requires that we manage growth, 
and that we plan for it with new social and ecological imperatives. 


Most observers who have recently tried to understand the per- 
formance of their own country in city building and planning, have 
focused ultimately on the values that have guided society’s ac- 
tions. Fundamentally then, the new agenda involves a value shift: 
from unlimited growth to managed growth; from efficiency to 
equity; from the consumer society to the conserver society. This 
shift ought to place a new emphasis on the traditional profes- 
sional concerns for land use planning and design, for housing 
and transportation, and foster a new attitude to urban land. 


To confront the challenge of growth management under condi- 
tions of rapid change, uncertainty, interdependence, and com- 
plexity, the new agenda also requires a new paradigm for the 
planning process. Some of the emerging characteristics of the 
new planning are: a broad concern for consequences; the iden- 
tification of actions with the most effective leverage for improv- 
ing the environment; non-hierarchical simultaneous national, 
provincial, regional, and local planning — decentralized, inter- 
connected and subject to continuous modification. This will 
require a new attitude to sovereignty and power in our federal 
system, a new emphasis on information, prediction and persua- 
sion, and a more open decision-making process, with greater 
access by citizens to information, and the opportunity for con- 
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structive participation and continuous dialogue. 


To support the new agenda for our cities, and to support the new 
planning will require better knowledge, new programs of edu- 
cation, training and retraining in new combinations of skills, and 
new programs of research and experiment. The significance of 
education and research in regard to the attainment of the goals 
for our cities was recognized by the authors of Canada’s post- 
war federal housing legislation. More recently, the Science 
Council report on our cities has re-emphasized these needs. 
Furthermore, within the jurisdictional tangle that may exist on 
urban affairs in Canada, one thing is certain: only the federal 
government can provide the necessary leadership and support 
for research, experiment, and associated higher education. In 
spite of the federal government’s recent very poor performance in 
these areas, an insistent demand must be made for a reallocation 
of resources. Without the necessary qualified people and know- 
ledge, the hope for our cities will be stilled. 


The new agenda for our cities, the new planning, the new needs 
for education and research are formidable challenges, but cer- 
tainly no greater than the ones we faced in 1946 when we had vir- 
tually no plans, no planning, and no planners, and when we were 
unaware of the imminent rush to our cities. 


The following table has been compiled from the Canada Census. 


TABLE! 
CANADIAN POPULATION (in millions) 








1951 1975 1951-75 
No. % No. % % Change 

Canada 14.0 21.5 54 

3 CMAs(1) 3:3 24.2 6.4 30.0 94 

15 CMAs(2) 5.9 42.0 11.0 51.0 86 

Other Urban 2.88 20.5 5.49 25.3 90 

Rural 2.5 17.9 3.8 17.3 52 

Farm 2.8 19.7 1.4 6.6 50 





(1)3 CMA’s* Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver 


(2)15 CMAs Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver, p/us Ottawa-Hull, Winnipeg, 
Hamilton, Edmonton, Windsor, Halifax, Québec, Calgary, 
St. Catharines-Niagara, London, Kitchener, Victoria. 


*CMA — Census Metropolitan Area 
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ll HISTORIC PERSPECTIVE 


A strong Canadian planning tradition began to take root in the 
1920’s through the efforts of the Commission of Conservation, 
the Town Planning Institute of Canada, and a heterogeneous 
group of reformers attracted to the causes of resource conser- 
vation, public health, and town planning. This movement, led by 
Thomas Adams, left as its principal legacy in the planning field, 
the adoption of a legislative framework of Provincial Town Plan- 
ning Acts. Although the values of the market place and the goal 
of efficiency were strong, they were tempered by a concern for 
the public interest. As expressed by Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King, this means that “private rights cease when they become 
public wrongs”. 


This nascent movement faded during the thirties, and when we 
entered our most dynamic period of urbanization in the late 
1940’s it was with a very weak planning structure, and very little 
in tne way of plans, planning or planners, beyond a few planning 
commissions and their very modest staff allotments. 


During the war and immediate post-war period, the Federal Gov- 
ernment became directly involved in the provision of housing, 
first for workers in wartime industry and later for veterans. In the 
context of the post-war goals for social reconstruction, the 
Curtis Report on Housing and Community Planning recom- 
mended federal initiatives that would aid in financing home 
ownership, provide subsidized housing for the lowest income 
groups, and help to develop a tri-level process of community 
planning — federal, provincial and municipal. The authors laid 
great stress on the formal adoption of master plans, and to this 
extent renewed the faith in the legislative process evident in the 
1920's. 


The Federal Government acted through its newly created crown 
corporation, Central Mortgage and Housing, primarily to make 
home ownership easier, but subsidized public housing was not 
taken seriously until the late 1960’s. One of the arguments 
against such involvement was that family allowances would pro- 
vide sufficient income redistribution to allow most Canadians to 
find decent housing in the private market place. 


As far as urban planning was concerned the formal processes 
were left to the provinces and municipalities where the constitu- 
tional powers lay, but some federal actions were nevertheless 
taken. The Community Planning Association of Canada was 
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funded as a citizen group to foster better understanding of the 
need for planning; scholarships were provided for the training of 
planners; and CMHC recruited many planners from Britain to 
work initially for the Corporation with the intention that they 
would later seek employment in the burgeoning provincial and 
municipal planning agencies. 


The period of the 1950’s and much of the 1960’s was a struggle 
for the acceptance of urban planning. Success in this struggle 
resulted in the bureaucratization of this function in both provin- 
cial and municipal governments. Several agencies now have bud- 
gets in the order of a million dollars annually, but the situation is 
uneven and there are still communities with a frontier spirit that 
resist the concept of planning and land use controls, and, even 
where this concept is accepted, tensions persist. 


The system of planning that was established achieved consider- 
able success in most provinces. The Ontario Economic Council 
puts it this way. 


Sprawl has been arrested, many are housed, industry is 
served, neighbourhoods are safe, utilities have capacity, and 
traffic moves at least off-peak. Critics who dismiss this 
achievement have simply not pondered what might, nay would 
have occurred without the Planning Act and the process it fos- 
tered. 


The emphasis was on development control, the limitation of 
sprawl, and the efficient provision of transportation and other 
infra-structure on a metropolitan basis. Underlying this planning 
was the acceptance of the growth ethic. The planner’s role was to 
assist and accommodate this growth with the least possible 
friction. Although they were apparently superficially in conflict 
with the development industry, it was frequently claimed that the 
planners were actually an effective part of that industry by pro- 
viding several essential regulatory and design functions in both 
the public and private sectors. 


Where planning has been undertaken seriously, it has been rea- 
sonably related to implementation. Nevertheless, a survey of 
municipal planning agencies has shown that most major deci- 
sions in the public and private sectors are initiated outside the 
formal planning structure, thereby suggesting a substantially 
more reactive than active role for planning. 


Federally, in this period of euphoria, the government gradually 
broadened its programs in housing and urban development. The 
model for federal involvement was one of “co-operative federal- 
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ism” based on the concept of the Federal Government’s respon- 
sibility for certain minimum standards of welfare across the 
country. This formula involved fiscal transfers to the poorer pro- 
vinces, programs of regional economic development, and stand- 
ardized shared cost programs in several fields. 


Housing legislation was broadened from exclusive concern with 
accommodating families to the inclusion of other groups such as 
students, the elderly and the unattached, and public housing aid 
was made more attractive to provincial and municipal participa- 
tion: New urban assistance programs were introduced covering 
sewerage, land assembly, planning studies and redevelopment. 


By 1967, which was Canada’s one hundredth birthday, we also 
marked a watershed in urban history. It was the occasion for the 
first Federal-Provincial conference of First Ministers to be con- 
cerned exclusively with housing and urban development. The 
conference opened with an impressive statement by Prime Min- 
ister Lester Pearson articulating Canada’s future in terms of an 
essentially urban nation. 


Throughout the 1950’s and 1960’s, Canada’s cities pleaded con- 
stantly for more tax room to meet the demands of burgeoning 
growth. Instead the Prime Minister offered several new shared 
cost programs — in new communities, open space, transporta- 
tion, regional planning, and a joint federal-provincial agency to 
examine and report on urban problems. Conceptually this fitted 
with other successful programs in building Canada’s welfare 
system in health, education and social security. But the Prime 
Minister did not attach any specific funding to these proposals, 
and the provincial premiers, who were only interested in money 
for housing, failed to grasp his vision. The Conference ended 
early and without agreement. 


But the concern for urban problems was not stilled. Indeed the 
period since 1967 has been one of intense debate about our 
urban future. The National Conference on Housing (1968) and on 
Transportation (1969), the Hellyer report, the Lithwick study, the 
new Ministry of State for Urban Affairs, the tri-level consultative 
process, the National Housing Act amendments of 1972, the 
reports of the Economic Council of Canada (1967), the Science 
Council (1971) and Green Paper on Immigration, the appearance 
of new urban political parties, a vastly increased literature on 
urban affairs, all signify the need for a new agenda for our cities, 
for urban policy and for planning. 


G¢ 


In this ferment, planners, planning agencies and the planning 
process so painfully constructed in the 1950’s and 1960’s have 
not gone unscathed. Starting with the Hellyer report in 1969, it 
has been asserted that urban planning has evolved into a bureau- 
cratic process, devoid of social and ecological concerns and 
timid in its search for a better future. At the same time, urban 
protest movements have mushroomed and have succeeded in 
halting urban renewal, freeways, and gross developments in sev- 
eral cities. During this period planning was criticized for a too 
limited scope of its concerns where it was effective, and for a too 
permissive attitude to development where it was ineffective. 


The early 1970’s have also witnessed a response to these criti- 
cisms through — sincere efforts at citizen participation, particu- 
larly in local area planning; experiments in development control; 
new metropolitan plans with more attention to social and ecolo- 
gical concerns; increased provincial aid for transit; and more 
federal support for low income housing. All straws in a slight 
breeze of change — but certainly not sufficient to suggest that 
we have as yet really adopted a new agenda for our cities. 


The heterogeneity of our present urban reform movement, its dif- 
fuse objectives, and lack of clear ideology, are reminiscent of our 
predecessors who initiated town planning fifty years ago as a 
somewhat confused urban reform movement that later drifted 
away. Are we capable now of building an alliance of urban re- 
formers concerned with urban growth management, its social 
consequences, its environmental impacts, and the political impli- 
cations of increased sharing of power between levels of govern- 
ment and government and the people? Can we build the city of 
social justice, ecological balance, and strong local government, 
and can we even make it a place of joyous perceptual stimulation 
and a diversified, vibrant culture? 


It! URBAN POLICY 


Although city planning has been accepted as a local responsibili- 
ty for many decades, and the Federal and Provincial Governments 
have had programs both for and in the cities, the concept of an 
explicit urban policy-making process at all levels of government 
is fairly new. 


What policies we have had could best be described as partial and 
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disjointed. Each level of government and each sector within each 
level has, at best, taken account of its urban impacts separately, 
with little regard for their net effect. To simplify, it could be said 
that until fairly recently urban policy was comprised of federal 
housing programs that made the suburbs possible; provincial 
highway programs that made them accessible; metropolitan 
government programs that provided the necessary infra-struc- 
ture; and local government that tried to orchestrate the process 
spatially by regulating subdivision and land use. In this context 
urban policy could be defined simply in terms of mortgages, 
roads, sewers and zoning. 


Obviously this is an inadequate framework if we are serious 
about growth management and concerned about the social con- 
sequences and environmental impacts of urbanization. But dis- 
jointed policy-making does have some redeeming features: mas- 
sive centrally planned errors are avoided, and vitality and initia- 
tive are not thwarted. 


In searching for an alternative policy-making framework the 
opposite extreme, comprehensive planning, is equally unattrac- 
tive. In theory it seeks to co-ordinate at one time and in one 
central place all aspects of all policies that affect the city so that 
the optimum mix of policies and programs may be selected. 


Apart from the fact that in most metropolitan areas we already 
have four levels of government, this is obviously an impossible 
task. Furthermore, even when it is attempted, comprehensive 
planning usually leads to the separation of ends from means, 
and of planning from decision-making. But comprehensive plan- 
ning also has its redeeming features — in its attempt at co-ordi- 
nating and integrating policy and its attention to goals and objec- 
tives. 


The solution to this dilemma is not simply to compromise some- 
where between these two extremes. An explicit urban policy 
framework is required at all levels of government — one that com- 
bines the advantages of these extremes and also several addi- 
tional aspects. 


What is required is a framework for interconnected urban policy 

that has the following characteristics: 

— A formal agency at the highest level of each government that 
is responsible for urban policy (e.g. a cabinet minister); 

— An interconnected process of policy formulation through na- 
tional and regional tri-level political consultation supported 
by tri-level meetings of officials; 
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— Acontinuous and non-hierarchical process, decentralized and 
regionalized to the maximum possible extent; 

— The identification of the most strategic areas requiring inter- 
connected policy and action. 


The next sections of this paper identify these areas in terms of 
several aspects of growth management and the social and envi- 
ronmental consequences of urbanization. This is followed by a 
more detailed discussion of the policy-making process. The pa- 
per concludes with observations on the need for better: know- 
ledge, innovation and experiment, and new programs of educa- 
tion and re-education. 


The position taken here is that the subject matter or content of 
urban policy is not something that can usefully be defined in the 
abstract. It can only be defined in the context of the goals, objec- 
tives and preferences we have for our cities at any particular time 
or, in other words, the purposes to be served. 


IV. GROWTH MANAGEMENT 
Population 


To look back 20 to 30 years is to view a period of astonishing 
growth. From 1941 to 1975 Canada’s population doubled from 
11.5 to 23 million. Currently it is increasing by about one thou- 
sand people a day and, if all this increase were concentrated in 
one place, it would be equivalent to building Winnipeg or the 
Ottawa-Hull region every two years! 


The Federal Government’s Green Paper on Immigration has 
heightened the debate on population policy. The figures shown 
here are from that examination. 


TABLE Il 
CANADIAN POPULATION (in thousands) 








r Migration Natural 

Census Year Population 10-Year Period lt Out Net incraase 
i Pe bape 1941-51 548 379 169 1,972 
1961 18.200 1951-61 1,543 462 1,081 3,148 
4971 21500 1961-71 1,929 802 627 2,703 
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To understand our population dynamics, it is necessary to appre- 
ciate that Canada’s population now has considerable momentum 
for growth, that because of internal migration this growth is 
uneven, and that the unevenness is further accentuated by ex- 
ternal migration. Here are some of the critical data. 


With no net migration and assuming a fertility rate of 2.0, just 
below replacement, population will increase by 25% to 28 million 
in 2001. Assuming the same fertility rate and a low rate of net 
migration’ , population will increase by 50% to 32.2 million while 
a high rate of net migration? will result in a population of 40 mil- 
lion by 2001. This is roughly where we are headed now and it 
would mean a doubling of Canada’s population in just over thirty 
years. 

The unevenness created by internal and external migration is 
shown by the provincial forecasts for 2001 using a Canadian 
population of 28.3 million assuming virtually no net migration, 
and a medium forecast of 34.6 million. 


TABLE Ill 
POPULATION FORECASTS TO YEAR 2001 








Projection base Percentage Increase 


(thousands) Canada Ontario Alberta B.C. 
28,300 30% 45% 47% 60% 
34,600 60% 90% 85% 220% 


Equally dramatic is the uneven effect of external migration on 
our cities, as shown by the figures for the period from 1961 to 
1971, when total Canadian population increased by 18%. 


TABLE IV 
MIGRATION AS A PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL GROWTH 
FOR MAJOR CITIES, 1961-71 








Growth Rate Foreign Migrants as 
Metro Area 1961-71 Percentage of Total Growth 
% % 
Toronto 44 50 
Vancouver 87 33 
Montreal 30 25 
Calgary 45 21 
Edmonton 47 16 
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What should we do? Demographic planning in Canada has hither- 
to been quite simple. As recently as 1966 the White Paper on Im- 
migration stated, “Canada will need as many qualified immi- 
grants as it is likely to be able to attract during the foreseeable 
future”. Canada has traditionally had an open door policy (a) to 
open the frontier of untapped resources, (b) to have sufficient 
population to maintain a vigorous economy, and (c) to forge a na- 
tional entity strong enough to establish independence from our 
southern neighbour. 


But, if we are to change from an open door to a more limited im- 
migration policy, what numbers should we admit? After its most 
searching study, the Green Paper states, “the balance of advan- 
tages and disadvantages of different rates of growth are con- 
fused by a multitude of offsetting variables — there are few hand- 
holds in the field of demographic planning”. Its only conclusion 
is that, “future immigration policies will need to be formulated 
with particular attention to their effects on the quality of urban 
life Canadian city dwellers seek”. But it is evident that the an- 
swer may depend a great deal on which city dweller is going to 
be heard. 


Clearly the issue is not only how much growth, but where it 
should occur. What are required are agreed upon federal, provin- 
cial and municipal targets for growth sharing. These ought to be 
supported by continued efforts to stem the flow of internal 
migration from depressed regions, and a careful province by pro- 
vince examination to decide where structural changes should be 
introduced, in order better to equalize growth opportunities with 
those of the major metropolitan centres. 


The depressed regions are distinguished by low wages, high 
unemployment, low labour force participation rates, a small tax 
base, and consequently the highest provincial income tax rates. 
But the elimination of regional disparity measured exclusively by 
levels of income does not make sense. It has frequently been ar- 
gued that there is no way of comparing the quality of life in Tor- 
onto, with an income of $8,000 annually, to life in a Maritime 
fishing village with only half that amount. 


Regional development programs have had several components: 

— the equalization of provincial revenue by federal fiscal trans- 
fers; 

— industrial incentives by both the Federal and Provincial Gov- 
ernments; 

— federal funds for agricultural rehabilitation and ruraleconomic 
development; 
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— sporadic federal entrepreneurship as in the case of the Prince 
Edward Island Development Plan and the Cape Breton Devel- 
opment Corporation. 


Of these, the industrial incentive has been particularly contro- 
versial. In addition to certain notable failures, there are apparent- 
ly several cases where the incentives merely resulted in transfer- 
ring employment from one location to another. The more general 
argument has also been made that most of these programs tend 
to treat symptoms by providing welfare, subsidies and public 
works, instead of attacking the structural elements creating 
poverty. 


The probability, however, is that federal programs in the 
depressed regions will become increasingly successful as Gen- 
eral Development Agreements are negotiated with the provinces 
to provide the specific programs needed to take advantage of 
local opportunities, instead of trying to fit local problems into 
predetermined and standardized program slots. 


There may also be some success in stimulating growth outside 
the major metropolitan areas. The rapid growth of most cities 
with under 200,000 population suggests that these places must 
already possess certain natural advantages. Augmenting these 
are changing values that may lead to increasing preference for 
the lifestyles of smaller communities. 


It is nevertheless apparent that any attempt to restructure our 
urban system by the massive development of smaller cities may 
bring about even more disruption, and be even less satisfactory 
than accommodating the same development in the metropolis. 
This view is expressed in the recent report on the Central Ontario 
Lakeshore Urban Complex which states that the existing infra- 
structure and economic momentum of the region enables it to 
absorb large numbers of people relatively easily and economic- 
ally, although at a real and growing environmental and social 
cost. 


Even a cursory examination shows that there are in fact not many 
growth centres to choose from among the cities in the 100,000 to 
200,000 population range, while smaller cities will obviously 
require even more structural changes in transport, communica- 
tions, finance, business and government services if they are to 
improve their competitive advantage. In these circumstances it 
certainly appears unwise to rush headlong towards 40 million 
population by the end of the century, without any national or pro- 
vincial targets for managing this growth. 
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Even if we are successful in evolving an urban policy to manage 
growth nationally and provincially, stemming the migration from 
depressed regions, and making it possible for smaller centres to 
retain and attract population, the challenge of building more liv- 
able metropolitan areas will lose none of its urgency. 


Metropolitan Planning 


By the early 1950’s the stress of rapid urbanization forced the 
recognition that municipal boundaries and planning legislation 
inherited from previous decades had become outmoded. Ontario 
was one of the first provinces to respond when it created Metro- 
politan Toronto in 1953. At about the same time Alberta created a 
province-wide system of regional planning, while in British Co- 
lumbia the Lower Mainland Regional Planning Board began its 
pioneering work. 


Since that time, experiments in metropolitan government and 
planning have become commonplace, and the earliest arrange- 
ments in, for example Toronto and Winnipeg, have evolved 
through several later stages. Most metropolitan areas now have 
effective government and land use planning, although the Pro- 
vince of Quebec has been slower to respond. The Montreal Urban 
Community, for example, only covers the Island of Montreal and 
70% of the metropolitan population, while the urbanizing region 
includes 450 municipalities. 


Both single and two-tier forms of metropolitan government have 
been created. In the latter case tensions generally persist over 
the balance of power, although the trend, at least in Ontario, 
appears to be towards stronger metropolitan government. 


Tensions also persist over the division of powers between the 
metropolitan and provincial governments. In addition to fiscal 
imbalance that has resulted in a larger share of local revenue 
coming from provincial transfer payments, most metropolitan 
governments have been bedevilled by at least some unilateral 
action by the provinces in the fields of housing and transporta- 
tion. 


There are also increasing provincial initiatives in land use plan- 
ning, pre-empting what has up to now been a local prerogative. 
In Ontario, for example, there are the programs for the Niagara 
Escarpment and the Toronto Parkway Belt, and in British Colum- 
bia there are the Land Commission and the Gulf Islands Trust. 
Most far-reaching has been the proposal of the Ontario Economic 
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Council for a formal sub-provincial planning process that would 
become the mandatory basis for more detailed metropolitan or 
regional government plans. 


Clearly the framework for metropolitan government and planning 
will continue to evolve, and the trend appears to favour more pro- 
vincial government intervention. In the short-run this will proba- 
bly be beneficial in obtaining action on important problems, but 
in the long-run this will weaken the role of metropolitan govern- 
ment. This is unfortunate. 


Turning to the content of metropolitan planning, it appears that 
most areas are trying to structure their growth in the form of a 
mosaic of residential communities, with their own employment 
and service centres, connected by a diversified, high perform- 
ance transportation network stressing various forms of public 
transit. Furthermore, it appears that these urban structure plans 
are being designed with increasing sensitivity to landscape con- 
servation and ecological imperatives. 


These urban structure plans continue several traditions of past 
planning. The control of sprawl, to reduce infra-structure costs, 
shorten commuting distances, and maintain access to the coun- 
tryside, has been a long-standing objective. In transportation, 
although past planning has been auto dominant, the continuous 
enlargement of the subway systems in Toronto and Montreal 
could be considered a forerunner to the current emphasis on 
transit. 


Unfortunately recent metropolitan plans, with few exceptions, 
still concentrate more on a theoretical end state than strategic 
programs to manage growth. The process of land development, 
and in particular the conversion of raw land to urban uses, 
appears to be neglected as a policy issue. Instead, reliance ap- 
pears to be placed on the co-ordinated development of transpor- 
tation and other major infra-structure, and on land use controls 
as the principal means of implementation. 


The trend in controls is towards more sophisticated and flexible 
forms of regulation; for example, those proposed in downtown 
Vancouver and Toronto. But the situation is uneven; downtown 
Montreal, for example, gives the impression of unbridled devel- 
opment and unnecessary giantism. 


The concept of metropolitan growth that is being adopted fol- 
lows closely the proposal that was made by Humphrey Carver in 
1962 for Cities in the Suburbs. It tries to make life more cohe- 
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rent by providing a community focus that is more significant 
than the traditional shopping centre. In spite of internal malls 
and two department stores, these have merely become larger and 
more impersonal machines for mass merchandising. By contrast, 
the concept for the town centre of a small resource frontier com- 
munity in Northern Manitoba captures the essence of Carver's 
idea. In Leaf Rapids the town centre is one building and is in- 
tended to house the elementary school, hospital, government 
offices, public and private recreation, hotel, restaurant, bar, 
shops and several casual meeting places. 


To realize his concept, Carver argues on several grounds that the 
land should not remain in fragmented private ownership. He pro- 
poses instead a new kind of public enterprise in the form of a 
Town Centre Development Corporation to assemble the land, re- 
serve the sites necessary for public use, and lease the remainder 
for private development on a competitive basis. This ought to be 
tried. 


Although recent metropolitan structure plans contain growth 
allocations for jobs and housing, none specifically addresses the 
public issues involved in the land conversion process through 
which these allocations are realized. In effect, the public sector 
is deciding the location and timing of development, and the in- 
stallation and financing of the major elements of infrastructure, 
and then simply hoping that development will occur in the private 
sector as planned. Perhaps these hopes will be fulfilled because 
of the difficulty in obtaining services and approvals at other loca- 
tions. But the consequences deserve closer examination. The 
restricted land market has several disadvantages: it means high- 
er land and housing costs; less ability to acquire land for public 
purposes or for private land assembly; less opportunity for ima- 
ginative site planning; and depending on prior land ownership 
and the rigidity of public plans, the possibility of an oligopoly in 
serviced land. Finally, there is the private realization of increased 
land values under conditions of restricted supply that are im- 
posed by the public sector. Having opted both for effective land 
use planning and private land ownership, it may be possible to 
secure a better alternative to the one described above. This is ex- 
plored in the next section. 


Urban Land Policy 


In 1974 the average land cost for single detached dwellings fi- 
nanced under the N.H.A. in Montreal was $2,300 and similar 
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costs were experienced in the other large cities in Quebec. In the 
same year the cost in Toronto and Vancouver was $19,500, and 
for most other larger centres in Ontario, it ranged from $10,000 to 
$15,000, but for several cities it was closer to the figure for Tor- 
onto. 


This difference in cost cannot be explained by a difference in de- 
mand, as there were 12,000 single family dwelling starts in Mon- 
treal, but only half that number in both Toronto and Vancouver. 
One explanation of the difference is that land use planning, the 
control of sprawl, and strict subdivision approval procedures are 
the norm in Ontario and British Columbia, but this is not so in 
Quebec. This view is supported by Blumenfeld and the Ontario 
Economic Council. 


To simplify, it appears that the homeowner in Ontario and Van- 
couver pays about $170 a month to amortize the difference in 
land costs over those in Montreal. Offsetting this are the tangible 
and intangible costs of sprawl in Montreal. Although these are 
substantial, they are difficult to quantify. It is nevertheless perti- 
nent to ask whether this is not too high a price to pay for land use 
planning? Or, if we wish to maintain the benefits of planning, 
whether we should not more closely examine the present system 
of land conversion, land tenure and land taxation? Housing costs 
are a significant element in the consumer price index and, where 
it stands, have become the singular public issue in Canada. Sure- 
ly this lends urgency to such an examination. 


Leaving aside consideration of the cumbersome procedures in- 
volved in the land conversion process, and the equitable distribu- 
tion of the cost of infrastructure, there are two public policies 
that hold the promise of improvement over the present system. 
These are public land banking and shifting more of the property 
tax to land. 


To the extent that metropolitan planning does in fact determine 
the overall structure of land uses, then at least in this aspect of 
the total land development process, the réle of the land market 
as an allocative mechanism is greatly diminished. This is not in 
itself an argument for public land banking, but it does remove 
one of the barriers to its consideration. 


A more positive argument lies in the fact that land use planning 
is most effective when land is not highly fragmented. This allows 
densities and uses to be shifted from one place to another, and it 
makes it more possible to conserve land for open space, or for 
public uses such as transportation corridors. 
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in most metropolitan areas this requires land assembly, but such 
assembly becomes much more difficult and costly after metro- 
politan growth plans have been publicized. Regardless of when 
the land is assembled, there are several arguments for doing so 
in the public sector. These are: windfall gains if any will accrue 
publicly; it will subsequently be easier to acquire land for public 
use; carrying charges are less in the public sector; the timing, 
financing and construction of major infrastructure can proceed 
with the assurance that all of the affected lands will be devel- 
oped; if the supply of serviced land is sufficiently increased, this 
may have a moderating effect on price. (But this is not an argu- 
ment for the sale of land below market price, particularly for mid- 
dle and upper income housing.) Once land is assembled publicly, 
the questions as to how much should be re-sold, or managed on 
a leasehold basis, and what process of competitive bidding 
should be used, raise another set of issues that need not be 
entered into here. 


There are also several arguments against public land banking. It 
ties up capital; if it were to become widespread, under present 
market conditions it would only serve to raise the price still fur- 
ther; it would be undesirable to have a government monopoly of 
land that is in the process of conversion to urban uses. 


Although it has several advantages, it is apparent that, by itself, 
land banking may not have a very deep effect in altering land 
prices. Another alternative is to shift more of the property tax 
from improvements to land. It is asserted that this would have 
the effect of lowering land costs on the periphery and, should 
this be the case, it would also facilitate land assembly nearer to 
the time of development. But just as public land banking by itself 
appears to be an insufficient policy on urban land, so does shift- 
ing the property tax. It too has some undesirable consequences, 
mainly the result of forcing an economic rationale to land use 
changes where there may be other overriding social or ecological 
considerations. Some examples would be the high cost of main- 
taining private open space within the built-up area, the pressure 
for higher densities, and the likelihood of shifting more of the tax 
burden onto low cost housing occupying potentially valuable 
central city sites. 


In this brief space it is obvious that not all the arguments with 
respect to these policies could be exposed. Both land banking 
and a shift towards the land tax do appear to be beneficial, but 
neither is a panacea, and both have side effects that may require 
additional countervailing actions. 
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In the end, public policy will be guided by how we view our urban 
land. If we view it primarily as a resource to satisfy our own and 
the urban needs of future generations, then we will arrive at one 
set of answers. If we view it as an investment good (and if it is to 
be any good, it should double in value every seven years under 
conditions of zero inflation), then we will arrive at another set of 
answers. 


Many conflicting views have been expressed on the policy op- 
tions supported here. Perhaps what is needed more than any- 
thing else is to clear the air by an authoritative examination of 
public policy in this area — a Federal-Provincial Royal Commis- 
sion on Urban Land could break new ground. It should be advo- 
cated and supported. 


Equality in Urban Programs 


The Economic Council of Canada paid particular attention to 

poverty in Canada in its Fifth Annual Review in 1968. It stated: 
Poverty in Canada is real. Its numbers are not in the thous- 
ands, but the millions. There is more than our society can 
tolerate, more than our economy can afford, and far more than 
existing methods and efforts can cope with. Its persistence, 
at a time when the bulk of Canadians enjoy one of the highest 
standards of living in the world, is a disgrace . . . One of the 
notable characteristics of poverty in modern times is that it is 
so located in both city and country, and often so disguised, 
that it can pass largely unnoticed by those in happier circum- 
stances... Yet the figures — even the conservative rather ten- 
tative estimates of this chapter — show indisputably that it is 
there, most everywhere in Canada on a larger scale than most 
Canadians probably suspect. 


It appears that neither rapid economic progress, nor the welfare 
state has eliminated poverty, and both are impressive. For exam- 
ple, between 1956 and 1970 government expenditures increased 
from 25% to 36% of the G.N.P., and approximately one-quarter 
of these expenditures now consists of transfer payments to indiv- 
iduals. During the same period, total government expenditures 
increased 4.3 times in current dollars. By comparison, the ex- 
penditure on health services increased 10.7 times, on education 
6.3 times, and on welfare 5.0 times. These increases derived 
both from increasing total expenditure, and from a reallocation 
of defence spending. By 1970, health, education and welfare ac- 
counted for 50% of government expenditures compared to 30% 
in 1956. 
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In absolute terms it appears that one out of every four Canadians 
could be considered as poor. Nor has their relative position 
changed, as their share of total income has remained constant 
since 1951. The poor are a heterogeneous population. Significant 
numbers are found in metropolitan areas, in smaller urban areas, 
and in rural areas. Compared to the metropolitan areas, the inci- 
dence of poverty may be greater in the small urban centres, and 
still greater in the rural areas, but the relative position of the poor 
is probably worst in the metropolitan areas, where the general 
level of income is higher. Within the metropolitan areas, a signi- 
ficant number of the poor are aged or apparently unemployable. 


Poverty and poor housing are particularly intense among Cana- 
da’s 300,000 native people. During the past decade, they too have 
begun migrating to the cities, where about one-third of the native 
people were enumerated in the last census, aging a new dimen- 
sion to urban poverty. . 


Rapid urbanization’ places particular stress upon the supply of 
low income housing, and creates several other disadvantages for 
thie poor. ; The recent protest movements in Montreal, Toronto and 
Vancouver over the continued demolition of low income housing 
are indicative of this crisis. Exacerbating it is the roughly 1% va- 
cancy rate in ‘apartments in these-cities, and the high demand 
created by the demographic wave that crowded our elementary 
schools beyond belief in the 1950's. ‘ 


Lack of mobility and low income force the poor to seek low cost 
housing, primarily in the older parts of the central cities. But the 
competition for central sites raises land Values as well as taxes, 
and these are expressed in higher rents and crowding for the 
poor. Adding to. the problem | of the poor in the central city is the 
control of sprawl in the suburbs, that has the further effect of 
generally oleing the level of land Males: . 

Soine-of existing inner city’ low oat housing is in ‘the path of 
commercial arid industrial redevelopment and in.constant threat 
of demolition. Inner city areas where there are low cost fesiden- 
tial facilities are frequently mixed- -use areas with high traffic den- 
sities and low environmental quality. But even where the livabili- 
ty of older low, rent neighbourhoods has been maintained, and: 
this condition is widespread in Canadian cities, there is the 
threat of the middie class converting this housing to their needs 
and of apartment developers ready to demolish and rebuild. 
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Auto dominant transportation, which has increased mobility and 
the range of opportunities available to the middle class, has 
meant exactly the opposite for the poor. To the extent that funds 
for road building have come from property taxes, the poor have 
been placed in double jeopardy as municipal taxes represent a 
disproportionate share of their income. 


The poor probably suffer much more from the effects of inflation 
than other groups, and the need to increase our concern for equi- 
ty is therefore urgent. In the short-run there appears to be grow- 
ing support for shelter allowances, but this only adds one more 
program to an already overburdened welfare system. Further- 
more, while improving the demand for housing, this will proba- 
bly not be effective in increasing the supply. (Blumenfeld also 
argues against shelter allowances, claiming that this kind of ar- 
rangement may distort the spending patterns of the poor and 
may also necessitate a means test.) In the longer run there ap- 
pears to be support for the concept of guaranteed annual income. 
But it takes several forms, it is not a substitute for all other pro- 
grams of social security, and there is as yet no consensus on 
what it should be or when it should be introduced. 


In these circumstances the provision of positive short-run mea- 
sures to preserve and increase the supply of low cost housing 
appears to be amore hopeful approach, and this need not involve 
discredited forms of public housing. Virtually all of the neces- 
sary programs are in place; all that is required is to increase the 
funding and support. 


The alternatives include: (a) increasing the supply of moderate 
income housing to expedite the filter-down process by programs 
such as assisted homeownership, co-operative housing, non- 
profit housing; (b) increasing the supply of low cost housing — 
by senior citizens’ projects in the central city and suburbs; by 
purchasing public housing units in private developments; by 
purchasing old hotels and remodelling them for hostel accom- 
modation, and by purchasing existing housing, remodelling and 
infilling to increase the accommodation in low rent areas; (c) 
creating some small projects of public housing; (d) purchasing 
existing low rent housing in areas threatened by redevelopment; 
and (e) withholding rezoning and therefore redevelopment in cer- 
tain other low rent housing areas. 


These short-run measures ought to be viewed in the larger con- 
text of housing policy, the subject of the next section. 
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Housing 


Our aggregate performance in housing over the past thirty years 
has been impressive. About 5% of the G.N.P. has been expended 
on the construction of new housing, and the housing sector has 
represented about one-third of the total value of new construc- 
tion. A generally rising standard of living, combined with con- 
venient mortgage terms, has allowed a whole generation of Cana- 
dians, with no more than middle income, to acquire new homes, 
mostly single family dwellings in the suburbs. 


This is not to suggest that we have met the needs of low income 
groups or that the future looks as promising. The increased cost 
of single family dwellings over the past ten years has far out- 
stripped other increases in the consumer price index. While 
some of this increase may be attributed to larger homes, this is 
not the case for C.M.H.C. financed housing, as the current 
average size of 1,100 square feet has decreased slightly in recent 
years. The increased cost of single family dwellings has been re- 
flected in higher gross debt service ratios; in spite of longer 
amortization periods, the average down payment increased from 
$5,000 in 1973 to over $7,000 in 1974. 


Single family dwellings have as a consequence represented a 
diminishing proportion of housing starts, and in 1974 accounted 
for 45% of all starts in Montreal and Vancouver and 20% in Tor- 
onto. Increased costs have also caused higher densities, parti- 
cularly in the suburbs where many projects are now being built at 
ten or more units to the acre, compared to three or four for single 
family dwellings. In terms of social preference, this probably 
means less space than most Canadians want, but it may also 
produce a stronger sense of community and successful social 
foci, as well as greater opportunities for the use of transit. 


In the case of tenants, rent increases have in the aggregate been 
less than increases in the consumer price index, but current va- 
cancy ratios of 1% or less in the major metropolitan areas may 
indicate that much higher rents are needed to attract new invest- 
ment. 


Housing policy has been made primarily at the federal level, but 
many of the programs involve shared costs with the provinces 
and most of them have their own housing programs, to take ad- 
vantage of federal aid as well as to provide their own incentives. 
An examination of federal programs shows that just over 
300,000 dwelling units or about 5% of the housing stock has 
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been constructed under one of several provisions for low income 
groups. Of this number, about 120,000 units or close to 2% of 
the total housing stock qualifies for some form of continuing 
subsidy payment. The federal share of these payments was 
about $90 million in 1974. Of the balance, most were constructed 
under the limited dividend or non-profit provisions of the Hous- 
ing Act. 


Over and above these dwelling units, financial aid has also been 
provided for over 100,000 hostel units, about two-thirds of which 
were for students. 


The recent emphasis in federal programs has been on Assisted 
Home Ownership. Although this program was only introduced in 
1973, it absorbed half of C.M.H.C.’s housing commitments by 
the following year. Under this program, families with children re- 
ceive interest reducing payments when purchasing a new home. 
Most of those who were assisted in 1974 had an income from 
$8,000 to $13,000, and the average interest reducing payment 
was about $50 monthly. 


Together with other programs of aid to low and moderate income 
housing, 30,000 units were financed directly by C.M.H.C. in 1974, 
or close to 15% of housing starts in that year. 


Although the complexities of the housing market ought to be 
unravelled in the process of policy formulation, there is a strong 
temptation to deal with the symptoms rather than the causes, as 
there are in any event only a limited number of policy options. 
Furthermore, some causes of the “housing problem” may be 
structural, and therefore all that most housing policies can 
achieve is to relieve the symptoms. 


Policy options fall generally into two categories: those that 
affect the demand (i.e. aid the consumer), and those that affect 
the supply (i.e. aid the producer). Action is required in both areas 
so that increases in supply will be met by effective demand, and 
so that improvements in effective demand will not merely be re- 
flected in price increases. 


On the demand side, there are two principal options. One is to 
attempt to decrease the demand by limiting growth, the other is 
to increase the effective demand by making transfer payments to 
people with low or moderate incomes. These transfers can take 
several forms, such as interest rate reductions, capital grants, 
rent supplements, or shelter allowances. 
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Programs in this category can be universal and designed on a 
sliding scale related to income, or they can be selective on a first 
come, first served basis to benefit particular individuals, such as 
families (with children) who are purchasing their first new home, 
or low income people whose name has come to the top of the 
waiting list for public housing. 


On the supply side, there are many more policy options. These 

fall broadly into five categories. As the description of the pro- 

grams that are possible under each of these is fairly complex, 
only a few are listed for illustrative purposes. 

— Make private investment more profitable (e.g. taxation mea- 
sures). 

— Increase the supply of the factors of production-serviced land 
and mortgage funds (e.g. land assembly, access to pension 
funds). 

— Reduce costs (e.g. cooperative and non-profit housing). 

— Improve efficiency (e.g. revise standards, improve construc- 
tion management, introduce new technology). : 

— Conserve existing low cost housing (zoning, neighbourhood 
improvement, residential rehabilitation). 


In examining housing legislation against the list of policy op- 
tions, it is immediately apparent that there is no shortage of pro- 
grams on the books, or the opportunity to implement them flexi- 
bly. The application of these programs has two major deficien- 
cies: 

1. Projecting the current rate of assistance to low and moderate 
income housing for 20 years shows that less than 10% of the 
housing stock in 1995 will have been assisted. This is far too 
low a target. 

2. Although comparing the allocation of resources to programs 
on the demand and the supply side is complicated by non- 
comparable elements and the fact that several programs are 
double-barrelled, it appears that giving away money to the 
consumer is proving more attractive to policy-makers than sti- 
mulating production. Most of the policy options on the sup- 
ply side have not been pursued vigorously. Of these, increas- 
ing the supply of mortgage funds and of serviced land was 
given the highest priority by the 1969 Task Force on Housing 
and Urban Development. For mortgage funds, it is still possi- 
ble to single out trusted pension plans as a significant 
untapped source. In 1970 they held 13% of the assets of Cana- 
da’s financial institutions, but had only 9% of their funds in- 
vested in residential mortgages compared to 50% for the life 
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insurance companies. It would also be desirable to shift some 
of the lending institutions’ priorities from luxury hotels, of- 
fices and banks to housing. 


To improve the supply of serviced land, the 1969 Task Force em- 
phasized the role of public land banking and since that time sev- 
eral provinces, notably British Columbia, Alberta and Ontario, 
have entered this field more aggressively. No jurisdiction, how- 
ever, appears to have aclearly thought out urban land policy, and 
a Royal Commission on Urban Land may be the necessary im- 
petus. 


Urbanization and the Environment 


Urbanization has been a handmaiden to the growth ethic and the 
values of the consumer society. Resource depletion, the pro- 
fligate use of non-renewable energy sources, the production of 
mountains of waste, the release of harmful residuals to the air 
and water, the defacement of the landscape, the unnecessary 
loss of the agricultural land, wildlife habitat and sensitive ecolo- 
gical sites, have all been measures of progress and success. 


According to the Science Council, the time has come to re-eval- 
uate growth and the composition of its output. This will require a 
process of social learning and the evolution of a new ethic to 
restore a semblance of ecological balance to our urban industrial 
society. The task is immense, and it must therefore infuse every 
aspect of decision-making in the public and private sectors. 


In the short-run there are several imperatives for urban planning: 

— Comprehensive conservation plans should be prepared, 
adopted and enforced in every urban region. These should 
identify land to be conserved for non-urban uses, for water- 
shed protection, landscape values, ecological sensitivity, 
agriculture, forestry, wildlife, noisebreaks or regional parks. 

— The approval of subdivision and site plans should. be withheld 
unless it is supported by an ecological impact analysis. This 
will require the training and retraining of designers and admi- 
nistrators for these new tasks. 

— Transportation and land use planning should place greater 
emphasis on adapting the city to transit use, and research 
and development should be supported in regard to transit 
vehicles particularly suitable for Canadian cities, including 
cold weather operation. 

— Building design should turn to energy conservation and site 
planning to enhancing the micro-climate. 
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— Waste water should be treated (42% of the population in cities 
over 100,000 are not even served by primary treatment, nota- 
bly Montreal) and harmful water borne emissions should be 
controlled at the source. 

— The environment should be more carefully monitored and the 
release of additional residuals prohibited until their effect is 
known. We are already pouring significant quantities of mer- 
cury, arsenic, cadmium, lead and carcinogenic chemicals into 
the environment without fully appreciating the consequences 
of these actions. 


V THE FEDERAL ROLE IN THE CITIES 


The Federal Government has two réles in housing and urban dev- 
elopment. One is in policy analysis and development which 
ought to be in the interconnected framework discussed earlier, 
the other is in program delivery. Furthermore, one set of pro- 
grams is targeted directly at housing and urban development, 
primarily through, Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, 
the other is the myriad of federal single purpose programs that 
have significant consequences for the cities, but are designed 
with other objectives. 


What is required is a sense of priority between these réles, in- 
cluding the moot question of replacing standardized shared cost 
programs or urban assistance (sewerage, new communities, land 
assembly, neighbourhood improvement, transit vehicles, railway 
relocation) by a more appropriate alternative. 


The establishment of the Ministry of State for Urban Affairs sug- 
gested that priority would be given to the policy analysis and 
development réle involving other Federal Government depart- 
ments and the Provinces, but this is uncertain. The hopeful state- 
ment of the Minister of Urban Affairs on “The Future Process of 
Policy and Program Development” presented to the second tri- 
level conference in 1973, which was a proposal for dialogue, does 
not appear to have been taken too seriously by any of the parties. 
Instead there appears to be a continued preoccupation with pro- 
gram delivery in housing and urban development, as ribbon- 
cutting pushes out the much tougher and complex urban policy 
issues. 


This course, if it is indeed being followed, assumes that in the 
long-run the massive spending power of the Federal Government 
will save our cities. In defence of that view, there is the Federal 
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Government success over the past 30 years in constructing our 
welfare state in health, social security and higher education 
largely through the shared costs programs with the provinces. 


But transposing this concept to the cities is unrealistic for sev- 
eral reasons, constitutional and financial. Even now the larger 
and more rapidly growing provinces would like to take over the 
administration of federal housing programs, and any attempt to 
increase federal revenues sharply in order to greatly expand ur- 
ban assistance programs is sure to be resisted. 


The proliferation of standardized shared cost programs of urban 
assistance can also be objected to on more general grounds. 
These programs change local priorities by offering the illusion of 
cheap dollars; they force the distortion of unique problems into 
standardized program slots; and, in any event, there is no super- 
ior intelligence in Ottawa that ought to decide on local needs for 
Rimouski or Moose Jaw. In the short-run the cities have never- 
theless been glad to have a trickle of federal tax dollars returned 
for urban programs, but this does not seriously confront the 
underlying problem of fiscal imbalance. 


To avoid federal financial allocations to standardized shared 
cost programs and, even more importantly, to evolve a national 
urban growth strategy, the Federal Government ought to make a 
commitment to negotiate General Urban Development Agree- 
ments with each of the Provinces following the lines of the gen- 
eral development agreements being negotiated by the Depart- 
ment of Regional Economic Expansion. A significant first step 
would be for the Federal Government to open its own decision- 
making process to more meaningful intergovernmental dialogue 
on the effects of its programs on urban and regional develop- 
ment. Admittedly, federal-provincial tensions in other fields do 
not make such cooperation easy. It will require statesmanship, 
but at least the changing political orientation of provincial gov- 
ernments, from a rural and small town to an urban complexion 
ought to aid in this process. 


For the central réle of the Ministry of State for Urban Affairs to 
have legitimacy in developing a national urban growth strategy 
we will require a strong commitment from the Cabinet, and a re- 
versal of traditional attitudes to power and confidentiality within 
the fiefdoms that comprise the separate ministries of the Govern- 
ment. This will also require skillful negotiations with the Pro- 
vinces, as they are either developing their own strategy or are not 
convinced that an explicit strategy is required, or are sceptical 
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that the Federal Government will in fact surrender some of its 
power to implement such a strategy. 


Clearly a national urban growth strategy and the institutional 
framework for implementing it will not come about by backroom, 
comprehensive planning in Ottawa.While good information is 
certainly needed, and the decision-making process ought to be 
well-informed, it appears that dialogue and federal-provincial 
bilateral agreements are the most salient aspects, followed by a 
commitment from both the Federal and Provincial Governments 
to continued tri-level regional planning. 


The tri-level regional consultative mechanism at the political and 
administrative levels instituted early in the life of the Ministry of 
State for Urban Affairs was a significant institutional innovation 
for policy development and program co-ordination, but there 
does not seem to be very much evidence of federal or provincial 
government commitment to this process. If these committees 
are still meeting on a regular basis and if they are doing anything 
significant, it is a well-kept secret. Not until several of the lead- 
ing government departments, both federal and provincial, have 
created permanent institutional machinery to serve this process 
will we know that it is firmly established. At the federal level this 
could very well mean a reorganization of several administrations 
on a stronger regional basis with a sharp reduction in the powers 
exercised in Ottawa. In the long-run this appears to be a more 
practical means of insinuating urban impacts into the federal 
decision-making process than to expect that this goal can be 
achieved by the Ministry of State in Ottawa. 


Obviously the federal rdle is critical, but placing most of our 
hopes for the cities in Ottawa rather than with the provinces and 
stronger local government may be unwise. 


The Federal Government has shown some leadership in creating 
the Ministry of State for Urban Affairs, but this ought to be fol- 
lowed by creating parallel mechanisms at the provincial level. 
Perhaps we will then find that the appearance of action no longer 
exceeds the performance. 


VI ANEW AGENDA FOR PLANNING 

To meet the challenge of urbanization will require much more 
than more intergovernmental machinery. It will also require that 
our institutions are infused with a new culture of planning. 
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The new planning must rest on an understanding of the salient 
characteristics of the environment: (a) that large irreversible pro- 
cesses are at work, and (b) that complexity in the environment 
derives both from rapid change, and the growing and unpredict- 
able interdependence of its parts. 


While this situation calls for more planning, it is also one that 

makes planning more difficult: 

— greater uncertainty requires more attention to long-term ef- 
fects; 

— greater interdependence requires more attention to the unin- 
tended consequences of single purpose programs; 

— greater rate of change requires more anticipation and active 
planning in place of reactive planning; 

— greater complexity requires “strategic planning”, the identifi- 
cation of emergent processes and the actions that will have 
the greatest leverage in improving the environment. 


Active planning, as distinct from reactive planning, does not 
start with predetermined institutional slots where problems are 
defined to fit standardized solutions. Nor does it accept naive 
populism as the organizing principle for our democratic process. 
Nor does it accept a simplistic model of rational economic man 
as the criterion for intervention or non-intervention in the pro- 
cess of urbanization. 


The character of our present environment increasingly suggests 
that previous experience is not a very reliable guide to action. 
More than ever, this requires the working out with all concerned 
of plans and programs of action that are subject to continuous 
modification. As stated earlier, it requires non-hierarchical, si- 
multaneous national, provincial, regional and local planning, 
decentralized and interconnected to the maximum possible ex- 
tent. It requires a new attitude to sovereignty and power in our 
federal system. It requires a new emphasis on information, pre- 
diction, persuasion, instead of coercion and authoritarian power. 
It requires more attention to creating the enabling conditions for 
the future than in regulating the present. It also requires a more 
open decision-making process, with greater access by citizens 
to information, and the opportunity for constructive participation 
and continuous dialogue. 


It would be utopian to assume that such changes will come 
about easily, that they will not be resisted or, even if gradually 
accepted, that confrontation will be avoided, or that special in- 
terests will disappear. 
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Vil EDUCATION, RESEARCH AND EXPERIMENT 


Over the long run the greatest reward to our cities will come from 
investment now in related education, research and experiment. 
Or, in other words, better knowledge and ideas, and more capa- 
ble, knowledgeable and creative people. Considering our limited 
and dispersed resources and the wide range of programs that 
ought to be developed, only the Federal Government can provide 
the necessary funding to ensure a reasonable threshold of sup- 
port over a sufficiently wide spectrum of activities. 


Unfortunately, the recent withdrawal of federal funding from the 
innovative Urban Demonstration Grant Program and from the 
Urban Research Council of Canada, when both of these pro- 
grams were showing promise, was a serious blow. This reverse 
should be taken as the opportunity to press for a better long- 
term framework of support. 


Defining the required policies, programs and _ institutional 
mechanisms will not be easy, considering the diversity of needs. 
It would require a knowledgeable and fairly sizable task force to 
begin to define the requirements, to identify the most obvious 
gaps, to perceive the ways in which funds might be used to great- 
est advantage, what additional funding mechanisms are required, 
and which existing ones should be dropped. 


There have been several efforts in recent years by Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation, the Ministry of State for Urban 
Affairs, the Science Council, and the Urban Research Council at 
defining a part of the total spectrum of needs, but all of these 
have been undertaken from the limited perspective or institution- 
al view of the agency conducting these enquiries. 


It might be much more useful to find out what would happen if 
national and regional task forces were assembled covering inter- 
ests from technical training to postgraduate degrees in new com- 
binations of knowledge, from initial learning to mid-career pro- 
grams of education and exchange, from academic research to 
policy research and program and project evaluation, from the so- 
cial sciences to the physical sciences, engineering and techno- 
logy, from producers to consumers, from the academic and 
scientific community, politicians and public administrators to 
the private sector, and from Newfoundland to Vancouver Island. 


Trying the untried and searching for the unknown is obviously 
fraught with risks. It would be reassuring to know that some- 
where in Ottawa there is someone who is sufficiently concerned 
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about improving our performance in building more livable cities 
to take this risk, and to call on the untapped reservoir of ideas 
“out there”, to define our requirements and priorities in educa- 
tion, research and experiment. 


To fail to respond, to take superficial action, to continue to pur- 
sue separate programs without reference to the whole, repre- 
sents a much greater risk than grasping the nettle. 


FOOTNOTES: 


1 2% of total population annually, i.e. 42,000 net or 100,000 gross in the 1970's. 
2 8% of total population annually, i.e. 170,000 net or 230,000 gross in the 1970's. 
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ON READING WIESMAN’S AGENDA 
COMMENTARY 


Alan Armstrong 


So as not to feel responsible for all the world’s ills, those engaged in 
planning have to think about the essence and extent of our proper mé- 
tier. If our society seems intent on going to hell on a freeway, our res- 
ponsibility in planning is less than the total redirection of society, yet 
somewhat more than the working out of a freeway of sufficient capacity. 
These questions come to mind on reading Brahm Wiesman’s back- 
ground paper on urbanization in Canada. 


Let us say that planning as here understood takes in those factors that 
can be seen to require permanent topographic change and those that 
can be seen to follow from such change. This will prove quite enough to 
keep us busy. As persons and as citizens we will have many other preoc- 
cupations to engage our attention out of working hours. 


The topographic changes that are our occupational concerns usually 
spread their costs over very long periods and sometimes over wide 
areas: they will affect a great many people. They include the residential 
area that presumes private cars, the downtown complex that bases capi- 
tal gains on elevators and air-conditioning, the inter-city travel and mail 
systems that presuppose jet flyways. 


At this three-quarter point in the twentieth century Canadians, as peri- 
pheral North Americans, are becoming aware that we have accepted 
these presumptions, or at least the gadgets that go with them. As North 
Americans, we have to ask how long we can expect to go on command- 
eering three-quarters of the world’s yield of non-renewable resources, to 
go on under-occupying so rich a share of the world’s habitable land, to 
go on abusing the biosphere as if it were ours. The planning question is 
not only: “Are we our brothers’ keepers?” but: “Are we also our grand- 
sons’ keepers?” 


Mr. Justice Brandeis once said that a distinguishing mark of profession- 
al responsibility is that it transcends the interests of the client of the 
moment, and extends to the interests of society as a whole. If the plan- 
ning profession’s responsibilities also extend in a special way to the 
society of the future, what an awesome responsibility it is. 

Looking back at the city-building that has taken place in our lifetimes (in 
Canada that is nearly half of all that has been done), the impact of plan- 
ning activity has not been negligible. Wiesman documents its main fea- 
tures. Does that impact indicate that the next generation of urbanization 
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can be better managed? Which successes can be built upon? What crit- 
ical processes show runaway, unmanaged tendencies? On which areas 
of understanding and technique ought we now to concentrate? Where 
and how do we apply ourselves? The present volume offers an oppor- 
tunity, rare in daily practice, to look at questions such as these. 


Some specifically Canadian aspects of our settlement history may use- 
fully be added to Wiesman’s account, before returning to these ques- 
tions. Two distinct systems of settlement pattern and property law, out 
of our past, set limits on what our governments can now do, singly or 
(especially) in combinations. Various stern necessities, including de- 
fence against the Americans, have led to wide acceptance in Canada of 
partnerships between governments and entrepreneurs: canals and har- 
bours, railways, power and telecommunications, broadcasting and air- 
lines are examples, in addition to housing, regional economic develop- 
ment, even government office space. Local government has been over- 
looked if not mistrusted, its activities have until recently undergone lit- 
tle testing in the courts, and local politicians have not built much of a 
power base in national politics. The various experiments in metropolitan 
government reflect provincial imposition more than municipal vision or 
ingenuity. Federal measures, notably in finance, have had much to do 
with the spurt in the 1960’s of high-rise building, thus putting great pres- 
sures on older parts of cities and rendering many local plans obsolete. 
Not least, the persistent federal preference for a continental outlook has 
put regional and local governments into the ring, not only with heavy- 
eight multi-national corporations but with multi-national persuasions 
in concept and culture as well. The result is less an urban system than, 
as Maurice Sauvé said, “a slender necklace of city-states set in the 
tundra”. 


From outside the traditional arena of the formal planning process, there 
have come a number of populist reactions: conservationist, anti-techno- 
cratic, ethnic, nationalist, egalitarian in various blends. These now im- 
pinge on formal planning activity and in the nature of things they are 
mostly local: demonstrations, demands for access to official informa- 
tion and thinking, hearings and confrontations, and so forth. They are 
healthy in that they remind bureaucrats, who may have forgotten, who 
their clients are. In Canada, these manifestations often put demands on 
local politicians to which they cannot effectively respond: as, for exam- 
ple, to the terms of development credit, policy on immigration, the tax 
structure and the supra-urban components of social capital like airports 
and highways. 


What then is to be the nature of the planning function in a period of rec- 
tification of world-wide and domestic disparities; in a period in which 
half the urban fabric we shall have to live with is already in place, much 
of it devised on assumptions becoming less tenable; in a period in 
which the margin for technical error or political miscalculation is nar- 
rowing? The conferences in coming months can do much to focus on 
questions like these. 
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For my part, much of the Canadian planning literature, including the 
present paper, seems to overlook essential facts of our position — that 
we live ina market economy for the most part; that important decisions 
as to capital investment in Canada are made in the interests of others 
than Canadians, even if (as in resource extraction or motor transport) 
much of that capital was accumulated in Canada. Further, that to create 
vital elements of social capital (housing, schools, hospitals) we must 
content ourselves with what can be done with those residual pools of 
domestic savings that are domestically controlled; that to a consider- 
able degree these components of social capital are on leash to the entre- 
preneurial components; that for instance housing demand follows jobs 
and credit patterns, but can hardly lead them. And that the political 
imagery and administrative techniques in all these matters are liable to 
be dominated by imported models, however unsuited to our constitu- 
tions and climate. Planning in Canada is replete with failures on these 
grounds. 


What then is to be our strategy? Against the formidable battalions men- 
tioned, the protagonists of our own future may have to adopt what seem 
like guerilla tactics. However, in the modern complicated world, flexible 
operations of this kind often prevail over orthodox academic doctrines. 
In my view they will follow rules such as these: 


(1) scrutinize rigorously the received analytic techniques, to be sure 
whose interests they serve, for they may serve others better than they 
suit us; 

(2) exploit the strengths in our own systems, such as the sovereignty of 
our legislatures and our given limitations on entrenched property 
rights; . 

(3) emphasize and protect those features that embody local identity and 
traditions, not only in patrimony but also in process; 

(4) listen carefully to what the affected individuals say about proposals, 
for good planning will not hurt defenceless people. 
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A NEW AGENDA FOR OUR CITIES: 
HOPE SPRINGS ETERNAL 


COMMENTARY 


Robert Cournoyer 


Lest it be thought that the title of this commentary is sarcastic, the read- 
er should be assured that it not meant to be. On the contrary, it ex- 
presses a sympathetic response to what Wiesman has attempted. He 
has not concocted brave new remedies for the ailments of our cities, but 
he has brought together many of the good ideas that have been ad- 
vanced over the past few years. It is both a measure of our hope and our 
frustration that many of these suggestions still sound very good but, 
nevertheless, remain ideas which have found very little application. 
There is no doubt that if only a few of the plausible policies reviewed 
here had been put to the test, our cities would be in better shape than 
they are. Surveys like this one can help us in picking our way through 
the maze of schemes and proposals. 


Thus Wiesman stimulates reflection by bringing together, in a readable 
and straightforward fashion, a pretty comprehensive array of factors, 
institutions and policies bearing upon what is identified as the main 
issue — the management of urban growth. Of course, this kind of enter- 
prise has its own dangers: so much ground has to be covered in a short 
time that certain questions are missed altogether, or crucial issues are 
raised but not discussed in sufficient depth. Some tantalizing solutions 
are mentioned without adequate exploration of their implications. 


It is fair to say that, explicitly or implicitly, Wiesman is calling for a very 
considerable degree of institutional change. This is so whether he is 
talking about an agreed upon tri-level growth management strategy, a 
new attitude on the part of the Federal Government, non-hierarchical, 
simultaneous national, provincial, regional and local planning, decen- 
tralized and interconnected to the maximum possible extent, or new ini- 
tiatives in education, to mention only a few elements. Yet he seldom dis- 
cusses either the political or the structural implications of the change 
for which he is asking. And, further, we know that some of the relevant 
institutions have proved to be among the slowest to change. 


For instance, the interrelated issues of growth management and region- 
al development present political and structural, or “technical” questions 
which are not even aired. If, indeed, the main issue is where growth 
should occur, and if its solution requires an agreed upon tri-level strate- 
gy, the question must be asked whether such an approach is feasible 
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and realistic in view of what we know of the past few years of intergov- 
ernmental relations in this country? What evidence is there that general 
development agreements will become more successful? Who will bear 
the costs of stemming the flow of internal migration from depressed re- 
gions and investing in structural changes there in order to favour the 
“stay option”? If the strategy calls for accommodating some of the pre- 
dictable growth within the development perimeter of large metropolitan 
areas, and some in the smaller centres, which should come first? Will 
people in the large centres be prepared to accept the temporary depriva- 
tion of urban assistance programs in order that an effective investment 
effort may be directed at the smaller centres? Will they, indeed, be pre- 
pared not to make their city more attractive (or “more livable” as Wies- 
man would say) in order to channel growth elsewhere? As Blumenfeld 
has pointed out, there is a pretty basic contradiction in pursuing at once 
the two goals of urban improvement and growth limitation. 


The massive new public investments likely to be required for the imple- 
mentation of a growth sharing strategy would certainly call for further 
equalization or transfer payments among regions and income groups. 
As political leaders everywhere have discovered, such transfers are be- 
coming more and more unpalatable. When a premier objected loudly 
that an increase in the price of domestic crude oil would cost his prov- 
ince 18,000 jobs, he was clearly showing that what would be yours 
would not be his, and that we still want growth more than we care to 
admit. Or at least he was betting that more people in his province would 
see it that way. He was also letting it be shown that growth management 
is not practised by rational spirits. 


Calling for massive public investment, even implicitly, has been some- 
thing of a favourite sport among all those of us who have advocated bet- 
ter planning. Yet another thing that politicians are discovering these 
days is that the public share of the mixed-economy pie seems to have 
grown to its maximum extent — at least for the foreseeable future. 
Therefore, if only for that reason, the examination of policies which 
would bring more of the costs of urbanization within the realm of private 
economic calculus is perhaps more timely than ever. In addition to this 
tactical consideration, there is another set of reasons for giving a further 
hard look at policies of this kind. They may not only be designed so as 
to act as disincentives to individual actions, the sum of which is creat- 
ing serious collective problems, they may also favour a degree of con- 
sistency among policies in general which we have certainly not been 
able to attain by multiplying government programs. 


The question of internalizing the costs of private automobile use in 
urban areas has been discussed so often that one hesitates even to men- 
tion it again. But at a much different level, could it be that by internaliz- 
ing better the total costs of air travel we might favour the reinforcement 
of regional hierarchies of centres instead of a string of large and widely 
dispersed jet stops? It might be that more effective and more equitable 
internalization of the costs of urban development, congestion, and 
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waste disposal could actually provide more powerful locational deter- 
-minants than all the DREE incentives put together. But do we have mo- 
dels capable of examining the distributive effects of such policies? . 


The ‘fieid of housing provides another good example. In spite of his ob- 
servations about our neglect of the 2 Supply side, the toné of Wiesman’s 
discussion leads one to ‘suspect that he would amplify the gamut of 
“subsidies to both low and “moderate” cost housing. When two-thirds of 
the’people of the world Spend at least two-thirds of their income on food 
and shelter, it _might be*asked why we should keep hiding trom the 
* middle-income North American, through various forms of subsidies, the 
real costs of his lodging — so that he may buy anothef car, colour tele- 
vision, kitchen gadget or trip to Florida? As Wiesman points out, our 
past policies have encouraged f resource depietion, the profligate use of 
* energy and the production of mountains of waste, and we must now 
orient ourselves to the conserver society: But then our housing policies 
should be consistent with this objective and not hide systematically 
from individuals the costs of their consumption patterns. 


“Our housing programs now present’such a mixture of subSidies ‘to cer- 
tain types of supply, and more or less hidden income transfers, that in- 
dividual demand is highly constrained. Could we let the supply side 
return to its own devices and exclusively through income support meas- 
ures help only those who cannot follow the market, that is, if we believe 
that ithe private sector can or should primarily be relied upon to do the 
“job? On the other hand, perhaps we should remove the supply of hous- 
‘ing almost completely from the private market, as government has done 
for education and health services, and make more or less equivalent 
types of standardized product widely available on a fair basis. We may 
ourselves have created some of the “structural” problems in the housing 
field by tampering With It to the point where its mixed régime satisfies 
fewer and fewer people and is inequitable to many. 


Another set of issues, that is merely‘ broached in the articulation of-a 
‘growth-sharing strategy, is that of the relatiénship between national, 
provincjal and metropolitan planning. In a population that is concen- 
trating in fewer centres, the place ahd réle of provincial governments is 
often questioned. Some of them have failed in such a signal fashion to 
grasp the urban phenomenon that it is not difficult-to argue their irrele- 
” vance: They can be viewed merely as additional hurdles in the access to 
the attention and the financial resources of the national Government. 


However, there is still a significant minority of people inhabiting vast 
resources regions. It so happens that land and hatural resources are. his- 
toriGally within the constitutional stewardship of the provinces, but 
* provinces can and do constitute regional resource management units. In 
that context, they can serve an important economic and political réle as 
a mechanism for equalization of resources on a’regional basis.;They are 
also responsible for municipal institutions which provide a basic frame- 
work fof the implementation of urbah policies “in the field” so to speak. 
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Whether a national growth management strategy is feasible or not, that 
is supposing we actually need one, will depend essentially on the ability 
of at least some provinces to develop coherent ideas of their own in this 
respect. This might relieve the pressure on the metropolitan areas, 
which are already large and which, as Wiesman points out, are due to 
increase still further according to present trends. It is hard to imagine 
national planning if it cannot be conceived and implemented at a more 
regional scale. Unfortunately, experience in this respect is not encour- 
aging. The history of the Toronto-centred regional plan would not lead 
one to be optimistic about the feasibility of the sub-provincial planning 
process proposed by the Ontario Economic Council. In Québec, the 
Planning and Development Board is even now embarking on a province- 
wide scheme of regional.plans, but ten years of studies, plans, develop- 
ment agreements and departmental re-organizations have not made 
much of a dent on the essentially “political” way in which major loca- 
tional decisions, for example, highways, industrial sites, airports, river 
basin developments, are made. 


In spite of this discouraging backdrop, it must be repeated that manag- 
ing urban growth will not be possible unless provinces formulate more 
rational and coherent policies regarding the place of local and metro- 
politan government, the property tax and other mechanisms for allocat- 
ing revenues and expenditures, and the coordination of their own depart- 
mental actions. This last point is particularly important: no effective 
degree of regional planning will take place without the will to coordinate 
at least those provincial agencies whose activities and expenditures 
determine infrastructures. The recent amendment of the Saskatchewan 
Planning Act, to make a master plan binding on provincial as well as 
local agencies, is a very hopeful sign in that direction. It will bear watch- 
ing. 


Coming to the federal réle, one must agree with Wiesman that the Fed- 
eral Government must develop a better sense of priority between its 
policy development and program delivery réles. One must also applaud 
his rejection of the further proliferation of standardized shared cost pro- 
grams. What one might take issue with is his preoccupation with the 
need for a national urban growth strategy. The political and institutional 
obstacles in the way are formidable. Instead of pursuing that chimera, 
the Federal Government’s greatest contribution to our cities could be 
achieved by success on two fronts: getting its own act together and get- 
ting out of other people’s backyards! 


The Federal Government should apply to itself the logic which its offi- 
cials have been serving to voluntary agencies. This is that, once your 
historical réle has been fulfilled, you should know how to bow out grace- 
fully. Wiesman calls for a new attitude on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment but, together with him, this writer finds it difficult to see signs of 
change. One reason for this continuing state of affairs is perhaps sug- 
gested by Wiesman’s observation that, in the housing field, it appears 
that giving away money to the consumer has proved more attractive to 
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* policy-makers than has stimulating production. Many federal politicians 
are obviously convinced that the perceived legitimacy of their role, and 
that of the federal system, depends on their ability to hand you back 
your taxes in a direct and personal way. So it is likely that we will conti- 
nue to see far-flung bureaucracies duplicating the program delivery 
capabilities of local and regional Institutions which can do the job with 
better knowledge of the Interrelations among problems in given con- 
texts. 


If, instead of proceeding in this way, the Federal Government were to 
concentrate Its energies on developing a coherent view of its urban pre- 
sence, and to co-ordinate accordingly the many single-purpose pro- 
granis that have significant consequences for the cities, the results 
could be far more rewarding for the country and perhaps for the federal 
institution as well. Right now, one js treated to the spectacle of the Fed- 
eral Government enacting new legislation (such as the Railway Reloca- 
tlon Act) to redevelop land occupied by disused facilities and to build 
diversified, attractive working and Ilving environments, while in Mon- 
treal the National Harbours Board is investing millions in refurbishing 
and enlarging a highly mechanized port facility that will consecrate for 
another hundred years the separation of the city from its waterfront. 
This project not only contradicts expressed local intentions but also 
other ideas developed by the Ministry of State for Urban Affairs for this 
site. Is this the kind of innovative policy Implementation the Federal 
Government is going to display at the international conference it so 
eagerly planned for? Why could the Federal Government not work along 

_the lines of developing interesting plans, well coordinated as to the ac- 
tions of its own agencles, and of submitting them to the local or region- 
al authorities responsible for the management of an urban area? If the 

~ government Is not interested in answering this question, which in differ- 
ent ways Is-being asked everywhere, then the sincerity of Its cooperative 
and co-ordinative approach has to be questioned. It would also force us 
to go beyond Wiesman’s cautious statement that pinning our hopes to 
Ottawa may be unwise. 


One would certainly not be encouraged by the recent history of federal 
action with respect to research, education and experiment, as Wiesman 
suggests. This is an area where Ottawa can play a vital réle, since only 
two or three provinces have enough resources to support an adequate 
spectrum of research, and it is unlikely that they would unite in funding 
a natlonal résearch facility similar, say, to the Urban Institute in the 
United States. In fact, provinces have Ignored several opportunities to 
act in this direction. But, if Ottawa has a réle, it again does not follow 
that it should be performed by its own bureaucracy. Whatever priorities 
would emerge from the rather wide-ranging consultations Wiesman 
calls for, it Is certain that carrying out most of the relevant programs 
would best be done by institutions with more antennae In their make-up, 
and more openness In their operatlons, than a government department 
can ever hope for. If secretiveness were compensated for by evident per- 
formance, better relevance and efficiency, one might be tempted to 
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allow government officials some of the discretion they now exercise in 
evaluating their own policies, and their own performance, and in orches- 
trating the actions of others through the public funds they dispense. 


A very important input to research, education and experiment is infor- 
mation. Federal policy in this area has at best been erratic, at worst 
timid and short-sighted. Any service that has an exchange or linkage 
fucntion is an institution in which the Federal Government should take a 
very particular interest. On the contrary, however, there is no coherent 
view about this in Ottawa. Different departments are allowed to deal 
with various information services and linkage organizations as individ- 
ual client groups, in the best Latin sense. Only the natural sciences 
have fared a bit better than the other fields in the area of information ser- 
vices. 


Information brings to mind the media. The new agenda and the new 
planning are said to depend ultimately on substantial value shifts. Value 
shifts tend to occur when there are perceived discrepancies between 
reality and our social institutions. There will be no political demand for 
adjustment unless the significance of these discrepancies is more 
broadly understood. The media obviously have a very important réle. In 
recent years they have served to awaken many to the environmental 
disaster we have been courting. But they have not yet begun to convey 
the urgency of the need to tackle problems at the level closest to home, 
so as to avoid a growing sense of helplessness. In the field of planning 
and community affairs, there are still very few examples of sustained in- 
telligent and sophisticated reporting of local-regional issues, of their 
interrelation and of the significance of the decisions that could or 
should be made at the local level. In spite of the argument that local 
government is only a re-arranging of the fall-off of decisions made at 
other levels, it will remain a critical institution in our mass society. 
Given the attention it deserves, it should prove a very useful base from 
which to approach the future. In the present, at any rate, this seems to 
be where the interesting action is. 
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PADDLE-TO-THE-SEA: 
HOW WE GOT HERE 
AND WHERE WE’RE GOING 


Kenneth D. Cameron * 


Hlustrations by Linda Bucholtz-Ross 


My purpose in this paper is to trace the impact of Canada’s basic 
political and economic structure on the human settlement pat- 
tern in this country. From this foundation, the paper will outline 
the policy and planning environment that must be created if a dif- 
ferent and more appropriate alternative to the metropolitaniza- 
tion of Canada is to be achieved. 


It has become clear in the last ten years that urban development 
in Canada is heavily influenced by trends and patterns in national 
economic development. In turn, national economic development 
has been affected considerably by the policies and activities of 
all three levels of government, particularly the Federal Govern- 
ment. Therefore, the thesis of this paper is that many of the roots 
and imperfections of our current urban policies lie in the basic 
political organization of the country and in the effects of this 
organization on national settlement patterns. 


In the paper we will see that economic objectives overcame in- 
tense regionalism in the uneasy compromise that was Confedera- 
tion, and we will trace the unintended effects of federalism on 
urban development patterns. The 1940-50 decade will emerge as 
a watershed in the progression of these patterns with the positive 
policy response by the governments. We will then speculate on 


*The opinions expressed in this paper are those of the author and are not intended to reflect 
those of his employer, the Government of Ontario. 
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the dilemmas which began to emerge in the late 1960’s and how 
we might confront them. Finally, we will explore possible future 
directions and their implications for planning. 


Paddle-to-the-Sea* 


In many ways, the history of Canada’s development resembles 
the story of Paddle-to-the-Sea, which | read as a very young boy. 
Carved by a lad near the Lakehead, Paddle-to-the-Sea was a 
miniature canoe of very fine design which was released by the 
boy into the Great Lakes system near Lake Nipigon. The book is 
the story of the little canoe’s adventures, beginning in a pristine 
and innocent wilderness river, and proceeding through increas- 
ingly populated and hazardous watercourses whose existence 
had not been foreseen by the canoe’s designer. At one point, 
Paddle-to-the-Sea narrowly misses being cut in two in a sawmill 
(he is saved in the nick of time by an astute French-Canadian). 
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“The title, metaphor and some of the illustrations in this paper are inspired by Holling Clancy 


Holling, Paddie-to-the-Sea. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1941). 
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He suffers other misadventures in the complex world he has 
entered. Eventually, he sails into the serenity of the lower St. 
Lawrence River and the ocean. However, unlike his counterpart 
in Scuffy the Tugboat (a pale and sentimental American copy of 
the same basic story) | do not recall Paddle-to-the-Sea being 
reunited with his creators. Whether there is a message in all this 
for Canada | cannot say. Certainly the experiences of Paddle-to- 
the-Sea in his efforts to stay afloat in turbulent circumstances 
are no more challenging than those faced by the Canadian federa- 
tion in its first 108 years. 





Confederation: Dividing up the Powers 


There is little doubt that one of the factors that prompted Con- 
federation was the somewhat negative objective of preserving a 
separate (British) entity in North America in the face of a frisky 
and bumptious United States which was even then casting cove- 
tous eyes on Canada’s virgin natural riches. The Fenian raids 
helped reinforce this motivation to unite British North America. 
But the main rationale for the original four colonies to band toge- 
ther was economic in nature. It was considered that an economic 
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union would provide for the growth of free trade in a common 
jurisdiction to the benefit of all. This motivation can be seen in 
the terms of the British North America Act, in which the main 
powers assigned to the Federal Government were those essential 
to the stimulation of trade (for example, interprovincial transpor- 
tation, harbours, banking, postage, and tariffs). It is clear that 
the Provinces strongly believed in maintaining exclusive control 
over the basic elements of what we now call community develop- 
ment, for example, education, municipal instutitons, health, pro- 
perty and civil rights and generally matters of a “local or private 
nature”. While less honourable notions of a type of “manifest 
destiny” crept into the efforts to entice the later Provinces to join 
the union, the main advantages touted to them were again eco- 
nomic as opposed to, say, the wish of the people of the various 
regions to enjoy the services which could be provided by a cen- 
tral Government in Ottawa. 


Confederation: The Unintended Effects 


This basic mission for the Federal Government, the stimulation 
of economic growth, predominated for the first 60 years of the 
federation’s existence. 


From the beginning, however, technological change and the 
growth of markets in the north-central United States combined to 
alter the pre-Confederation patterns in the spatial distribution of 
economic growth in what is now Canada. The result was the 
growing dominance of central Canada, particularly Ontario. 


The magnitude of these effects can be shown by the fact that 
Nova Scotia was the most prosperous province entering Confed- 
eration in 1867; 100 years later, the poverty of that Province and 
of the Atlantic Region in general was of national concern. In con- 
trast, the expanding industrial base of Ontario and Quebec was 
accentuated by the presence of adjacent U.S. markets, the con- 
fluence of the new rail lines in that area, the availability of cheap 
electrical power, and the area’s proximity to the seat of the Fed- 
eral Government in Ottawa. In turn, this growth stimulated the 
development of a fairly skilled labour force which settled in a 
system of cities and towns in southern Ontario and Quebec. Ona 
national scale, the basic urban pattern began to emerge: a fairly 
dense urban region between Windsor and Montreal (reinforced 
by U.S. urbanization trends), complemented by a series of re- 
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gional centres located at transportation divisional points strung 
out along the United States border. 


Little enough is known about the exact workings of the forces 
that led to this settlement pattern. It is safe to say that the 
Fathers of Confederation knew next to nothing about the com- 
plex economic consequences of the new federation for their res- 
pective regions. But the economic entity they created and the 
powers assigned to the Federal Government set the fundamental 
development pattern which exists in Canada to-day. 
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For the first 70 years, this pattern did not seem to create great 
dissatisfaction, except perhaps in the Atlantic Provinces. Al- 
though even then the West was not completely happy, the rural 
economy of the Prairies was well served by the hundreds of small 
market centres that formed the hinterland for the larger cities of 
Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, Edmonton and Calgary. In Onta- 
rio and Québec, the cities and towns were conservative, well- 
organized communities supporting healthy local industries and 
commerce, with Toronto and Montreal emerging as the financial 
and head office centres of the nation. Government was seen as a 
passive facilitator for business, and local government was ex- 
pected to deliver simple services as economically as posible. 
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The most important of these services was transportation, parti- 
cularly the railways which were direct instruments of federal 
policy from the beginning. 





The Depression and the 1940’s: A New Direction 


The Depression shattered these comfortable assumptions: 
Paddle-to-the-Sea needed help in freeing himself from the marsh. 
People began to question the passive rédle government had 
played with regard to human needs. With the American New Deal 
as an example, they began to demand that governments take 
some responsibility for the provision of relief, housing and jobs. 
Increasingly, the Federal Government was expected to use the 
levers of fiscal and economic policy to ensure stable, high em- 
ployment economic growth. But only a few tentative direct inter- 
ventions such as the 1935 Federal Housing Act were undertaken 
by the Federal Government before World War II when the economy 
responded to the massive new demands for labour, goods and 
services needed to fight the war. The war also focused attention 
onthe réle of the Federal Government in planning and controlling 
the wartime production effort, and on Canada’s emerging réle in 
international affairs. 
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As the.war drew to a close, policy-makers In Ottawa were petri- 
fied that the'country would lapse again.into a Depression. They 
planned a massive program of “reconstruction” which accen- 
tuated the boom that was already in the making as the country 
convertedto a peacetime consumption economy. Significantly,- 
the 1940's was also.the first decade when Canada’s urban.popula- 
tion accounted for more than half the Country’s total population. 


Thus began the transformation of Canada into a modern, urban, 
mixed economy. All at once, family formations deferred by the 
Depression and the war led to massive demands for housing-and.. 
consumer goods as-well as services, such as education and 
health care. This growth was intensified’ by large numbers .of 
postwar.immigrants. With the widespread use of the automobile” 
and the demand for family housing, Canadian-cities grew arid 
spread out in area as suburbia became a new way of life. 








The massive demand for public services created by this growth 
caught the provincial and municipal governments almost com- 
pletely unprepared. Rurally dominated legislatures and unso- 
phisticated bureaucracies prevented most provinces from play- 
ing the réle in community development which the BNA Act had 
assigned to them. The combination of pressures led the prov- 
inces to concentrate on the most urgent priorities, mostly educa- 
tion and rural populations. While there was some recognition of 
the need for land use planning (for example the Ontario Planning 
Act of 1946, Alberta’s regional planning commissions estab- 
lished in the early 1950’s, and the Lower Mainland Regional Plan- 
ning Board formed in 1954) most of the active responsibility in 
this area was assigned to the municipalities. 


If the provinces were forced to respond to the postwar boom in 
only a selective way, the municipalities were almost totally 
unequipped to play an effective role. Municipal structures had 
changed little since before Confederation (the Baldwin Act, 
which is still the basis for most provincial Municipal Acts, was 
passed in Upper Canada in 1949, when Toronto was a city of 
31,000 souls). What was particularly troublesome was that the 
growth came in outward expansion (not redevelopment) based on 
the access provided by the automobile. As a result, rural town- 
ships were transformed into suburbs almost overnight, without 
the financial base or the expertise to provide piped services, 
roads and schools, let alone to provide these in a planned man- 
ner. The result was a series of monotonous subdivisions, in 
which basic necessities such as a reliable water supply were 
often in question. 


In contrast, the Federal Government was in a better position to 
respond to the demands of the communities undergoing this 
growth. With a core of expertise recently freed from the war ef- 
fort and with surplus revenues generated by wartime levels of 
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taxation and postwar prosperity, Ottawa was well equipped to fill 
the void by helping to meet community development needs in the 
interests of national economic and social development and con- 
tinued prosperity. As a result, a series of federal initiatives was 
begun which set the trends in federal activity in the late 1960's. 


The Postwar Federal Initiatives 


From the point of view of urban development, the National Hous- 
ing Act of 1944, and its expanded version of 1954, were the most 
important of these initiatives. Under the Act, federal support for 
mortgages, mostly for those single family houses which were 
putting so much strain on suburbanizing municipalities was be- 
gun, although until the early 1970’s the income criteria under the 
Act restricted the support to the wealthier parts of the country. 
Federal support for housing redevelopment, home improvements 
and extensions and community planning and research was also 
initiated under the 1954 NHA. 





A second initiative affecting settlement patterns directly, federal 
regional development initiatives, came somewhat later. After a 
period in the.1950’s when federal activities were on a project 
basis (e.g. the Trans-Canada Highway and the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way) the basis of a regional economic development program 
began with the creation of ARDA in 1961, the Atlantic Develop- 
ment Board in 1962 and the Area Development Agency in 1963. 
These efforts were further augmented by the creation of the De- 
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partment of Regional Economic Expansion in 1969. Although it 
can be questioned whether these programs achieved their goals, 
they are an indication of a federal interest in achieving a greater 
regional balance in the country. 


As the postwar years progressed, the Federal Government found 
itself involved in a host of social programs which also were close- 
ly related to community development. These included shared 
cost programs with the provinces for medical care and welfare 
as well as direct programs such as Family Allowances, Old Age 
Security, and Unemployment Insurance. On the one hand, it 
could be postulated that these programs had a neutral effect on 
the urbanization trends of the country, in that national standards 
ensured that no particular province or city provided a centre of 
attraction for migrants because of superior services, as was the 
case in many American cities. On the other hand, these pro- 
grams tended to distort expenditure priorities in what was still a 
highly regionalized country and to create a massive centralized 
bureaucracy that many considered to be an enormous waste of 
money. 





The Provinces in the 1950’s and 1960’s 

It is not possible to generalize about the réle played by the prov- 
inces during this period. In some (e.g. Ontario, Alberta and Brit- 
ish Columbia) diverse experiments in regional planning and dev- 
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elopment were being evolved. In others, the provincial govern- 
ments of the day seemed to be unconcerned about the settle- 
ment trends within their boundaries and were content to concede 
the initiative to the Federal Government and the private sector. 
Municipal planning legislation was passed and strengthened in 
all provinces in this period. In the 1960’s all provinces began to 
experience a severe strain on their financial ability to meet the 
needs of their people, which was in part offset by the federal- 
provincial cost-sharing arrangements which characterized the 
time. 


With two exceptions (Metropolitan Toronto and Metropolitan 
Winnipeg) municipal political systems remained fundamentally 
unchanged with growth pressures in other areas being accom- 
modated by simple annexation. Until the late 1960’s the muni- 
cipal réle continued to be one of providing services as economic- 
ally as possible in the face of increasing financial stresses. 
While municipal Official Plans were dutifully prepared, approved 
and frequently ignored, the action continued to be at the more 
detailed level of development control through zoning, and muni- 
cipal objectives continued to be devoted to maximizing assess- 
ment and minimizing costs. 


The 1970’s: Paddling Over the Falls 


By the late 1960’s, much had been accomplished in the country 
as a whole. The major basic Welfare State services were in place. 
The Federal Government had shown some ability to ensure na- 
tional economic prosperity and had assisted in meeting the com- 
munity development pressures which followed the war. The baby 
boom had somehow been housed, fed and educated and a new 
level of material standard of living had been established. An es- 
sentially peaceful population and the absence of large racial 
minorities prevented the repetition in Canada of the violent erup- 
tions in American cities. 


And yet a whole new set of questions was beginning to be asked. 
The trend toward the metropolitanization of Canada was an 
emerging issue, highlighted in the Economic Council of Canada’s 
Fifth Annual Review (1967) and in the Lithwick report of 1971. 
There were calls for a more co-ordinated federal réle in urban 
affairs which led to the creation of the Ministry of State for Urban 
Affairs in the same year. The provinces and municipalities were 
increasingly unhappy about the imbalance of revenues between 
the Federal Government and the provincial and municipal levels 
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in relation to spending responsibilities. Costs of public services 
such as health and education were increasing at almost exponen- 
tial rates, and people were becoming concerned about the size 
and cost of government itself. In rural areas, continued depopu- 
lation and the decline in the health of the agricultural and fishing 
industries were leading to a general uneasiness. In the cities, 
residents were questioning the basic attitudes of municipal deci- 
sion makers and their penchant for growth at any price. They 
began to demand a réle in making the decisions that affected 
their everyday lives. They responded to a world-wide concern 
about economic and population growth and demanded a halt to 
mindless expansion and waste of resources. They became anx- 
ious to preserve architectural and other links with the past. 
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in political terms, the results of this unrest were-dramatic. in the 
municipal elections of the early 1970’s, enough reform-minded 
people were elected to places like Toronto, Winnipeg and-Van- 
couver to change the basic orientation of their municipal coun- 

ils. In 1974, even the stranglehold of Mayor Jean Drapeau on 
Montreal’s politics was weakened by the electors. At the.provin- 
cial level, incumbent governments in eight provinces’ were de- 
feated in five years. _ 7 


In part, thiS-unrest results from a feeling that there is a lack of 
leadership of.our society. This feeling is as prévalent in the-cor- 
porate boardrooms as it is in community meeting halls and in 
Canadian living rooms where the whole sordid story is played 


back over TV sets..On a more basic level, it is clear that our = 


social and political structures are undergoing great changes 
which result from greater leisure time; higher levels of education 
and the pervasive influence of electronic communications. These 
are signs ofa generation able to achieve a higher degree of self- 
fulfilment, but they also mean that.basic assumptions and struc- 
tures are under a degree of scrutiny they have never received be- 
fore. Until our decision-making structures respond miore fully ‘to 
these new demands on them the crankiness of the citizens will 
remain and grow: . ee Se 
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The Future Policy Environment... 


In view of these circumstances, what will be the environment for 
Canadian settlement policies in future? To begin with, it will be a 
decentralizing society experiencing more social and political 
conflict as jurisdictions as large as Québec and as small as local 
neighbourhoods attempt to wrest power and money away from 
central institutions. Second, as the birth rate declines, immigra- 
tion will become the main variable in national demographic pat- 
terns. This, combined with the inexorable pressures for Third 








World immigration in Canada, will continue to place increasingly 
severe strains on our society. Third, the time of plenty is over as 
shortages of many commodities develop with the disruption of 
many industries through the depletion and/or high cost of petro- 
leum and other basic natural resources. If the society responds 
well to these shortages, it will turn in the direction of conserva- 
tion, recycling and a stable economy. If it responds poorly it will 
become less pleasant to live here as more and more people pur- 
sue but do not attain a wasteful lifestyle which is no longer pos- 
sible. It should be noted that the importance of energy will accel- 
erate the development of Alberta, Saskatchewan and the North- 
west Territories. This can help to offset the centralization of 
population in Ontario and Quebec, but careful planning and 
vigorous building of new communities will be necessary to capi- 
talize on this trend. We should thank our lucky stars that there is 
no oil left in Ontario. 


. .. And the Policy Process 
What characteristics will the Canadian policy process have to 


possess to meet these challenges? First, it will have to accom- 
plish two seemingly contradictory objectives: becoming better 
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co-ordinated and becoming more decentralized. We will have to 
learn much more about how our policies on, say, immigration 
affect local programs for education and social services. We will 
need to be able to predict the effect of regional planning policies 
on the supply and price of housing in the core and on the out- 
skirts of metropolitan areas. At the same time, the political pres- 
sure for a greater degree of decentralization of decision making 
will become immense as people become more and more involved 
in determining their own quality of life and as they become more 
sophisticated in influencing the political system. With this co-or- 
dination and decentralization it will be necessary to have greater 
flexibility in the programs of senior governments, particularly the 
Federal Government. A new balance will have to be struck be- 
tween national standards and the need to meet and stimulate 
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local initiative. We are likely to see more programs such as LIP 
and OFY which permit a self-definition of needs. But hopefully 
such programs could be initiated and administered at the local 
level in the future. Finally, the policy process will need to pos- 
sess a greater degree of financial accountability and means by 
which the automatic growth of spending and bureaucracy can be 
democratically controlled. Many would suggest that we are on 
exactly the opposite course now. 


The Responsibilities of Government 


What steps need to be taken by governments to meet the circum- 
stances of the next fifteen years? 
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It is tempting to speak here about the need for new mechanisms 
for intergovernmental co-operation in urban settlement policy. 
After all, “urban councils”, “urban forums” and “tri-level consul- 
tation” have been the subject of much debate and a certain 
amount of experimentation in the past five years. It is, however, 
becoming clear that such solutions are too superficial to deal 
adequately with the demands which will be placed on govern- 
ments in the future. In addition, effective machinery can only be 
created once there is a willingness on the part of the participants 
to examine the problems and work out solutions. It is clear that 
this willingness is absent in the Federal Government and in most 
of the provincial governments at this time. 


There are, however, some signs that the climate is changing. 
These can be found in the efforts by the federal Ministry of State 
for Urban Affairs to develop an urban strategy for Canada. What 
is most important about this development is the fact that it is 
being pursued in concert with the other federal ministries with a 
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direct impact on urbanization, such as the Department of Man- 
power and Immigration. Another encouraging sign is the fact 
that the development of the strategy is being undertaken in a low- 
key fashion and in consultation with provincial and municipal 
governments. 


The Federal Réle 
What may emerge is a different understanding of the réle of the 


Federal Government in settlement policy. The federal réle should 
be to avoid narrow unilateral interventions in the affairs of urban 
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areas and to concentrate on efforts to understand the spatial im- 
pact of its legitimate activities in such areas as immigration and 
national transportation policy with a view to moulding these poli- 
cies to accentuate more desirable settlement trends in the coun- 
try. What about Mid-Canada anyway? Who says we can’t do it? 


The Federal Government also holds the key to an overhaul of the 
public finance system in Canada. As it is currently organized, the 
system leads the Federal Government to search for new ways to 
spend money regardless of actual needs, while it continues to 
deprive the municipalities of the financial resources necessary to 
do their jobs effectively. The result is a net increase in total pub- 
lic spending — something we can ill afford if we are to control 
inflation. 


If agreement can be reached on the principle of providing greater 
financial resources to the provinces and municipalities, the main 
problem will be how to do this with maximum flexibility and still 
be able to maintain the Federal Government's fiscal powers which 
are essential to the management of the economy. The simplest 
solution would be the transfer of a greater share of personal in- 
come tax revenues, in specific percentage points, to the prov- 
inces for a “pass-through” to municipalities. To maintain federal 
economic leverage, a “fiscal policy zone” of percentage points 
could be established, control of which would be subject to recall 
by the Federal Government after consultation if the revenue were 
required for fiscal policy purposes. 


Another possibility would be for the Federal Government to con- 
sider shutting down some of its direct intervention programs and 
turning over the money and the staff to the provinces and per- 
haps the municipalities that have demonstrated they can do the 
job. The Local Initiatives and Opportunities for Youth Programs 
would be prime candidates. 


A final example would be federal housing programs. They had an 
important demonstration effect in the immediate postwar period, 
but there is no reason why that level of government needs to be 
directly involved in provinces such as Ontario and Québec. where 
a high degree of provincial competence has been demonstrated. 
A transfer of power and money to the provinces would assist in 
rationalizing the housing provision process while leaving the Fed- 
eral Government with some financial control to permit it to exer- 
cize its legitimate authority to insist on national standards and to 
manage the economy. 
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The Provincial Role 


In a federal system characterized by a high degree of regionalism, 
the provinces of course must play a pivotal réle. The failure of 
most provinces to prosecute this réle effectively is one of the tra- 
gedies of Canadian settlement policy. They possess the powers 
of community development, of municipal structural reform and 
of regional planning which can make the difference between a 
healthy urban society and a sick one. In most instances, how- 
ever, the provinces have taken a /aissez-faire attitude to urban 
development and a negative attitude to suggestions that the 
national aspects of the problem be addressed effectively. Collec- 
tively, they have been unable to demonstrate the case for a 
decentralized federation which is the prerequisite to the changes 
in the federal approach mentioned above. Instead, they have 
abandoned the réle of national leadership in settlement policy to 
the Federal Government, which has interpreted this rédle to its 
own tastes. 


Obviously, the provinces will have to be willing partners if the 
current federal effort to develop a national urban strategy is to be 
successful. In addition, the provinces have much to do to put 
their own houses in order. The first efforts at regional planning in 
Ontario indicate that a greater degree of co-ordination within 
provincial bureaucracies is necessary if regional settlement pat- 
terns are to be altered. But the main challenge facing the prov- 
inces is the development of modern systems of municipal gov- 
ernment which have the financial base and the decision-making 
structures to meet the needs of the next fifteen years. 


The Municipal Réle 


As we have noted, it is at the local level that there is the most 
pressing need for change. What is required, at least in urban 
areas, is areassessment and redefinition of the réle of local gov- 
ernment. Its decision-making structures and electoral process 
are designed for a time when local government was not consi- 
dered a “political” forum required to make hard decisions about 
priorities in which its citizens were vitally interested. It was not 
designed to deliver social services, to develop housing policies, 
to facilitate participation or even to plan. It does not have the 
financial resources to carry out these activities effectively and it 
is burdened by a host of special purpose authorities which made 
sense when they were set up but which complicate the process 
immeasurably now. 
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Aside from the fundamental financial problem the main obstacle 
to effective local government in Canada is structural. These prob- 
lems exist at two scales: the overall municipal structural require- 
ments of urban regions and the internal structural inadequacies 
of individual municipalities. 


At the regional scale, the need for municipal structures able to 
plan and install major services such as transportation, sewer and 
water in growing regions has long been recognized. Some suc- 
cessful experiments have been undertaken in Canada, for exam- 
ple, Ontario’s metropolitan and regional governments, the evolu- 
tion of the City of Winnipeg and British Columbia’s regional dis- 
tricts. The main problem with these experiments is that they 
have sacrificed a measure of local autonomy and accountability. 
At a time of increased citizen activism, and concern about the 
costs of government, many of these regional bodies have come 
under attack for being expensive and unresponsive to local 
needs. The challenge, which will be met in different ways in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, will be to combine regional efficien- 
cies and economies of scale with a political capability for res- 
ponding to local needs and aspirations. 
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At the scale of the local municipality, nothing short of dramatic 
reform of local political and administrative systems is likely to 
save local government from creeping irrelevance. At the heart of 
this reform is the recognition that the local council is now a fully 
political body making choices on contentious issues in pursuit 
of community aspirations, rather than a venerable board of 
trustees in search of the single “right” solution to simple prob- 
lems. This means increasing accountability by eliminating inde- 
pendent special purpose bodies and concentrating decision- 
making power in the council. It means clarifying and expanding 
the power of the council to delegate administrative decisions to 
officials to permit the elected body to concentrate on policy 
questions. It means reforming the electoral system to permit 
voters a simple choice among candidates for one general pur- 
pose elected position to deal with municipal matters, schools, 
hydro and other local services, for example, instead of having 
separate positions for each. Finally, it requires more generalized 
“grants of power” to municipalities from the provinces to permit 
them more flexibility in dealing with local problems, and less 
provincial supervision in areas such as planning. 


The Implications for Planning 
What are the implications of all this for the future of planning? 
The failures of planning in recent years seem to be due to a poor 


fit between land use objectives of municipal planners and the 
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other activities of government integral to the implementation of 
plans. While the need fora greater degree of comprehensiveness 
in planning is increasingly recognized (for example, in the com- 
bining of land use and transportation objectives in the Metro- 
politan Toronto Transportation Plan Review), greater integration 
is necessary. 


One approach now being attempted in Britain, corporate plan- 
ning, has considerable potential. This approach is a marriage of 
physical planning and management by objectives techniques. It 
involves the establishment of basic community objectives and 
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the organization of municipal programs into policy streams for 
evaluation and adjustment in relation to these objectives and the 
limitations on the resources available. In this fashion, physical 
planning, social planning and delivery, the budgetary process 
and all the other resources of the jurisdiction are harnessed to- 
gether in pursuit of agreed community and corporate objectives 
set by elected representatives. As a result, informed policy de- 
bate and evaluation and a heightened public awareness a gov- 
ernment performance are possible. 


The corporate planning approach is only one technique which 
can help us to deal with the basic problem: government activi- 
ties are more complex and interdependent and the citizen and 
elected representative require means of evaluating and improving 
the use of scarce public resources. The organizational changes 
required to deal with these problems will be troublesome for 
those involved, but planners should be able to make a significant 
contribution because of their propensity for more comprehensive 
thinking and their intrinsic longing to be more relevant and effec- 
tive in dealing with community problems. 
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In addition, like all other municipal activities, planning will con- 
tinue to become a much more political process in which the plan- 
ner will be required to service the political debate with alternative 
courses of action to achieve public objectives. This, combined 
with the emphasis on public participation which is already a fact 
of planning life, means that planning professionals will need to 
develop and perfect communication and negotiating skills to 
meet the needs of a much more public policy process. The 
amounts of money and effort expended on the public programs 
of the Greater Vancouver Regional District’s Livable Region Plan 
and the Metropolitan Toronto Planning staff's Metroplan Pro- 
gram are indications of the magnitude of the communication/ 
participation tasks to come. 


As a result of the changes to come in municipal government, 
planners will find themselves part of larger and larger organiza- 
tions of which the various parts are more and more interdepend- 
ent. With other municipal bureaucrats they will need to develop 
skills of human management that will enable them to work effec- 
tively in this environment. In this regard, there is a clear need for 
centres of mid-career training in municipal management of a 
type similar to the staff colleges operated by the Federal and 
some Provincial Governments. Few if any municipalities are suf- 
ficiently large to sustain such a college on their own, and one of 
the values of this type of institution for staff and their employers 
would be the possibility of sharing experiences with those from 
other municipalities. Accordingly, the establishment of munici- 
pal mid-career training centres would appear to be a fertile field 
for universities and colleges to develop in consultation with 
municipalities. Indeed, the University of Western Ontario, for 
examiple, has recently established such a program. 


It follows that important changes are necessary in pre-career pro- 
fessional planning education currently offered at universities in 
Canada. While there is still a need to provide a core of technical 
knowledge concerning land use planning, the educational sys- 
tem should equip the planning graduate with a detailed know- 
ledge of the political system and the essential components of 
municipal administration, particularly those which ought to be 
brought to bear in corporate planning and similar techniques. 
This type of training should be augmented by as much practical 
experience in government during the program as possible. To be 
successful, such an effort must overcome the apparent unwilling- 
ness of governments to participate in programs of internship for 
planning students. It may be possible for the student financial 
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support system to relieve the financial burden on agencies which 
are unable to pay an intern a salary. The solutions can only be 
found through hard negotiation by all concerned, but the need 
for programs of this type must be recognized and supported. 


Planning education should also equip the students explicitly to 
deal effectively with citizens and citizens’ groups. Here there are 
fewer organizational hang-ups than with internship programs. 
Many planning schools have experimented with ad hoc programs 
of involving students with the community, but such efforts 
should become an explicit and compulsory part of planning edu- 
cation programs. To inject a personal note, | might mention that | 
have learned nearly as much about planning as a member of a 
ratepayers’ group as | have in my daytime employment in the five 
years since | received my planning degree. For the student and 
the professional, working directly with citizens part of the time is 
a useful counterbalance to the unrealities of bureaucratic life. 


In this paper | have attempted to show how the policy process 
evolved naturally from the country’s structure and development 
and to explore the types of changes which are needed to resolve 
imperfections in the process. It is clear that the process has 
accomplished much for the people of Canada. It is equally clear 
that its stresses and strains will become more acute in the imme- 
diate future. One of the things that has made this paper so diffi- 
cult to write is a degree of pessimism about whether the basic 
changes necessary will be made — our system seems caught in 
an inexorable progression, anchored to the familiar concepts of 
the past, and without any willingness or ability to respond to the 
increasing unrest of the people. Yet, if enough people keep cal- 
ling for a reassessment of Canada’s trend to centralization in set- 
tlement and government, it may still be possible to reorient the 
nation’s affairs. In the meantime, like Paddle-to-the-Sea, we are 
swept on through confusing and contradictory currents, savour- 
ing the considerable achievement of still being afloat. 
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PADDLE-TO-THE-SEA: 
HOW WE GOT HERE 
AND WHERE WE’RE GOING 


COMMENTARY 


Eli Comay 


| start on an unabashedly personal note. My reaction to Ken Cameron's 
guided tour through the Canadian urban policy process derives inevi- 
tably from my own experience as a planner who grew up in the U.S. but 
spent most of his working life in Canada. | found it hard, twenty-odd 
years ago, to fit such solidly American precepts as Home Rule into the 
arcane linguistic spin-offs of the British North America Act (municipali- 
ties as provincial “creatures” and “emanations”). | have been steadily 
and equally bemused by the persistent Canadian determination to sing 
its songs to the U.S. tune — what Larry Bourne has fittingly called “the 
prevailing effects of images of the American ‘urban model’ on our policy 
thinking”. 

The record is depressing. Along the way it has included, for example, 
such senseless inanities as fashioning our inner city renewal schemes 
on misguided fantasies of the domestic urban social structure, and 
such equally dubious ideological preoccupations as debiting our ex- 
pressways with crime in the streets. We have not, sadly, paid any atten- 
tion to the salutary American habits, such as using the courts to rein- 
force social policy goals — like outlawing racially restrictive housing 
covenants or proscribing exclusionary zoning practices. 


Cameron’s review has the singular virtue of placing the development of 
Canadian urban policy into a solidly Canadian historic context. What 
may well be old hat for some of our more scholarly practitioners is not, 
from the record, exactly perceived wisdom for most of us. We engage in 
endless debates about “senior” government responsibilities (though 
never daring to mouth the deadly term “junior”) and gavotte interminably 
through a maze of duo, tri and quadripartite relations. Knowing its his- 
toric and structural context doesn't make the Federal Government’s $100 
million waterfront “gift” to Toronto’s voters particularly acceptable, but 
at least helps to explain it. : 


One quarrels mildly with some of Cameron's details. Ontario’s regional 
government initiatives seem sometimes to yield not the best but the 
worst of all worlds; sacrifice of local autonomy and accountability 
accompanied by ineffective second-tier authority (little wonder that they 
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are seen heroically all over the world except at home). It is not the 
amounts of money and effort spent on Metroplan’s public involvement 
program which really matter, but that they have been so futile. The re- 
gional economic development programs appear to have been measur- 
ably less than a middling success. 


(Time has unfortunately caught up with him too. British Columbia’s 
militantly activist government has been soundly tossed out on its heels. 
We are not really likely to see much more of OFY and LIP; OFY is al- 
ready officially dead and LIP may not be far behind.) 


The author expresses a healthy disenchantment with urban councils and 
forums and tri-level consultations; it is always refreshing to acknow- 
ledge that the envelope matters less than the letter. But his otherwise 
driving optimism is a little disconcerting. The meteorological equip- 
ment capable of perceiving the “changing climate” of intergovernmental 
relationships has not, it seems to me, been invented yet. Reallocation 
of fiscal resources (particularly to the municipalities) is more of a mi- 
rage than ever. The Federal Government’s “low-key” initiatives in urban 
strategy are perhaps best characterized by its out-and-out copycat ver- 
sion of Ontario’s housing action program and by its noisy determination 
to ensure that it is the federal flag that is seen to fly high and mighty 
over the expenditure of “federal” housing dollars. 


No matter. The future may not be all that bright, but it is always useful 
to have a clear record of the past. Ken Cameron’s tale should be of help 
to anyone who would like to be able to distinguish between the struc- 
tural and idiosyncratic characteristics of Canada’s urban history. That 
is, | would think, a pretty good way of getting the mythical American 
model into its right context. A useful contribution indeed, but one still 
wonders how we’re going to go about getting rid of exclusionary resi- 
dential zoning practices. 
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PADDLE-TO-THE-SEA: 
HOW WE GOT HERE 
AND WHERE WE’RE GOING 


COMMENTARY 


Reg Lang 


When Ken Cameron was a kid he read Paddle-to-the-Sea. When | was a 
kid on the Prairies, in the Spring we would find a willow tree and make 
bows and arrows. The idea was to string the sturdiest possible bow that 
would shoot the farthest possible arrow. It didn’t take long to discover 
that an arrow shot too high didn’t go as far as one shot lower. 


Aiming too high is what this article does. It aims for no less than “to 
trace the impact of Canada’s basic political and economic structure on 
the human settlement pattern in this country”. That should be more than 
enough but, no, the paper also promises to identify “a different and 
more appropriate alternative to the metropolitanization of Canada”. 
Which is still, apparently, not high enough, for the paper also strives “to 
outline the policy and planning framework that must be created” if such 
an alternative is to be achieved. 


Too high; way too high. The arrow, inevitably, must fall way short. 
Canada’s economic and political structure can’t be done in twelve 
pages; and twelve more pages don’t go very far toward prescribing the 
future policy environment — a decentralized society, immigration- 
pressured and shortage-suffering — and its planning framework. Some 
good ideas are there (such as the provinces “putting their own houses in 
order before prescribing solutions to municipalities”) but they aren’t 
developed beyond the usual rhetoric of coordination, integration, struc- 
tural change, flexibility . . . the language of the civil servant who sees, 
as “the basic problem: government activities are more complex and 
interdependent and the citizen and elected representative require means 
of evaluating and improving the use of scarce resources”. Try that one 
on your next public meeting. 


My basic problem in reading this paper was to figure out why it made me 
feel so uneasy. Dissonance best describes it. The tone of the paper is 
“objective”, yet it altogether lacks documentation, backup data, 
sources. That wouldn't matter in a normative statement, but the paper 
isn’t that either; it offers no deeply felt values, no fire, no passion. (The 
Depression, which | recall and experienced as a time of despair and 
enormous human suffering, reflected in the faces of Heather Robert- 
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son’s Salt of the Earth, is presented as a ‘ine when people “began to 
question the passive réle government had played,with regard to human 
needs”!). z= % 


So we end up ‘with neither rigour. nor vigour, in a well-intended but 
unavoidably bland overview. In fact, the paper-exhibits a characteristic 
common to the political structure the paper criticizes: the tendency of 
governments, particularly those in Ottawa, in the name of “national poli- 
cy” and so-called necessary sea-to-sea standards, to impose their bland 
overviews on a country whose most distinguishing feature probably is 
Its diversity, We don't yet seem to have learned: to see diversity as a 
basis of stability, with’ differences as Strengths to build on rather than 
as irritations to be smoothed ‘out for the sake of consistency (which, 
Oscar Wilde reminded ts, is the last refuge of the unimaginative). <s 


Among the regions’and the cities-and the towns of Canada we know 
there is-plenty of diversity. We are less knowledgeable about the nature 
of the differences and the similarities: Planners have less need for gen- 
eral overviews than for their opposite — specific Indepth Interviews that 
can be shared to “yield insights that strengthen both the parts and-the 
whole. Effort in that direction is sorely needed. * * 


Meanwhile, let's acknowledge that there‘are many Paddle-to-the- Seas in 
this Gountry, and many pathways to oerenys 


woe 
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VALUES AND ALTERNATIVE 
URBAN FUTURES AS THE 
BASIS FOR POLICY-MAKING 


Ira M. Robinson and Walter Jamieson 


INTRODUCTION 


It has been popular during the past decade among urban plan- 
ners and policy analysts to shun, and in some instances, to 
deprecate the value of long-term planning in favour of short-term 
or middle-range planning. Widespread current concern over prob- 
lems of environmental degradation, depletion of non-renewable 
resources, food shortages and inflation have provided added am- 
munition for this position. As a consequence, it is popular to ar- 
gue that we shouid focus on immediate problems, policies and 
strategies. 


The premise of this paper is just the opposite. Our position is 
that studying the long-term future and undertaking long-term 
planning are essential for developing adequate urban develop- 
ment policies for Canada, and that at the core of this undertaking 
is the task of identifying Canadian values, attitudes and prefer- 
ences. 


Advantages of Studying and Planning the Long-term Future 


There are several good reasons why this area of study should be 
of increasing importance to policy makers since its basic aim is 
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to act as acatalyst to clear and logical thinking. It can help trace 
the implications of alternative policies, rationalize various poli- 
cies which have a distinct long-term effect, and act as a control 
over seemingly uncontrollable “trends” and secular forces. 


Tracing the implications: The complex ricocheting and rippling 
effects of a particular policy are rarely recognized by the policy 
maker and politician who make it. Indeed, the simpler the policy 
looks, the more complicated its consequences tend to be over 
time. Policy decisions may tend to achieve the opposite of what 
was initially intended. For example, many policy makers are sug- 
gesting strategies and policies designed to impose limits on 
urban growth without fully understanding and evaluating the po- 
tential redistributive effects of these decisions. Through system- 
atic long-term analysis and planning the implications of the com- 
plex, even perverse effects of a policy proposal can be traced out. 


Rationalization of long-term investment policies: A high propor- 
tion of fixed investments in Canada is now the direct responsibil- 
ity of government at one of the three levels. The structures we are 
planning and building now and the utilities we are installing are 
expected to last much longer than twenty-five years. For exam- 
ple, the schools our children or grandchildren will attend in the 
early twenty-first century, the homes they will live in, the fac- 
tories and offices they will work in, are being planned or built 
now. Indeed, they will probably have to serve the needs of ano- 
ther generation beyond the year 2000. The living patterns of the 
next two or three decades are being finalized now. Decisions 
aimed at meeting the increasing demand for a better environment, 
more space for recreation, improved mobility, can best be made 
only as part of a long-term strategy. 


Control of trends: A third aim of studying the long-term future 
and engaging in long-term planning is to provide policy-makers 
with the necessary information about trends and the effects of 
changing conditions so that they are better placed to anticipate 
and where necessary, to forestall the course of events. Many 
policy makers are rightly concerned about the extent of the on- 
rush of events, which is now so swift and complex that the op- 
tions are removed or limited well before the actual decision has 
to be made. Often the hands of the policy makers and elected 
politicians are forced by “technical” considerations, and, as a 
consequence, our democratic fabric itself becomes threatened. 
It is necessary that our policy makers and politicians be equipped 
to relate the costs and benefits of any particular decision to a 
long-term perspective. 
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Approaches to Long-Term Forecasting 


Long-term planning involves, of course, forecasting the future. 
There are two basic approaches in use for forecasting: The first 
starts from today’s assured basis of knowledge and accepts the 
present and a future influenced very much by the present. This 
approach essentially projects trends forward and tries to accom- 
modate the results. The second approach initially assesses fu- 
ture values, goals, and needs and works backwards towards the 
present to see what would have to be done to bring about the 
desired future. 


Jantsch (1967) defines the former approach as exploratory fore- 
casting and the latter as normative forecasting. Gabor (1964) 
refers to the latter approach as “inventing the future”. The latter 
approach to forecasting has another important implication: it 
implies the acceptance of an active society, to use Friedmann’s 
. term (1969). At the moment, urban Canada is closer to being a 
reactive one, limited to adaptive action and dependent on out- 
side forces. This normative approach has another important im- 
plication, namely, that there is no single future, but that there are 
alternative futures, these alternatives essentially being depend- 
ent on different sets of goals, values and needs of the society. 
An active society recognizes that it can, to a very large extent, 
choose among these alternative futures. Thus its style of plan- 
ning and policy making includes inventing such possible futures, 
choosing desirable ones, and then determining what needs to be 
done (e.g. what policies to adopt) in order to accomplish them. 


The key question one would ask using this approach is: “What 
do we want urban Canadian society to be in the year 2000?” Put 
this way the question is quite different from: “What do we expect 
Canadian society to be in the year 2000, and what can we do 
about it?”, which would be asked in the first approach to long- 
term planning. We subscribe to the second approach to planning 
and forecasting, because we believe it is a more meaningful way 
to arrive at the policies needed for urban Canada in the future. By 
first determining the underlying values and needs of Canadians, 
without necessarily taking into account any constraints, (e.g. 
financial, political, etc.) it is possible to open up a variety of new 
possibilities for meeting these needs. Thus, if a strong Canadian 
value is cooperation and citizen participation, especially at the 
local level, then certain factors which ordinarily would be consi- 
dered pervasive problems (for example, in the provision of suit- 
able housing of a certain type [the high cost of delivering such 
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housing]) — there might be developed cooperative arrangements 
which would diminish if not completely eliminate the effect of 
this economic constraint. In other words, under certain value 
systems factors which might otherwise be considered con- 
straints and unchangeable, would not be as valid or compelling. 


To engage in long-term planning there is a need, then, to identify 
Canadian values, both current ones and those likely to exist in 
the future, in particular as they potentially impinge on urban de- 
velopment. We recognize that values change and therefore we 
cannot assume that today’s values will remain in the future. More- 
over, in a multicultural, pluralistic society such as Canada’s, 
there will be many different sets of values and value systems. We 
need, therefore, a sophisticated methodology for identifying 
these values, both in the present and in the future. 


The remainder of this paper will discuss: (1) possible approaches 
to identifying values; (2) a set of key variables or dimensions 
which we believe will affect the long-term urban future in Canada, 
and for each variable or dimension a range of possible value 
choices; (3) three possible alternative urban scenarios which re- 
flect logical combinations of the possible attitudes to the socie- 
tal and urban variables or dimensions identified in (2); and (4) 
conclude with some brief comments as to how this approach 
would improve and enrich decision and policy making. 


I. FORECASTING CHANGES IN ATTITUDES 
AND VALUE SYSTEMS 


Broadly, there are two basic approaches the investigator may use 
to enquire into people’s values, attitudes and preferences — now 
or in the future. First, he may ask them directly, by means of the 
questionnaire or interview technique, about their values and atti- 
tudes. By using consistency tests and systems of branching 
logic, the investigator may guide people to refine and justify 
their preferences. Furthermore, by including questions about the 
likely direction of future change and about people’s attitudes to- 
ward these changes, the method can try to anticipate future pos- 
sibilities. Such conventional methods for investigating future 
values have been insufficiently used in the past; when they are 
employed, they can provide suggestive results. 


The attitude survey approach, as revealing as it is, has its ob- 
vious limitations. It is likely to underestimate the influence that 
comes about from opinion leaders, acting through education and 
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the mass media. It does not explore people’s underlying, implicit 
values and motivations and, most importantly, it does not face 
people with geniune choice situations where they have to make 
real-life trade-offs between one value or preference and another. 
There is considerable evidence that people’s actual behaviour di- 
verts markedly from what they say they want or profess to believe 
in. What is needed is a method which tries to combine data on 
the attitude and preferences of different social groups with infor- 
mation on behaviour patterns. 


The most obvious way of doing this is to expose the respondent 
to simulated environments or components of such environments 
where he/she can be faced with highly distilled or concentrated 
choice situations. This can be accomplished by use of a method 
(or methods) which involves a game-playing situation, compris- 
ing the following elements: (1) simulation; (2) choice; (3) trade- 
off. 


(1) Simulation: The purpose here is to transfer the respondent 
imaginatively into different “worlds”. To achieve this, it is possi- 
ble to use techniques of iconographic and physical simulation. 
Various technologies might be employed for this, derived from 
the simulators used to instruct people to drive cars or pilot air- 
planes. This technique involves basically a display system which 
can take the form of a cinema or television screen, together with 
perhaps cassette or disc programs, on which can be shown pro- 
jections of different environments; this might be accompanied 
by sounds or other physical manifestations. | 


(2) Choice: Here, a selection facility would be made available to 
permit respondents to make ordered choices among the imagined 
environments shown in (1). The potential technology here derives 
from the teaching machines, using computers, increasingly em- 
ployed in education and medical diagnosis to make available 
complex sets of branching choices. 


(3) Trade-off: In order to make the “game” meaningful and to 
judge the responses on some sort of objective scale, the res- 
pondent has to support his choices in situations where trade- 
offs, with limited resources, are involved. Determination of com- 
munity trade-off preferences is a comparatively new field of re- 
search involving, in many instances, the use of techniques that 
have been developed from popular adult games such as Mono- 
poly. One such technique is a “priority evaluator” electrified 
game board which asks people to use simulated money tokens to 
“buy” different environmental qualities, which are shown in the 
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form of illuminated pictures; the overall results of the respond- 
ent’s choices are constantly visible (Hoinville, 1971). Another 
technique that has been developed is a set of simple cards, each 
card representing various aspects of the residential environment, 
and each card describing the different amount, condition or level 
of that attribute (Robinson, Baer, Bannerjee, and Flachsdart, 
1975). In this “game” the respondent is told he/she would be able 
to improve three to five attribute quality levels (out of the total 
eleven) over his/her present environmental situation, but to at- 
tain an improvement in any one of the selected attribute levels, 
he/she would have to sacrifice a quality level of one of the re- 
maining attributes. In short, the respondent was forced to make 
trade-offs between various attribute qualities. 


Ideally, a method similar to the one described above would tele- 
scope the whole process of change and adaptation in attitudes 
which occurs over a long period of time in real life, just as 
management and planning “games” attempt to concentrate and 
speed up decision processes in large and complex organizations. 
It is not likely, however, that they will ever entirely take the place 
of real-life, real-time experience. Thus, the results of these me- 
thods will constantly need to be tested with reference to actual 
observations; and, in order to develop such observations, it may 
be desirable to establish on an experimental basis social labora- 
tories where attitudes to value changes could be systematically 
tested in real life. The results of all this effort should be 
presented in some broadly comparable form, and therefore many 
of the “experiments” would need to be repeated on a standard- 
ized basis over time. Perhaps we need to develop a regular 
census of values, comparable to our censuses of population or 
production. It is clear that the present guides we have to help us 
understand people’s values, in the form of election results or 
public opinion polls, are too particularized and often too super- 
ficial to probe the underlying changes in value systems. By using 
alternative value-identification approaches, the policy maker 
may be able to achieve a better understanding of the future 
values and aspirations of Canadians. 


ll. KEY VALUE DIMENSIONS AFFECTING 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT 


As we have argued above, the kind of city or cities we desire and 


the kind of urban process or processes we want for Canada de- 
pend on the values and attitudes chosen. And when one begins 
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level means of delivering services (based on voluntary relation- 
ships without any coercion), to one where there would be greater 
government control, intervention and centralization. The latter 
option would be encouraged by a feeling that strong government 
control is necessary to correct, for example, income disparities 
and environmental degradation. 


(4) Attitudes to the family and the family-based life cycle: These 
can range from a continuation of the concept of the réle of the 
nuclear family, i.e., transmission of cultural and moral values, 
instilling modes of thought, imparting physical norms, and so 
forth, to one where the traditional family is replaced by a series 
of relationships of a semi-permanent nature. Many of the latter 
relationships may take acommunal form with children not neces- 
sarily reared by a two-parent family. 


(5) Attitudes to learning, work, and leisure: These may range 
from acontinuation of the traditional attitudes towards learning, 
work and leisure, where each is seen as a separate activity, to a 
lifestyle which has a flexible and interrelated pattern of play- 
education-work-retirement. The latter would involve periodic re- 
education phases, as well as periods of “retirement” during the 
working life; it would represent not only a value shift, but also 
reflect the fact that a different learning-work pattern is necessary 
because of the pressures from the technological and economic 
environment occasioned by the increasingly rapid obsolescence 
of knowledge. 


(6) Attitudes to income distribution: These may range from a 
position that redistribution is unnecessary and that the market 
system should be left to operate without interference to the pres- 
ent situation where government has increasingly assumed a 
greater rdle in taking care of the disadvantaged by using taxation 
as a form of income distribution, to one where the government, 
through greater taxation, attempts to equalize income distribu- 
tion. The latter would conceivably reflect a mass reaction against 
high personal living standards and a resolution to achieve a fair 
share of income within Canada and between Canada and other 
advanced countries and the developing world. 


Urban Values and Attitudes 

(1) Attitudes to the use and control of urban land: These can 
range from the current attitude, which essentially views land as a 
commodity to be used for its highest and best use, to one where 
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both urban and agricultural land is seen as a resource to be used 
and conserved for the best interest of the community as a whole. 


(2) Attitudes to space: The goals of individual consumers with 
regard to urban wants have generally centred around acquisition 
of more space per family for all their activities. This generally 
leads to the preference for a single-family dwelling, with hobby 
room, garage, garden, private swimming pool and playground for 
the children. In the future, attitudes to space may range from a 
continuation of the trend just described to one where urban 
wants in terms of space are fulfilled on a communal scale. This 
urban attitude change will, in effect, be the result of several 
societal value changes. 


(3) Attitudes to spatial mobility: These may range from one 
where people's “territorial instincts” may be such that they may 
desire to travel more and further, with no part of the world being 
unfamiliar, to the present situation where certain segments of 
society have a very low level of mobility due to poor public trans- 
portation and land use patterns, and where mobility within cities 
is becoming increasingly difficult due to congestion to one 
where because of societal value changes there would be little 
demand for city-wide mobility. 


(4) Attitudes to settlement size: Large-scale urban growth in 
Canada is presently restricted to a few urban centres where there 
have been attempts to control growth minimally in spatial terms. 
Most government attempts to stop growth without the support- 
ing value shift in the general population have been generally 
unsuccessful (for example, Moscow, London). The trend seems 
to be that these areas will continue to grow. However, in the 
United States there is some evidence in recent years that the con- 
tinuous trend towards urbanization may be slowing down, partly 
as the result of technological and other changes in rural areas, 
but also as a result of attitude changes. Many surveys and public 
opinion polls in the U.S. in recent years indicate that a majority 
of Americans, including those living in large cities, prefer small 
towns to city life (Mills and Rawlings, 1971; Zuiches and Fuguitt, 
1971). Further, recently large numbers of Americans have been 
voting as it were, “with their feet and not just with their voices” 
and, since 1970, for the first time in the U.S., non-metropolitan 
areas grew at a faster rate than metropolitan areas (Beale, 1975). 
Canada may experience this trend as well. There appear to be 
two general options for Canadians in terms of settlement size: 
(a) that growth is directed to existing smaller centres or new 
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communities, or (b) that existing larger centres continue to grow 
and this expansion is accommodated. Attitudes may range from 
wanting to live in small urban areas, to living in existing larger 
centres provided that they do not continue to expand, to living in 
even large metropolitan areas. 


The above classification of key value dimensions is very crude 
since it does not take sufficient account of the complex inter- 
actions between the value systems of various areas. It is incom- 
plete because of the fact that it probably leaves out many impor- 
tant value and attitude variables; and it may not cover the full or 
even significant range of possible attitudes towards these varia- 
bles. Moreover, the attitudes specified are oriented only to Cana- 
dian society. If a “world view” had been taken, the values clearly 
might have been different, e.g., towards economic growth, in- 
come distribution. Finally, the classification does not reflect the 
fact that different groups in the population may have different 
values, aspirations and attitudes toward each of these variables, 
and that these may be, as they often are, in conflict; nor does it 
reflect the fact that the same group may indeed hold certain 
values which are in conflict with each other. Despite these limita- 
tions, we feel that it does illustrate the range and nature of 
values that should be considered by the policy maker in long- 
range planning. But these should be tested by the sort of value- 
and attitude-identification approaches suggested in Part |. 


Ill. ALTERNATIVE URBAN SCENARIOS 


For any point in the future, the alternative futures for Canada will 
depend on a forecast of constraints as well as of values at that 
particular point in time. It is possible, however, in 1976, to begin 
to speculate on alternatives given our present knowledge of tech- 
nological possibilities, social and economic relationships and 
the range of alternative value systems described above. From 
this speculation it is possible to outline a set of plausible hypo- 
theses or scenarios of future events which are similar to those 
described by Hall (1972). ; 


(1) “Surprise-free” or the continuation of past trends: This scen- 
ario is based on long-term historic trends, particularly those 
from the end of World War II to the early 1970's which were char- 
acteristic of Canada as well as of most other advanced countries. 
It essentially assumes continuity of human attitudes to the exter- 
nal world in terms of both the social and built environment. 
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In this scenario there is increasing affluence, which though wide- 
ly spread shows no marked shift in income distribution or in the 
public/private consumption balance. There is a continued in- 
crease in total national population through natural increase and 
through the continuation of Canada’s liberal immigration policy. 
Economic development, marked by rising productivity and mass 
higher education, directs more and more of the population into 
highly-paid tertiary and quarternary sector jobs (for decision 
making, information supply and analysis, education, and the 
mass media). Farm to city migration continues, coupled with the 
decentralization of many commercial and industrial functions 
from the central cities to the urban fringe. There are examples 
here and there of growth of small towns and rural areas as a re- 
sult of deliberate provincial government policy (e.g. Alberta), but 
this movement is small compared with the continuing population 
increase in the existing larger urban centres. Without effective 
government controls, urban sprawl will continue, resulting in fur- 
ther encroachment on agricultural lands. This will partly result in 
urban areas merging to produce super-cities or megalopolies 
stretching for hundreds of miles within the “band” of urban devel- 
opment that now hugs the Canadian-U.S.A. border. Single- 
family dwellings will continue to be the aspiration of most con- 
ventional family units, though condominium apartments con- 
stitute a large proportion of the housing starts. With increasing 
segregation of age groups and according to place in the life 
cycle, there will be an increase in specialized urban areas (for 
example, university and college towns, senior citizen/retirement 
colonies). Rising incomes will be devoted partly to increased pri- 
vate domestic consumption of durable goods. People travel 
more, both for business and pleasure, and their local community 
assumes a less important réle. 


Some of the consequences of this kind of scenario would be 
greater land demands, increased use of resources and, as abso- 
lute income levels rise, the “relative deprivation” of lowerincome, 
lower skill, lower education groups would increase. 


(2) Radical value transformation: This scenario follows the tradi- 
tion of “radical futurology” in assuming that the disjuncture in 
values, already observable in many small sections of the popula- 
tion (especially among the young) will spread rapidly to all sec- 
tions of society. (For a useful review, see Roszak, 1969). The 
changes might involve: the breakdown of traditional marriages 
and family ties and their replacement by experimental social 
forms of the commune type; widespread experimentation with 
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different lifestyles, rejection of orthodox “schooling” and institu- 
tions which are held to constrain the individual; interest in and 
use of hallucinogenic and personality changing drugs; possible 
rejection of economic growth objectives and industrialization, 
with the return of simpler lifestyles, based on agriculture. Some 
observers have surmised that such a shift in values might well be 
accompanied with increases in crime and other indices of social 
malaise (for example, mental disorder, drug addiction and spread 
of diseases resulting from poor personal hygiene). 


Such a transformation would have obvious implications for 
urban development in Canada. Many followers of the new life- 
styles would reject large-city living in favour of small towns and 
semi-rural environments. Some of them might reject cities alto- 
gether, returning to the collective societies on the land, e.g. the 
communes in the Kootenays, Slocan Valley and the islands off 
Vancouver and British Columbia and in northern Ontario), which 
are inhabited not only by the traditional “counter culture” but by 
middle-class professionals as well*. Other followers of the new 
lifestyle might take up living in small towns or rural areas for 
varying periods of their lives, returning to urban areas only to 
make a living or to obtain whatever formal education was neces- 
sary, unless this too were rejected. 


Within urban areas, the new lifestyle would likely be associated 
with living in urban-type communes (inhabited by non-nuclear 
families) with the rejection of the affluent society’s demand for 
space and material goods. Personal mobility might be character- 
ized by two seemingly conflicting trends. On the one hand, life 
might be more localized as people become more contemplative, 
introspective, and community minded. On the other hand, fol- 
lowers of the new lifestyle in North America have proved extreme- 
ly mobile as they search throughout the world for new forms of 
“Utopia” (for example, those who go to India to live with various 
Indian Gurus). 


The implications of adopting the radical-value-transformation 
future are a demand for community control of many of our insti- 
tutions, including the planning function; a re-ordering of the 
economic base because of decreased demands for many material 
goods; and the need for different institutional arrangements 


“The latter is well illustrated by a recent cartoon in the New Yorker magazine, which shows 
three professional well-dressed gentlemen at a cocktail party, one of them saying: “Walter, 
this may interest you. Charles and | are thinking of forming a commune, only Ph.D.’s of 
course”. 
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occasioned’ by the erection of communes and non-nuclear 
“families”. 


(3) Ecological-population-resource “crisis” modification: This 
scenario postulates a sudden and radical shift in social attitudes 
and values occasioned by the apparent threat to the quality of life 
caused by a combination of certain natural limits on economic 
expansion — limits on the earth’s capacity for supporting popu- 
lation, limits on the biosphere’s capacity for enduring pollution, 
and limits on the earth’s natural resources (Forrester, 1971; 
Meadows et al 1972). The basic assumption here is that the pres- 
ent preference among an admittedly small segment of the popu- 
lation — in favour of population limitation, lower economic 
growth rates and a deliberate cut in living standards — might 
grow into a mass movement.* 


A greater proportion of the Gross National Product would be 
taken and used by government (primarily at the federal and prov- 
incial levels) in the interest of pollution control — as well as for a 
variety of other public goods, such as education and mass trans- 
it. As a result there would be relatively little left for private con- 
sumption. With lower economic growth rates and a deliberate 
cut in living standards, there would need to be very high levels of 
personal taxation of the rich and the middle income groups in 
order to cushion the poor against a fall in living standards which 
they could not sustain; as such, the policy could be egalitarian 
in its effects. 


The pace of growth and change in urban areas would be greatly 
slowed down. Rigid controls over the size of cities would be 
established, based on some notion of an “optimum” ecological- 
resource carrying capacity. Older housing would form a greater 
portion of the total housing stock. Space standards would be 
less generous; at the very least, they would not expand. Car 
ownership and jet travel would be restricted — this would be a 
less spatially mobile society. Population stabilization would 
result in fewer children, a higher proportion of middle-aged and 
older persons, and smaller families — at least for a considerable 
interim period. 


All these changes would have profound effects on the patterns of 
urban development within cities, not all of them, as many people 


*A recent Harris poll in the U.S.A. indicated that over 60% of the public opposed continued 
high consumption of energy and raw materials and agreed that ways should be found to cut 
back on things consumed and wasted. 
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fear, would be negative; indeed, a slowing down of population 
growth in urban areas might provide many opportunities and 
potential benefits (see Hoover, 1971). 


Urban transportation might improve because of less insistent 
pressure for additional highway construction, and also because 
the smaller family aspect of population stabilization favours the 
development of settlement patterns more conducive to viable 
mass transit. There should be less environmental pressure be- 
cause of slower growth in aggregate consumption levels for 
scarce resources and amenities, including space and waste ab- 
sorbing capacities of the air, the waters, and the earth. The 
slower growth of demand and the reduced need to expand the 
housing stock could facilitate demolition of obsolete and decrep- 
it structures sooner, thus improving the quality of the stock, 
stricter enforcement of building and health codes, better main- 
tenance of existing housing, human relocation where this is 
necessary, and vacating of uneconomic pockets of marginal set- 
tlements where services are especially costly to provide. There 
should be a reduction in the growth of ghettos, because of 
reduced rates of population increase (particularly for present 
high fertility groups), and also because of more plentiful housing 
and easier rehabilitation, and a smaller proportion of children. 
School quality should improve because of plentiful supply of 
facilities and staff, making possible more selection and/or pro- 
vision for additional space and teachers relative to the number of 
pupils. 


Needless to say, not all of the potential benefits of this urban 
future will be automatic. The redirection of the investment and 
development funds released from expansion needs, and the 
adaptation of local planning and enterprise to the goal of qualita- 
tive rather than quantitative growth, require imagination and skill. 
The tendency of the older work force and older electorate toward 
inflexibility may have to be compensated for in various ways to 
keep open the options for change. There will be a need for poli- 
tical fortitude and creativity to maintain public development ef- 
forts and outlays and to divert them more to qualitative improve- 
ment of the local environment, in the face of obviously lessened 
needs for quantitative expansion and the consequent, pressure 
for reduction in taxes and expenditures. 


These three possible alternative futures cannot be considered to 
be necessarily compatible or exclusive. The “actual” future of 
urban (and social) development will most probably contain ele- 
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ments of several value systems and concrete objectives. The 
past trends are likely to continue to operate for most people 
most of the time, but to be rejected by an increasingly large and 
vocal minority. There will also probably be a sharper contrast in 
different lifestyles, in different parts of Canada and perhaps in 
different urban areas within the same region. This desire for new 
lifestyles, plus ecological-resource problems, will undoubtedly 
result in a dampening down of the rate of economic growth and 
of growth of material consumption, and an increase in public 
spending for purposes of social control of pollution, recycling of 
materials, and similar environmental programs. 


But all these projections are only speculative. They need careful 
testing against detailed studies of actual Canadian values (along 
the lines described earlier)*, and of the constraints and opportu- 
nities in the external environment. If our aim is to increase capa- 
cities for rational choice between alternative possibilities for the 
future, it is necessary to relate the urban and social features to 
the instrumental means for their realization through time. A pos- 
sible urban future is, in the final analysis, only “possible” 
because it is what may be termed a sufficient future, that is, it is 
“workable and obtainable” — it could be achieved if the appro- 
priate strategies of change developed. In short, the sort of alter- 
native urban (and social) futures we sketched out above — and, 
we repeat, they are designed to be merely suggestive, and by no 
means “scientific” — must be tested against a factual, technical 
and political assessment of their workability and attainability. 
Then, and only then, can the planning of short- and long-term 
policies toward the achievement of particular values and objec- 
tives be implemented. 


IV. ROLE OF THE PROPOSED APPROACH IN 
POLICY-MAKING AND DECISION MAKING 


Conventional planning theory holds that once the objectives of 
the planner or policy adviser are agreed to and alternative strate- 
gies are evolved, then he/she can choose the preferred strategy 
by considering which of the alternatives best measures up to the 


*We have been unable to discover any up-to-date, comprehensive study of Canadian values 
and/or attitudes toward social and/or urban development. Here and there, we found a few 
surveys of values in local areas, e.g. in the Livable Region program of the Greater Vancou- 
ver Regional District. 


objectives. But there are several formidable constraints, both in 
principle and in practice, in attempting to translate this “rule” 
fully into the approach to policy making and decison making that 
we have proposed in this paper. 


First, in principle, it ought to be said that since there are alter- 
native urban futures for Canada, it is not the place of the policy 
adviser or planner to preempt the possibility of selecting the 
desirable future by choosing one for him or herself. That deci- 
sion, or set of decisions, belongs properly to the government (at 
whatever level the decision is made), and to the electorate. What 
the policy adviser/planner should do is to represent the alterna- 
tive probable futures in as much detail as possible. It is then up 
to the government and the people to make the choice. Second, 
as values and attitudes (we have argued) are such a key element 
in the type of urban future desired for Canada, and because these 
values and attitudes vary and often conflict among different 
social groups, it is absolutely essential that the process of evalu- 
ating and selecting the desired urban future should involve citi- 
zens in the process of decision making. We can envision the 
development in various locations throughout Canada of a series 
of “futures gaming centres”, which could offer to Canadians 
experience in “living” alternative urban futures; and in which the 
citizen would be able, creatively and constructively, to assess 
the feasibility of the possible futures, in terms of their interrela- 
tionships to the values and objectives they hold. 


Third, in practice it is not at all certain that an adequate scale of 
measurements could be derived to evaluate the varius alternative 
urban futures. Urban and regional planners have enough difficul- 
ty in evaluating alternative plans of arather limited nature, over a 
relatively short time scale into the future. It is much more diffi- 
cult to derive a calculus for evaluating alternative models of 
evaluation for the whole urban society over a longer time span. 
Perhaps all the adviser/planner should try to show is whether 
and to what extent the consequences of certain alternatives 
seem to conflict with the values and attitudes of certain groups 
of society. 


Indeed, if the approach we have suggested herein has any suc- 
cess, this itself will contribute significantly to the improvement 
and enrichment of policy making and decision making by the 
people themselves. Such an approach will greatly speed up the 
process of presenting people with alternatives; including possi- 
bilities that people themselves could not have considered 
unaided. If combined with the means for registering choice 
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among these possibilities, and then with the results transmitted 
directly to the policy advisers and planners who are presenting 
the choices to the politicians, the approach offers a potentially 
revolutionary alternative to the traditional choice mechanisms of 
the market survey, the opinion poll, or the ballot box which have 
been shown to be seriously deficient in their different ways as 
means of choice in complex, pluralistic, democratic societies. 
Experience has shown that these traditional mechanisms for 
determining choices are deficient because of: the insufficient 
range of choices offered on the supply side; the inadequate 
knowledge of existing choices of many “buyers” (inadequate as a 
result of educational disadvantages, limited experience, and 
other forms of ignorance); and the conditioning due to mass 
media; all leading to a failure to identify the full range of alter- 
natives, especially urban and environmental alternatives and 
their consequences. What is needed, and we believe our 
approach is a step in this direction, is to devise new methods for 
determining the real values and preferences of people. The 
approach cannot help but improve the policy making and deci- 
sion making processes with respect to urban Canada in the 
future. 
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VALUES AND ALTERNATIVE 
URBAN FUTURES AS THE BASIS 
FOR POLICY-MAKING 


COMMENTARY 


Harry Lash 


There is so much to agree with in this paper that | was at some loss to 
account for my uneasiness at its conclusions. Robinson and Jamieson 
have covered, in a relatively short article, a number of questions that 
merit much longer treatment; compression has probably eliminated 
many nuances that would have allayed my concerns. 


The article begins with a summary of the reasons for undertaking long 
term planning, and complains of the deficiencies of the reactive, short 
term approach. The reasons are excellent, but do these reasons distin- 
guish short term from long term planning? One should account for 
ricochet and ripple effects, look at the possibility of controlling trends 
rather than assume the future is in the grip of unassailable forces, ra- 
tionalize long-term investments, and in general, be anticipatory rather 
than reactive in “inventing the future”. Good. But ripple effects, cross- 
impacts, and unexpected consequences can result in the short as well 
as the long term; both short and long term planning can be at once 
exploratory and normative; a“plan” can combine elements of all these 
approaches. 


The strategic plan for Greater Vancouver, The Livable Region 1976/1986, 
is commonly assumed to be a short term plan because it speaks of a 
specific decade. However, at least three elements of the strategy — con- 
trolling the overall metropolitan growth rate, achieving a better balance 
between jobs and homes in the sub regions, and the open space conser- 
vancy concept, look much beyond 1986. 


The question of short-term versus long-term planning is, | think, a side 
issue, not essential to the paper's main proposition: “Values” should be 
the starting point for the development of alternative urban futures. 


What is the meaning of “Value?” | did not find it in the paper. Henry Mor- 
genau distinguishes between factual values and normative ones: 


Factual values are observable preferences, appraisals, and de- 
sires of concrete people at a given time; normative values are the 
ratings . . . which people ought to give to value objects . . . Nor- 
mative value is much more difficult to establish than factual value 
. .. factual values are neither right nor wrong but facts of obser- 
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vation; they vary from place to place and from time to time; their 
claim is only with respect to prevalence and persistence. Norma- 
tive value, however, makes a profounder claim of validity (but) 
...an act is not right because it is widely performed, a proposi- 
tion is not true because it is widely believed. . . 
In a vague way, a normative value is like a law of nature — 
idealized, lofty, and universal. A factual value is like an observa- 
tion — primary, ubiquitous, and particular.'” 
Would the techniques proposed in this paper, to discover and monitor 
values, distinguish between the two kinds? It is the factual values, | be- 
lieve, that determine decisions in the real world. Can statements of value 
be used to generate policies? Are values the equivalent of broad social 
goals? These are practical questions for the bureaucrat policy maker. In 
the extensive and varied citizen participation process used in Greater 
Vancouver planning, few people articulated their values or even their 
goals. | don’t think many could. But citizens did talk about the problems, 
the lost opportunities, the issues that affected their day-to-day life in 
the region. Ordinary people speak in homely, sometimes emotional 
words; close study of these statements can produce a list of fairly con- 
crete objectives, many of which look quite far into the future. We found 
these down-to-earth statements far more of a stimulus to generating 
policy alternatives than our earlier attempts at listing the qualities of 
possible future Vancouvers. 


Values come most clearly into play when alternative policies are pre- 
sented. In greater Vancouver, one objective of great importance to the 
public was the reduction of the overall metropolitan growth rate. Pos- 
sible policies for reaching this objective were discussed with the public 
and with the politicians. They included creating alternative growth cen- 
tres elsewhere, diverting heavy industries, reducing foreign immigra- 
tion, reducing freedom of movement within the province and nation, 
deliberately slowing down housing construction, and the like. 


The public and political choice was that alternative growth centres, 
some limitation on foreign immigration, and some diversion of industry 
were the only acceptable policy directions. Obviously, the public and 
politicians held values which guided their decision, but they usually 
weren't explicit about their values. Some factual values won’t bear 
revealing, because they are at variance with normative values. 


In this particular case, it might well have severely limited our range of 
policy alternatives if we had known beforehand what values would gov- 
ern the public or political choice. 


One can never be certain about the choice before it is really made. The 
ultimate test of a proposed policy is in the adoption of means: actions, 
decisions, programs, legislation. Public debate on policy is not only 
about what principles are at stake but about what action is to be taken 
and who is to win or lose. These elements cannot meaningfully be sepa- 
rated. Different values, and different weightings of values, seem to be 
applied for each decision; means and ends are considered simulta- 
neously. 
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| am not sure whether the authors consider values and attitudes to be 
one and the same thing, but | suggest that they are not. People can and 
do take different attitudes to a problem or proposal while professing the 
same values. 


Testing and sampling of attitudes is a most useful activity. It should in- 
deed be pursued on a systematic basis across the country — as the 
authors rightly state, something that has not been done. The methods 
proposed, such as simulation and gaming, are useful but limited in that 
they all put the actors in an artificial situation. In most games, | would 
be willing to knife my grandmother so as to win, but in real life, would 
be unlikely to do so. Responses to a neutral questionnaire do not pro- 
duce the same information as the responses a government agency gets 
when it puts the same questions to the same people if a real decision 
depends on their response. 


The authors acknowledge this limitation (p. 91), but their suggestion 
that “experimental social laboratories” might provide a “real-life situa- 
tion” to evaluate attitudes and value changes, it seems to me, is subject 
to the same criticism. 


The foregoing reservations do not detract from my appreciation of their 
useful overview of the value dimensions affecting urban development 
policy. To the ten they have suggested, | would add these: attitudes 
towards growth and change (society seems less tolerant of change than 
it was), and attitudes towards participation in governmental decision- 
making. 
In the section on scenarios, the authors draw three caricatures. As they 
say, the real future will not be any of these, but possibly a mixture of dif- 
ferent characteristics of each. | am rather sceptical of the usefulness of 
scenarios, particularly if developed at great public expense. Doubtless | 
have been influenced by Muriel Spark’s definition of scenario in her 
short novel, The Abbess of Crewe, a satire on the Watergate affair: 

‘,.. after Compline we shall all meet here for refreshments and 

some entertaining scenarios. Think up your best scenarios, 

Sisters.’ 

‘What are scenarios?’ says Winifrede. 

‘They are an art-form,’ says the Abbess of Crewe, ‘based on facts. 


A good scenario is a garble. A bad one is a bungle. They need not 
be plausible, only hypnotic, like all good art.’2 


| cannot agree with the notion that on the basis of scenarios the planner 
and policy adviser should “present the alternative probable futures in as 
much detail as possible.” My disagreement has nothing to do with the 
strong role advocated for public involvement in the choice, but with the 
difficulty ordinary people have in relating to “alternative futures” — the 
more detailed, the more confused or else the more focussed on the pin- 
point of the individual’s situation. 


It is, as the authors say, difficult enough for planners (let alone the pub- 
lic) to evaluate alternative plans of a rather limited nature over a relative- 
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ly short time scale. It is also costly to work out alternative futures in 
great detail, and even more difficult to evaluate them. My contention is 
that in a planning process that is recursive and strategic, sensible 
choices can be made at the level of individual policies and the way they 
fit together into a strategy. In such a process it is possible to test each 
decision against the factual, technical, and political criteria. This pro- 
cess Can produce a scenario, but it is the result, the illustration, of all 
the decisions made during the process. To start with a scenario means, | 
am afraid, that a bundle of values — the values of the designer of the 
scenario — will be rolled up and hidden inside, albeit unwittingly. 

The approach proposed in this paper may provide us with many insights 
of which policy makers need to be aware, but it cannot be the basis for 
policy making, if that is what the authors intend by the title. However, it 
can be a powerful adjunct to real-life processes of policy development, 
which are liable to be messy and imperfect like the human nature of the 
people involved. , 


FOOTNOTES: 


1Morgenau, Henry, in A.H. Maslow, ed., New Knowledge in Human Values, New York: Har- 
per and Row, 1959, p. 39. 


2muriel Spark, The Abbess of Crewe, NY., the Viking Press, 1974. 
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VALUES AND ALTERNATIVE 
URBAN FUTURES AS THE BASIS 
FOR POLICY-MAKING 


COMMENTARY 


Allan O’Brien 


The Robinson-Jamieson paper begins by stirring one’s socialist-idealist 
instincts. Someone has conceived a better way to plan, a way that not 
only takes account of human values, but also holds out the hope that 
rapid change in values and society can be taken account of in the pro- 
cess: planning would be for the future and not for the past. 


But read on and a gnawing feeling of doubt and reservation gives way to 
dismay. Could one trust such techniques? Since values and attitudes 
cannot be measured precisely, the evidence will be modified to quantita- 
tive comparability by the application of myriad assumptions which may 
not be identified even by those who make them. Few of us can express 
accurately our own present attitudes and values, let alone future ones. 
Nonetheless a presumably representative group of citizens will make 
choices involving trade-offs in a game situation where the planners’ 
chosen alternatives appear on a screen while pressed buttons offer up 
human freedom to the hungry computer, the plaything of the planners. 


In devising these alternative urban scenarios, the planners depend for 
some of the assumptions on their own forecasts of individual trends. 
Forecasting anything about human behaviour is hazardous enough, but 
forecasting attitude and value changes seems the height of folly. If we 
can learn the future, then it is already determined and the effort is futile. 
If human affairs are unpredictable, then prediction is a hoax and danger- 
ous to decision making. 


The techniques outlined are not appropriate to planning in which one 
“desirable future” is selected as the basis on which power will be exer- 
cised. In a modest moment, the authors say that “Perhaps all the ad- 
viser/planner should try to show is whether and to what extent the con- 
sequences of certain alternatives seem to conflict with the values and 
attitudes of certain groups of society.” Indeed the techniques may be 
useful for an exploratory examination of possible futures so that some 
courses may be avoided and policy discussion broadened through addi- 
tional perspectives. 
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In E.F. Schumacher’s Small is Beautiful, there is a delightful chapter 
entitled, “A Machine to Foretell the Future?” At the end of that chapter 
Schumacher writes, 


But the know-how of the economist, the statistician, the natural 
scientist and engineer, and even of the genuine philosopher can 
help to clarify the limits within which our destiny is confined. . . 
The best decisions will still be based on the judgment of mature 
non-electronic brains possessed by men who have looked stead- 
ily and calmly at the situation and seen it whole. 


In spite of the more outrageous aspects of their approach, the authors 
have qualified their claims and earned my respect. Perhaps they ought 
to be funded to do some experimenting. On the other hand, given the 
obviously limited value of their results to the decision-makers, the 
funds might be better used to educate Canadians about options in the 
political policy process. Politicians might be educated so they can be 
wary of planners, policy advisers and administrators who claim too 
much for their expertise and produce too little. Citizens might prefer to 
be educated about yardsticks for evaluating politicians, policies and 
parties. Academics may need to be educated about the appropriate 
place in the political process for the common man, the uncommon poli- 
tician and the technocrat who simply serves. 


When the planners propose to “improve” the communications between 
elector and elected by placing the citizen in a hot-house to “telescope 
the whole process” of attitudinal change — the planner then presents 
the citizen's manipulated and interpreted choices to the politician — 
one fears for the future of political democracy. 
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Canadian society’‘is in a’period of transition. Generally, it is. mov- 
ing from‘a period of primary production and an associated, level 
of industrialization to a period of post-industrialization. This ° 
shift iS characterized by relatively fewer people being required:to © 
produce primary goods, by an increased demand for services and 
_by an increased level of urbanization. id * . 


“Associated with this shift in economic activity and population is 
a change in land use and in consequent relationships to the en- 
vironment. In this paper the overall objective of people respon- 
sible for influencing the pattern of urbanization is viewed to be 
one of using land available so as to further the establishment of 
long term rewarding and fulfilling social and economic condi- 
tions for-those affected. Deviations-in reaching this objective re; 
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sult in problem situations. Environment is here defined in the 
broad context of including market characteristics people encoun- 
ter on a daily basis. It is also defined as including those charac- 
teristics found in the natural world which cannot readily be re- 
duced to individual ownership and therefore do not enter the pro- 
cesses of market exchange and the price system. Many of these 
characteristics are largely local in origin and nature; others may 
be local in origin but their impact may be more pervasive. Both 
types of characteristics will be considered on a subject basis. 


When considering the topic of land use and environment in an 
urban setting, it should be realized that problem situations in dif- 
ferent localities may arise for different reasons. For example, in 
some cases the availability of water may be a major problem 
while in other instances the consequences of urban pressures on 
surrounding districts may be of crucial concern. 


The purpose of this analysis is to outline certain problem situa- 
tions within the context of land use and environment that stem 
from an increased level of urbanization, and to delineate options 
that could be used to address such situations. The subjects, in 
the order discussed, are viewed to relate to a geographic conti- 
nuum in an urban setting beginning with water and air, which are 
critical to the immediate urban environment, and progressing 
through various urban concerns to topics more pertinent to the 
perimeter of urban centres such as recreation and new town 
sites. 


i] ENVIRONMENTAL CONCERNS 
Water 


Urbanization, by its very nature, brings about a change in land 
use. Typically, the effect is an increase in population density and 
a proliferation and concentration of buildings and facilities. This 
may lead to a number of problem situations, the first of which is 
an increased demand for water for uses ranging from human con- 
sumption to the generation of electricity for industrial purposes. 
To ensure a continuing or increased level of supply, aquifer (un- 
derground) and watershed basins should be managed so as to 
take advantage of their natural recharge abilities. An example of 
this feature is the eastern slopes of the Rocky Mountains which 
collect snow during the winter months and release water for 
downstream areas as the spring season progresses. Agricultural 
and forest management practices that would maximize water 
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production and contribute to the natural control of flow rates 
should be followed. 


A direct result of the urbanization process is land being rendered 
less permeable to water. Such a change in the physical environ- 
ment tends to alter the natural water balance and results in sever- 
al environmental responses. Aquifers may not be replenished to 
their common level unless watershed management practices are 
followed as indicated earlier. A change in run-off patterns could 
also be expected, suggesting changes in the natural seasonal 
variations in stream discharge which could have an impact by in- 
creasing erosion and sedimentation. It would appear that this im- 
pact could be lessened by planning authorities ensuring that 
areas suitable for water level maintenance and erosion control 
are identified and zoned accordingly. 


The disposal of liquid wastes originating in urban centres pre- 
sents a third problem situation that needs to be addressed. In 
this case the problem is not necessarily one of developing tech- 
nology but rather one of encouraging responsible agencies to im- 
plement known technology. 


An approach to be considered in encouraging the implementa- 
tion of known technology could focus on taxes or charges on ef- 
fluent. By this method a minimum level of effluent discharge by 
a plant or municipality would be allowed so as to utilize the na- 
tural purifying characteristics of streams. The revenue from any 
discharge above the minimum level would be used to construct 
and operate water treatment plants downstream. The tax could 
be progressive so as to provide incentive to the construction of 
waste treatment facilities on site and could be administered by a 
central authority.! 


The development of land prone to infrequent flooding continues 
to be an issue. This could be addressed by several alternatives. 
One would be the construction of upstream water control facili- 
ties which might be difficult to justify on the basis of benefit- 
cost analysis. Another would be zoning by the appropriate agen- 
cy. A third alternative could be a disproportionately high level of 
taxation for the area involved if not used for purposes such as 
parks which could withstand flooding. Prerequisite to imple- 
menting the last two alternatives would be a general public aware- 
ness of the shortsightedness of development in flood plain. It 
could be argued that this awareness exists in many areas. The 
support of government and planning agencies to counter ad- 
vances to promote development in such areas would also be in 
order. 
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Air 


Air pollution in urban centres is primarily a function of three 
characteristics. These are the location and the size of the centre 
and the types of emissions produced by the centre. Location 
may pose special problems in mountain areas where adequate 
ventilation of valleys or sheltered spots may not take place or in 
places where different combinations of terrain and climate con- 
tribute to thermal inversions. 


It would appear that the air pollution problem could be amelio- 
rated by several measures. An increase in the cost of private rela- 
tive to public transportation could be expected to decrease the 
level of automobile use and hence the level of air impurity. In 
view of recent increases in gasoline prices, this hypothesis could 
currently be under test. Single most obvious sources of emis- 
sions, such as power plants or industrial locations, could be en- 
couraged to adopt known technology and internalize the costs of 
emissions. This could be accomplished through a version of the 
emission charge referred to earlier. Further, in many urban cen- 
tres industries and related activities are located in river valleys in 
order to benefit from transportation infrastructure. Land or pro- 
perty taxes could be levied so as to encourage the relocation or 
establishment of new industry in places where unavoidable emis- 
sions would be more readily dispersed. This might involve non- 
concentration of pollutant plants. Government could then sup- 
port the construction of infrastructures in order to provide a level 
of transportation service similar to that enjoyed by the industry 
in a valley setting. 


Solid Wastes 


The disposal of solid wastes originating in urban centres appears 
presently to be best handled by the landfill system. Landfills uti- 
lized to capacity may then be converted, as is often the case, to 
recreation sites. Acombination of market conditions and research 
may, however, change this pattern. Solid wastes tend to be high 
in hydrocarbon content and hydrocarbon products are increasing 
in price. Research efforts that might capture the hydrocarbon 
content of such waste and introduce it back to the market in a 
usable form should be encouraged. 


Another form of price incentive that is presently being used to 
recycle if not dispose of some portion of solid wastes is a high 
deposit by the consumer for carbonated and alcoholic beverage 
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containers.2 The consumer is reimbursed when the containers 
are returned. Where such a practice results in a deficit being in- 
curred by a segment of the industry involved, society should be 
expected to share that deficit in the interest of promoting a more 
pleasing outdoor atmosphere. 


Noise 


Noise is basically unwanted sound. The negative influence of 
noise on human health can be substantial. Yet noise is an ele- 
ment that is difficult to divorce from the more intensive use of 
land in urbanized surroundings. This is the case in both the 
home and the travel and work environment. 


There are basically two kinds of noise. Most discussions and 
building standards are concerned with the consequences of loud 
sounds which can cause hearing impairment. But even sounds 
that do not damage hearing acuity may cause tension and anxi- 
ety. These sounds often emanate from household activities and 
their control may be largely a matter of personal choice. If the 
sound of the radio is too loud, you can turn the volume down or 
off. Other low decibel sounds may originate from neighbours in 
close proximity, and observance of common courtesy would 
seem to be the best way to control them. 


Loud noises may be more difficult but not impossible to ad- 
dress. Their major sources are motor vehicles and air traffic. The 
immediate impact of motor vehicle noise can be largely circum- 
vented by setting standards and enforcing noise ordinances, al- 
though this may prove difficult. 


A more feasible solution could focus on designing and construct- 
ing vehicles initially identified with low noise levels. 


The impact of road noise caused by vehicular traffic can be iso- 
lated if not decreased by the routing of through traffic along 
major traffic arteries. Berms or earth embankments can then be 
erected to shield residential areas from traffic noise. New resi- 
dential areas can be designed so as to minimize both through 
traffic and the need for berms. 


Noise from aircraft cannot be eliminated but its impact on hu- 
mans can be minimized. If possible, airports should be con- 
structed an acceptable distance from urban centres. Urban de- 
velopment and expansion should then be designed to minimize 
exposure to aircraft noise. It could be expected that housing de- 
velopments might be proposed for relatively low cost land in line 
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with flyways. Such development should be discouraged by zon- 
ing, if necessary, or the establishment of airport protection 
zones. Similar arguments could apply to minimizing the expo- 
sure of people to noise from railway sources.3 


iW URBAN ISSUES 
Urban Form 


Urban form is significant in translating basic characteristics of 
urban size, density and economic base into land use patterns. 
The land use patterns thus shaped, in turn, relate to the total ur- 
ban environment. A question that may be asked is: What urban 
form should be promoted in order to cast a most desirable envi- 
ronment in either the individual or collective social, physical and 
economic sense? This question has to be viewed in light of sev- 
eral issues. 


Consider, first, what is happening in metropolitan areas to make 
urban form an issue. There is a trend toward the concentration of 
population and employment in a relatively few metropolitan re- 
gions. Market conditions tend to reinforce this trend in that firms 
considering expansion or establishment will likely look to major 
urban centres that offer labour, services and possibly an outlet 
for their product. 


Choices in form that an expanding metropolitan centre may take 
are several. An obvious one is that of perimeter expansion. Ad- 
vantages of this alternative are that the new area may by annexa- 
tion become part of the central city and simplify administrative 
arrangements.4 A second advantage is that the central city 
usually has borrowing capacity to finance the extension of utili- 
ties in the area annexed. 


However, there may be several disadvantages to perimeter expan- 
sion. These may include high land costs, a lack of selectivity as 
related to parkland and utility construction, and the absorption 
of small communities. Accretion to size may also lead to the 
weakening of public participation in local government and a de- 
crease in responsiveness to local needs. 


Expansion of an existing community or development of a new 
site is another alternative to accommodating metropolitan 
growth.5 An advantage to this approach is that a development 
most appropriate for urban expansion and the provision of re- 
quired utilities can be chosen. It may also reduce initial land 
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costs, offer choice for people who prefer living either in large or 
small communities without sacrificing metropolitan advantages, 
reduce community costs as well as provide an expanded service 
centre to the surrounding rural population. 


A disadvantage of urban expansion to a new site or existing com- 
munity may be the requirement of new financial and administra- 
tive infrastructure. District towns may not have borrowing power 
to provide effectively for utility expansion. Second, it may be dif- 
ficult to attract associated industry and employment opportu- 
nities to such centres. If this is the case, such centres become 
bedroom communities and the journey to work may then be long- 
er than if people lived in the suburbs. This could also increase 
infrastructure costs as in the case of transportation which is 
treated as a separate issue in this publication. 


A third form of urban expansion is development along transpor- 
tation corridors. The main advantage of this form is that it fully 
utilizes and gives easy access to transportation links. It may con- 
sequently also provide transportation economies and it permits 
flexibility of development in relation to the established open 
space system. 


Disadvantages of the lineal expansion system stem from a lack 
of compactness in sectors not along transportation corridors. 
New growth takes place at increasingly greater distances from 
the city centre and lateral connections to communities in other 
corridors need to be developed. Potential difficulties may emerge 
because of high concentration of traffic along the corridor into 
areas closest to the centre. 


Other options of urban form exist and should be mentioned. 
These include increasing densities within present city borders, 
concentrating growth in core areas, establishing rings of growth 
or encircling the existing urban area with a green belt with new 
developments channeled into centres outside the outer rim of the 
belt, and establishing constellations of specialized cities with 
agricultural open space central to them and separating them.® 


The preceding has not necessarily indicated what urban form 
would promote a desirable environment. It has pointed out a 
number of options available and it should be obvious that to 
argue by analogy is not necessarily acceptable.” Urban form 
should be influenced by factors including those geographic, eco- 
nomic and social in nature. Local people should be assured a 
voice in deciding what urban form should prevail in their imme- 
diate area. This could be facilitated by local participation of citi- 
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zens in activities of regional planning bodies. Reciprocally, 
planning bodies should have a prime responsibility to inform the 
local populace of options in urban form and their respective im- 
plications. 


Core Vigour 


The last decade has seen the emergence of numerous shopping 
centres generally located on the outskirts of urban centres but 
within a few minutes driving time of residential areas. Their main 
attractions to the city outskirts have been relatively low land 
costs and the opportunity to create a market climate conducive 
to attracting and holding large numbers of potential customers. 
Firms providing service functions have in some cases chosen to 
locate near such centres. 


The introduction of shopping centres has not gone without no- 
tice in downtown areas. Both retail centres have vied for the 
same customer dollar and the core region, in many instances, 
has found sales lagging. The problem has become one of core 
areas providing a shopping and service environment that will 
compete with newly established suburban centres. 


To date it does not appear tht a definite pattern has emerged that 
would indicate a level of incompatibility between the two types 
of retail areas. Core areas have in some cases had to undergo 
a facelift that involved excluding vehicular traffic from some 
streets. Some shopping centres have become largely a new ser- 
vice centre for part of an expanding metropolis and in some in- 
stances their cost advantages over smaller neighbourhood cen- 
tres have come under question. Further, shopping centres, by vir- 
tue of criteria that encourage known firms to establish on their 
premises, have largely eliminated the “uniqueness of place” and 
possibly the survival of the small entrepreneur in that location. 
For core areas this need not be the case. A final paragraph under 
this topic needs to be written within the next decade. 


Inner Residential Areas 


Change is also manifest in the use of residential land near core 
areas. While cause and effect may be difficult to establish, a pat- 
tern of land use in this case does appear to exist. As the core 
area becomes more congested and as more new housing is built 
on the periphery of metropolitan areas, the housing market in the 
downtown area tends to stagnate as does, in many cases, the 
physical and social environment. Some of the land formerly iden- 
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tified with privately held residences may be absorbed by busi- 
ness enterprises. Other parcels may be allocated for urban re- 
newal projects as possibly the construction of civic centres or 
multi-unit dwellings as dictated by market conditons. Still other 
property may revert to the unused or under-utilized category. 


In addressing this situation, two options would appear to be 
available. The market could be left to function largely unhindered. 
This would mean that different parcels of property would likely 
be held by different owners and the pace of development would 
largely be a function of the means and expectations of numerous 
individuals. Under such circumstances, inner city development 
could be slow. 


The pooling of core area residential property and the collective 
management thereof by individual parcel owners would be an al- 
ternative similar to that employed in suburban development. 
Congruity and appropriate timing of development could thus be 
considered and conceivably assured. Housing of people from 
mixed levels of income could be facilitated. The intensity of 
generally undesirable social and physical conditions could be 
lessened. 


An essential ingredient to promoting coordination in inner city 
development would be an incentive or stimulus for property 
owners to do so. This could be provided by a higher level of gov- 
ernment through either tax channels or agencies responsible for 
planning processes. 


Under-utilized Land 


Virtually every urban centre has pockets of property which are 
either under-utilized or not used at all. Such property may be aes- 
thetically disruptive and, depending on the location, have either 
an inflationary or depressing effect on the value of surrounding 
property. 


The problem is how to keep the land moving into the market in 
accordance with local property developments. A tax based on 
assessed land value that would reflect its potential rather than 
present land use would appear to be the answer. 


Urban Sprawl 


Regardless of the basic form urban development takes, it is not 
likely to divorce itself from problems arising from the construc- 
tion of single-family dwellings on its periphery. These dwellings 
may be located on fairly large tracts along a highway and be used 
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as a permanent residence or second home or they may be clus- 
tered in the form of subdivisions. While the reasons for such 
developments may range from lower cost housing to an attempt 
to escape congested urban conditions, most communities are 
unprepared to finance and schedule the public facilities and ser- 
vices such as new residents require. 


Traditionally, communities have tended to view new residential 
development as having limited significance. But the conse- 
quences of urban sprawl usually become apparent when individ- 
ual septic tanks begin to fail and residents seek to replace them 
with sanitary sewers. Increased incidents of burglary and vandal- 
ism may lead to demand for a greater degree of police protection. 
Gravel roads may prove inadequate or inappropriate in handling 
traffic generated by the new homes. 


How can the demand for new services and facilities be financed? 
In the case of subdivisions, some municipalities have charged 
part of the cost of required infrastructure to developers who pass 
it on to the property owner in the price of serviced lots. In the 
past, lot prices were generally lower in rural subdivisions caus- 
ing the demand to be higher and encouraging skip development. 
This approach may, therefore, in some cases even out the de- 
mand for housing on the periphery and alleviate the problem. 


Another form of financing suburban housing developments cen- 
tres on acluster housing concept.® Under such a project houses 
are placed on smaller lots, toward one side of the property and 
directly on the front lot line. Privacy is achieved through design 
and placement of homes as well as with wood fencing and land- 
scaping that provides a screening effect. Since this approach 
reduces the cost of housing, it could be expected again to tip the 
balance of housing demand in favour of the periphery rather than 
the city. Planning procedures could ensure this does not take 
place by implementing measures, zoning if necessary, to encour- 
age subdivisions in areas near service centres. 


Individuals living on fairly large tracts yet demanding a high level 
of services and amenities should be expected to pay for such 
benefits through higher tax levies. If this is not acceptable, a de- 
crease in service level would seem warranted. 


There is a problem other than financing that tends to occur in 
conjunction with urban sprawl. It is related to the interaction of 
two different segments of society in which the urbanite tends to 
be the invader. Specifically, it relates to ambient and land use 
features associated with intensive agricultural practices as in the 
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case of hog or poultry production. Suburban residents may find 
their expected life-style incompatible with intensive agricultural 
practices, especially if such practices are located upwind. 


It is assumed that the agricultural producer was at his specific 
location first and takes reasonable measures to conduct his 
operations in a manner designed not to antagonize his neigh- 
bour. If this is the case and the suburban neighbour still seeks to 
have the producer curtail his activities or move, it would not 
seem unreasonable to expect the urbanite to bear the cost of 
either introducing means that would render the farming 
operation compatible with the neighbour or pay the cost of get- 
ting the producer established in a similar operation but at a dif- 
ferent location. 


A further measure that should reduce the occurrence of incidents 
such as that just described focuses on a réle planning agencies 
could and may in fact play. The development of housing tends to 
be least expensive on good agricultural land. It is also on such 
land that farming operations naturally can be expected to be lo- 
cated. In view of the concern for conserving prime agricultural 
land, planning agencies would seem justified in encouraging 
country and suburban residents to locate on lower quality land 
and thus minimize the occurrence of such problem situations. 


Fringe Areas 


Fringes of urban areas seem beset with problems, some of which 
have been addressed under previous subheadings. 


A common problem is that of accommodating growth and allied 
expansion of acommunity at a cost of land that would justify ex- 
pansion. 


Two options seem evident in addressing this problem. The mar- 
ket may be left to handle land use transitions. The buyer, be he 
interested in housing or industrial property, will decide whether 
he can afford to invest in fringe property. The owner of land at the 
fringe may in turn have to adjust his price to meet the expecta- 
tions of the buyer. 


There are, however, shortcomings of the market option as out- 
lined. First, the market may not be perfect in that it has many 
buyers and sellers. Rather there may be few sellers and these 
may have information on land market conditions of which buyers 
need not be aware. As it may be the objective of the business 
fringe property owners to accumulate parcels of land for resale, 
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it should be expected that they will be better informed in market 
trends than individuals interested in selected parcels. Also, dur- 
ing periods of a buoyant economy, individual buyers may have 
little choice but to pay the asking price for fringe property. 


Public land ownership seems to be a solution gaining acceptance 
in combating high costs of land in fringe areas.1° Public owner- 
ship eliminates the middleman or speculator in the land develop- 
ment process and thereby removes from the price of land the 
profits formerly accruing to them. It should be noted that if land 
prices are to be kept down to an appreciable extent, it may be 
necessary that the public acquisition be made on the basis of 
anticipated need. This may call for large-scale land acquisition 
programs. The private land seller need not be kept out of the mar- 
ket by this approach, but the price he receives should be kept in 
line with market prices. Should there still prevail what would ap- 
pear to private sellers to be unreasonably high land prices, tools 
such as the Combines Act, capital gains, or speculative taxes 
could be administered." 


There is a problem of another dimension in fringe areas that 
needs to be addressed. It is at the fringe that use of land shifts 
most noticeably together with property value. Appropriate com- 
pensation measures for land owners thus affected requires con- 
sideration. 


Land owners affected at the fringe could be classified according 
to two categories — the farmer and the developer. For the farmer 
the fringe area may pose a problem in that as his neighbours sold 
their land for urban expansion, urban costs increased. To meet 
these costs, more tax money was needed and his increasingly 
valuable land may thus be expected to bear the brunt of higher 
taxes resulting from reassessment. The farmer needs to make a 
decision on whether to sell land, as did his neighbours before 
him, or to continue farming and absorb higher taxes. 


In cases of agriculture bearing property tax disproportionately 
high as compared to productivity, differential assessments of 
three general types may be applied. Preferential assessments of 
three general types may be applied. Preferential assessment in- 
volves land valuation according to current use with no penalty 
applied if later converted to another use. Deferred taxation in- 
volves land being taxed on its current use value with a penalty 
being charged against the land or its owner when land use 
changes. A third type of assessment is that of a restrictive agree- 
ment where the landowner and the local government agree to res- 
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trict use of the land in return for differential assessment. Of the 
three approaches, the first, preferential assessment, deals most 
directly with the tax equity issue.!2 


The problem of providing compensation to the developer when 
land use changes may be more difficult to address. An approach 
that appears to have merit and a fair degree of acceptance is that 
of utilization, as practised in oil and gas production, or transfer- 
able development rights.13 This idea is based on the notion that 
since development of a piece of land affects the whole communi- 
ty, the community should have a choice in both the planning and 
reward of development. A planning board could be responsible 
for determining the kind and numbers of units that could be built 
on the property in question. The right to build could be distri- 
buted among property owners on the basis of acres of land held 
in proportion to total area affected or on the basis of potential 
development of land, with parcels most suited for development 
receiving the greatest share of development rights. Should some 
owner sell all his development rights to an owner of an adjoining 
parcel, the seller of rights could leave his land undeveloped while 
the buyer could conceivably develop his property more intensive- 
ly. Both cost and profits of development could be shared on the 
basis of development rights held, with the option existing of all 
parcel owners being involved in development at the same time or 
independently. 


Recreation 


Cities have been identified as places where man is most likely to 
reach his highest intellectual achievement. They also enhance 
the intellectual and cultural life of a region. For some urban dwel- 
lers, however, the highly interactive urban life has an oppressing 
effect which can be relieved if not cured by exposure to the reju- 
venating forces of nature or recreation in an area of open space. 
The problem encountered by many urban dwellers is that such 
space may not be readily available. 


Several options exist whereby space can be provided for urban 
outdoor recreation pursuits. Under some planning guidelines a 
minimum amount of 10 percent of land has to be set aside for 
public reserve.4 This may include open areas for schools and 
park areas. The availability of school areas combined with the 
judicious spacing of small parks should result in most urbanites 
having a reasonable degree of access to open space. 
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Purchase by government of areas unique by virtue of terrain, 
location or flora is an option that can be exercised in providing 
open space; shoreline, wooded areas and sand dunes are exam- 
ples. 


The concept of recycling parts of urban areas has been put into 
effect in recent years as a third option. The use of landfills for re- 
creation was referred to earlier. Hiking trails along creeks and 
rivers is another example as are bicycle trails in locations re- 
moved from heavy automobile traffic. Streams, ponds, or canals 
used for skating are a further example.'5 


There is an added benefit of urban open space not necessarily 
associated with recreation that should be mentioned. That bene- 
fit is a measure of climate and hydrological regulation as well as 
a significant level of air purification. 


The average urban lifestyle may be characterized by an increas- 
ing level of disposable per capita income and a shortening work 
week. This leads the urban dweller to find outlets for both his 
money and time. Outdoor recreation is a common outlet and 
problems associated with this activity far transcend the geo- 
graphic limit of the urban fringe. Since land is the base for a 
large part of outdoor recreation activity, it is inevitable that the 
urban dweller will come in contact with the rural resident and 
property owner, and this is where some of the problems centre. 
Specifically, the person engaged in recreation may be dependent 
on land or on an animal or bird population for his activity. These 
species often tend to reproduce in habitat on farm property yet 
the farmer may not be compensated for costs incurred in their 
production. 


If the farmer is to be expected to continue providing habitat for 
wildlife, certain measures should be introduced. Direct renu- 
meration for species taken would seem to be the first alternative. 
A hunter, for example, could pay a special fee when purchasing 
his hunting licence. Upon shooting a game species on a farmer’s 
property the hunter would be required to leave a licence stub with 
the farmer who would return the same to the appropriate agency 
and collect the special fee paid initially by the hunter. Alterna- 
tively, farmers could be allowed to charge a given fee for the pri- 
vilege of hunting on their property. 


Trespassing of urban recreationists on private farm property is 
another common problem. While incidents of trespassing may 
not be expected ever to be totally eliminated, it would appear 
that they could be lessened by programs such as the paid farm 
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vacations that are being sponsored in several provinces. Such 
programs have the added benefit of increasing farm earning 
opportunities. 


The general provision of space seems to be a further problem en- 
countered as the demand by urbanites for outdoor recreation in- 
creases. There would seem to be an obvious partial solution to 
this problem, namely, to zone as recreational or low density use, 
areas characterized as unique by virtue of special richness in 
flora or fauna, or of recognition as archeological or historical 
sites. Zoning would indicate to developers the range of use that 
could be applied to specific areas and the developer would buy 
land at a price reflecting what he could build in given locations. 
This option would make many natural and historical features 
available to the general public as are shorelines in some pro- 
vinces. 


Heritage 


Historic areas add a dimension of richness and diversity to urban 
settings. They may also prove to be community assets in attract- 
ing tourists. Yet the market has been generally left to dictate 
whether an area or a building of historic cultural interest will be 
preserved. It could be argued that features unique in providing 
sense of the past should be maintained for posterity. A most ef- 
fective tool to expedite such maintenance would be the A/berta 
Heritage Act.'© Under this Act, the Minister responsible for its 
administration is empowered to acquire by purchase, gift, be- 
quest or other means any heritage object, building or heritage 
site. 


New and Expanding Towns 


Urban centres are being established or expanded for reasons that 
include government policy to decentralize economic and popula- 
tion growth and the development of energy sources. Centres 
which are the focal point of such activity are finding they share a 
common problem of local government revenue shortfalls. The 
problem is precipitated by local expenditures being required to 
provide infrastructure before tax revenues from developments are 
available. 


The problem of revenue shortfalls which accompany develop- 
ment may be alleviated by central government extending to such 
towns the ability to borrow capital funds without meeting normal 
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credit requirements. In Alberta this is possible under The New 
Towns Act, as referred to earlier.” Prepayment of property tax 
by companies contemplating development in expanding centres 
is another option.’® Grants based on a formula reflecting need 
for services and infrastructure as well as relative population base 
could also be extended. Industrial revenue bonds could be used 
more extensively. These are bonds which could be issued by pro- 
vincial or local governments and for which the funds are used to 
purchase or improve land, buildings, machinery and equipment. 
Facilities built with funds from the bonds may then be rented toa 
private firm under a lease contract on a long-run basis. Lease 
payments are designed to cover principal and interest payments 
on the bonds. At the end of the lease contract period and the re- 
demption of all the bonds, ownership of the property is trans- 
ferred to the private firm. Bonds could be secured by the taxing 
power of the governmental unit.'9 


The preceding has focused on problems in the economic envi- 
ronment of centres experiencing rapid expansion. Communities 
should try to avoid having to face adjustments again if the eco- 
nomic base on which they were built is lost. For example, a de- 
crease in coal prices can spell disaster for a coal mining commu- 
nity. There is basically only one way to reduce the probability of 
such situations occurring, and that is by avoiding a single com- 
modity economy at the local level. This can be accomplished by 
“forcing” diversification or by not allowing town sites at loca- 
tions where nonrenewable resources are extracted. Central gov- 
ernments have a responsibility to fulfill in such cases and should 
be aware that short-run gains could be nullified by the destruc- 
tion or shifting of an economic base. 


IV ECONOMIC CONSIDERATIONS 
Ability to Pay 


Property tax is a major source of revenue with which municipali- 
ties are expected to provide a certain level of service. For a weal- 
thy community, in terms of property resources, this may not 
pose a particular problem since property holdings can be ex- 
pected to be associated with a relatively high per capita income. 
For a community less well-endowed in terms of property re- 
sources, the problem may be severe. Not only can the local pro- 
perty owner be expected to pay a tax proportionately higher, in 
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terms of income, than the higher income property owner, but the 
level of services the municipality can provide need not be the 
same. Since the services provided leave something to be desired 
those who can afford to move from the area may do so and pos- 
sibly further reduce municipal revenue as the cycle is repeated. 


The inability of local municipalities to generate sufficient reve- 
nue from property taxes to provide acceptable levels of services 
may be addressed by grants from a higher level of government. 
This is justified on the basis that government levels with broader 
jurisdictions have more productive and more stable tax sources 
and a responsibility to share revenues from such sources. But 
there are limitatons associated with grants. Local governments 
cannot be assured that grants will be forthcoming on an annual 
basis and consequently have difficulty in budgeting intelligently 
and in projecting income in future years. Further, the government 
giving the grant may indicate for what purposes it can be used 
and thus not only erode the autonomy of local government to 
determine local priorities but also contribute toward projects and 
programs the community may not need. 


A senior level of government may sometimes lend assistance by 
assuming joint financing for services in areas of health, educa- 
tion, welfare and general infrastructure. Joint financing leads to 
joint control and responsibility which can be a cause of confu- 
sion as each government works out its priorities. Joint control 
may therefore not be generally favoured. In such cases it would 
appear to have merit if services required by all people were totally 
financed by a senior level of government. 


Indirect grants or tax rebates are sometimes used to ease proper- 
ty tax burdens of senior citizens, homeowners and renters. This 
allows local municipalities to maintain a given level of property 
taxation with part of it being received as a transfer payment from 
another level of government. A shortcoming of such a program is 
its egalitarian insensitivity in distinguishing property owners 
who need help.” 


A modification of indirect grants which allows municipalities to 
tax property owners yet reflects ability-to-pay is referred to as 
the circuit-breaker approach.2' A circuit breaker on property 
taxes is a means by which taxes in excess of a predetermined 
percentage of personal income are credited or rebated to the pro- 
perty owner. Personal income may be determined by the appli- 
cant filing a supplemental statement to his income tax return in- 
dicating all forms of money income received and a central 
agency computes the excessive amount of property tax. A maxi- 
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mum amount may be set on the rebate a property owner is en- 
titled to. The circuit breaker is equitable in that it provides relief 
to those whose property tax burdens are greatest relative to in- 
come. 


Direct industrial tax sharing is being used to ease municipal fi- 
nancial burdens.”* Sharing is distributed to municipalities on 
the basis of radius from source of plant generating the tax and 
the level of population in the area affected. This approach would 
seem to be especially applicable to relatively small urban centres 
where industry with a substantial tax base is located outside 
their jurisdiction. Such centres are expected to provide housing 
and services for employees of the industry yet are not able to 
share in the economic benefits of the industry other than through 
the income multiplier effect. 


Virtually all the options identified as applicable in maintaining if 
not increasing the level of revenue to municipalities from proper- 
ty taxes have focused on transfer payments. It could thus be ar- 
gued that all of the approaches attack the symptoms rather than 
the problem. If the problem is regional inability to pay or poverty, 
then long-term measures should be taken to alleviate poverty or 
redistribute income. 


Several suggestions on how to alleviate poverty can be made. 
Creating employment opportunities at the local level could head 
the list. Ideally local people should be involved in deciding what 
form employment would take. This should be coupled with ven- 
ture capital, high risk credit, and retraining and upgrading pro- 
grams. Further, public income assistance programs such as a 
negative income tax could be provided to give direct assistance 
to those who are poor. As far as possible, programs should ope- 
rate through the market without distorting or impeding its func- 
tion. Advantages of such a program would be that poverty would 
be attacked directly, assistance would be in its most useful form 
— cash, the program could be used to substitute a wide array of 
measures now in effect, it would not appear to eliminate the 
work incentive and its costs would be fairly explicit and predict- 
able. 


Vv CONCLUSION 
Addressing Issues in a Dynamic Setting 


A fundamental urban issue is that of addressing land use and en- 
vironmental problems in a manageable way. This is an issue for 
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many reasons: problems and problem situations may change; 
tools may change; planning is required; single purpose plan- 
ning may be pursued but may not necessarily be realistic; coor- 
dination of plans and tools is needed. It would appear to be time 
well spent to consider this topic briefly, recognizing the overlap 
with the paper by K. Cameron. 


In Alberta, the basic urban issue of addressing environmental 
problems is facilitated as follows. The A/berta Planning Act and 
the Subdivision and Transfer Regulations provide planning guide- 
lines and make provisions for a Provincial Planning Board and for 
Regional Planning Commissions. The Board is to formulate poli- 
cy guidelines and functions as the Appeal Board for decisions on 
subdivisions made by the Regional Planning Commissions, 
which are comprised of elected officials from member munici- 
palities (rural and urban). The staff of the Regional Planning 
Commissions service the planning needs of the member munici- 
palities (e.g. preparation of general plans, zoning bylaws, etc.). 
The Commissions also have the responsibility to develop region- 
al plans. 


Overall regional plans have been produced by some Planning 
Commissions but, some argue, they have been working under a 
handicap. Policy direction required for regional planning has not 
been available from government. It is expected that this situation 
will be rectified when recommendations of the Land Use Forum 
are submitted to the Legislature in the near future. 


Application of Solutions 


Land use and environmental issues in the urban context are 
many and pervasive. They are also generally dynamic in nature 
and need not bear the same level of significance for different 
areas. 


Solutions to land use and environmental issues may be as varied 
as the problems. To argue by analogy and expect the same solu- 
tions to apply to similar problem situations in different urban 
areas may be spurious. It remains, however, that solutions are 
available even though some may required a fair degree of admin- 
istrative and planning sophistication. This in itself may be a 
prime urban issue but certainly not one that is insurmountable. 
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FOOTNOTES: 


1For further information on this alternative see: A. Myrick Freeman Ill and Robert H. Have- 
man, “Residual Charges For Pollution Control”, Science, Vol, 177, No. 4046, (July 28, 1972), 
pp. 322-329. 


2alberta, The Beverage Container Amendment Act, 1974, Statutes of Alberta (1974), ch. 15, 
p. 77. 


SLeduc, Alberta, could provide an excellent case study of a growing centre having to con- 
tend with noise problems. Leduc is located near the Edmonton International Airport bor- 
ders and is presently expanding across a major highway and is transsected by rail lines. 
As Leduc expands it will also have to address drainage problems, a tax base problem, as 
it may partly serve as a bedroom community for Edmonton, and aconflict in land use prob- 
lem as expansion is directed towards either choice or lower quality agricultural land. 


‘this alternative is used by several major urban centres in Alberta. 


Salberta, The New Towns Act, Revised Statutes of Alberta (1970), ch. 258, pp. 4019-4025. 
This Act is pertinent to rapidly growing new towns needing extra provincial help to finance 
expansion. 


Spreceding information taken largely from: The Task Force on Urbanization and the Future, 
“Choices for Metropolitan Growth", Edmonton: Special Projects and Policy Research 
Branch, Municipal Affairs, Province of Alberta, 1972. 


‘The British Columbia Land Commission Act, 1973 can be expected to influence urban 
form. To argue that similar legislation should be applied in the Prairie Provinces need not 
be valid because of differences in land base. 


8example: Under the Housing Development Program in Edmonton, subsidized housing is 
scattered in neighbourhoods to facilitate the integration of people from different income 
levels. Rent is subsidized and based on the income of tenants rather than market rent. The 
subsidy is shared by three levels of government, commonly, 50, 40 and 10 percent, federal, 
provincial and municipal respectively. 


3«innovation”, St. John's Edmonton Report, Vol. 2, No. 33, July 21, 1975, pp. 17-18. 


10Examples: Saskatoon, Saskatchewan and Red Deer and Lethbridge, Alberta, among 
others, use this approach. 


VN LH. Lithwick, "Fringe Land: The Urban Shadow", paper presented to 19th Winter Confer- 
ence, Canadian Institute on Urban Affairs, March 29-30, 1974, Toronto. 


12Witliam D. Anderson, et al., “Perspectives on Agricultural Land Policy”, Journal of Soil and 
Water Conservation, (January-February, 1975): 39. 


135¢6; Phillip Foster, et al., Transferable Development Rights (College Park, Maryland: Co- 
operative Extension Service, University of Maryland, Extension Bulletin 251, 1974), pp. 1-8. 


14a iberta, The Planning Act, Revised Statutes of Alberta (1970), ch. 276, sec. 25, p. 4303. 


15Eyamples respectively: Whitemud Creek and Mayfair Park, Edmonton, Rideau Canal, 
Ottawa. 


16a iberta, The Alberta Heritage Act, 1974, Statutes of Alberta(1974), ch. 63, p. 316. 


17See also: Alberta, The Alberta Municipal Financing Corporation Amendment Act, 1974, 
Statutes of Alberta (1974), ch. 9, p. 61. Under this Act, municipalities can borrow from 
government which, in turn, provides a provincial guarantee and can thus borrow at a reas- 
onable rate from sources such as the Canada Pension Plan. 


WBwitiam A. Groff and Ronald P. Richards, Report to the Montana Legislature in Response 
to House Resolution 73 of the 43rd Legislative Session, January. 1975. 


19Richard P. Johnson, “Industrial Development Bonds and Their Applicability for Communi- 
ty Economic Development in South Dakota”, Brookings: South Dakota State University, 
January, 1972, pp. 3-4. (Mimeographed) 
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20Task Force on Urbanization and the Future, “Issues in Local Government”, Edmonton: 
Special Projects and Policy Research Branch, Municipal Affairs, Province of Alberta, 1971, 
pp. 18-22. 

21 advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, Information Bulletin, No. 74-1, 
(January, 1974), and No. 74-8, (August, 1974), Washington, D.C. 


22Saskatchewan, The Municipal Tax Sharing (Potash) Act, 1968, Statutes of Saskatchewan 
(1968), ch. 52, pp. 250-254. 
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LAND USE AND ENVIRONMENT — 
SOME ISSUES AND 
SOME PROPOSALS 


COMMENTARY 


V.A. Wood 


Man’s needs for land vary considerably and fall roughly into three areas, 
namely the individual need of land for shelter or housing; the economic 
need for land for producing food, timber, industrial plants, shops, for 
extractive industries; and finally for the social needs which include land 
required for roads, schools, hospitals, public buildings, parks, recrea- 
tion and as a source of water. 


The many different needs create problems in land values for the value 
changes as the land use changes. Man’s needs for land in the urban area 
also vary considerably and are related closely to his physical and social 
needs. Man’s needs and aspirations are continually changing, so land 
policies are ongoing and continually need to be reviewed and reassessed. 


It is assumed that one of the objectives and purposes of developing an 
urban area is to accommodate man’s needs. It is suggested that in doing 
so, man should be given as many alternatives as possible and the objec- 
tive of planning in the urban area should be both to accommodate and to 
direct growth. Perhaps the stress should be on “accommodate”. 


While government policy can direct growth to a certain extent, history 
has shown that to direct urban growth away from metropolitan centres 
has not been very successful. Perhaps more attention needs to be given 
in urban areas to the quality of growth within the city core and not just 
to the fringe areas. This could help to conserve land and improve the 
quality of the environment of the city. 


Many problems in the urban areas stem from the relative responsibilities 
of the urban or municipal government and the provincial government. 
There is a need for the provincial government to define clearly the réles 
of the municipal urban governments and then to give them sufficient 
authority to carry out their responsibilities and sufficient fiscal authority 
to raise the necessary funds to meet their needs. 


In some European countries, property taxes are kept to a minimum; 
most of the government revenue is raised through income taxes and the 
municipal governments receive a definite percentage of income tax as 
their main source of revenue. In Canada, it is becoming clear that urban 
governments need more sources of revenue if they are to carry out the 
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responsibilities assigned to them. Municipal government is unlikely to 
give responsible government if it has to depend on grants from the 
senior government to meet its financial requirements. 


In regard to urban planning, it is suggested that it is desirable to plan 
urban areas as a series of small close-knit communities, where the 
people have a sense of belonging and of being concerned with their 
neighbours. This is difficult but, if it could be accomplished, it would 
help to solve many social problems. During the last few decades, it 
seems that planning has tended to destroy the urban communities. 


Also in planning urban areas, there needs to be considerable flexibility 
and a realization that changes are continually taking place. For example, 
the need for schools continually changes in different parts of the urban 
area as communities get older. Therefore, schools and playground areas 
should be planned so they can be changed to other uses as the needs of 
the community change. 


There is considerable evidence to show that the majority of people want 
single family dwellings. This type of housing, as made available at the 
present time in Canada, is expensive and consumes large land areas. 
There are many innovations and designs that could be tried to meet this 
demand and still give people the opportunity of ownership and a sense 
of privacy. 

Many problems arise at the fringe area of urban centres as this is the 
area where changes in land use are taking place. Many concerns arise 
from the large changes in land price that occur in this area. Dr. Wiebe 
has given a good discussion of this problem. Some people take the atti- 
tude that the increase in price, when land changes use from agriculture 
to urban, is the result of the urban influence and therefore the increase 
in value should accrue to the urban municipality. It is suggested that 
this unearned increment could be partly captured through a capital 
gains tax that should go, in part at least, to the municipality. In one or 
two countries of Europe, the urban municipality has the right to expro- 
priate the land required for urban development and the expropriation 
price is based on the present use of the land, not on its future potential 
use. 


In relation to recreation on private land, it is interesting to examine how 
this issue is dealt with in some other countries. Some European coun- 
tries have adopted a principal called “Every Man's Right”. Often this is 
enacted into legislation. This means that everybody has the right to 
walk on privately owned land as long as he does not disturb or cause 
damage. The person can even camp one night but not fish or hunt or go 
close to the farmer’s-residence. For such a law to work, there has to bea 
sense of respect for property and for nature, an attitude which is usually 
cultivated in the education system in these countries. This kind of prac- 
tice tends to reduce the need for large recreation areas to be set aside 
for one single use. 


As population and urbanization increase, it is essential to adopt more 
multi-use land policies that have flexibility and are innovative. Also, it is 
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essential to allow the individual landowner as much freedom of action 
as possible. He should be able to use the land as he wishes provided 
that he does so within the law that is designed to prohibit misuse, and 
provided that his actions do not seriously affect the welfare of others or 
the welfare of future generations. 
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LAND USE AND ENVIRONMENT — 
SOME ISSUES AND 
SOME PROPOSALS 


COMMENTARY 


J.A. Brown 


The main contributions of the paper by Dr. Wiebe include the identifica- 
tion of many major problems which are arising as urbanization increases 
in most parts of the world, and the presentation of certain alternatives 
that should be analyzed regarding the social and economic problems 
which are becoming increasingly prevalent. Because there are so many 
major problems and possible approaches to their solution, there is lim- 
ited analysis of the majority of the ideas presented. The paper presents 
many ideas in general, rather than an exhaustive analysis of a few se- 
lected ideas. For example, the paper refers to the possibility of resolving 
some of the urban land use and environment problems by dispersing 
industrial activities away from the major metropolitan areas, but makes 
little analysis of the success that this approach has had so far, and the 
potential success of further attempts at industrial decentralization. 


The section on “water” provides an excellent example of an aspect of the 
total environment which is beyond individual ownership, the processes 
of the market and the pricing system. Many examples could have been 
provided of the tremendous costs that can result in urban areas when 
city planners and urban councils do not take direct enough or positive 
enough action to prevent such developments as outlined in Wiebe’s 
paper. The case for direct public intervention and involvement in pre- 
venting or resolving water problems has been clearly established. In 
most cases the choices are more limited than is suggested in the paper 
by Dr. Wiebe. 


In addition to the air pollution problems referred to in the paper, many 
urban centres are also influenced by the pollution effects of intensive 
agricultural enterprises in the rural-urban fringe areas. Both urban and 
rural municipal councils need to give further attention to these problems, 
keeping in mind the effect of controls on both the quality of air in urban 
centres and the well-being of the agricultural enterprises involved. In 
some cases compensation to primary producers may be fully justified 
and necessary to prevent financial ruin. 


Much more research needs to be done regarding alternative ways of 
handling solid wastes originating in urban centres. Present technology 
makes it difficult to dispose of much of such wastes by burning because 
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of the adverse effect on air. It may be that further research would be jus- 
tified to explore greater use of both private and public incineration pro- 
grams. In addition to the need for further technological advances in 
solid waste disposal systems there is a need to undertake more benefit- 
cost analyses of the alternatives available. 


In addition to the approaches outlined by Dr. Wiebe for controlling noise 
or reducing the effects of noise, more consideration could be given to 
the use of trees and shrubbery. Horticulturalists stress the value of 
dense plant growth for reducing noise. An additional benefit of course 
is the increase in privacy provided. 


Using the tax system to enforce desired maintenance of “under-utilized 
land” in urban areas could lead to serious problems for property owners. 
For example, some property owners may not be able to pay taxes based 
on assessment for potential uses rather than present use. An alternative 
more related to the problem and directed at its solution would be simply 
to impose rigid standards of maintenance. Using this approach, the pro- 
blems listed by Dr. Wiebe would be overcome, and the “tax” would be 
directly related to meeting the standards desired by society. 


The section on “ability to pay” deals with several complex issues which 
have a major bearing on urban land use and quality of environment. 
Unfortunately, the section provides more questions than answers. The 
emphasis on senior government grants or transfer payments reflects the 
inadequacy of the distribution of taxing powers in countries such as 
Canada and the United States of America. Many cities (both large and 
small) are in serious financial difficulties because of the heavy depend- 
ence upon property taxation for revenues. The senior governments, both 
federal and state or provincial, with their much broader base of taxing 
powers have access to such important sources of revenues as personal 
and corporate income taxes, excise taxes, and so on. This places urban 
governments in a relatively weak position in terms of both bargaining 
power with senior governments and the ability to generate revenues. 
Furthermore, heavy dependence on grants or transfer payments can lead 
to undue political pressures or influences which may not enable some 
urban centres to overcome the problem of areas with limited abilities to 
pay property taxes. 


Much more research is needed regarding “core vigour” and urban renew- 
al. On one hand, society has a tremendous investment in the under- 
ground infrastructure of such areas, but on the other hand the cost of re- 
newal or redevelopment in many cases is also very high. The experiences 
in some of the older cities in the USA suggest that the cost of renewal, 
even with the assistance of considerable help from senior governments, 
is difficult to accomplish. 


The Wiebe paper presents several interesting alternative growth forms. 
In addition to the ones mentioned, consideration should also be given 
to the pros and cons of developing “satellite cities”. This approach is a 
variation of some of the forms mentioned by Dr. Wiebe. Basically a pro- 
gram of satellite city development involves the construction of a series 
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of satellite cities containing possibly 50,000 persons each, within a 
radius of 30-40 miles of a major centre. Existing towns near large cen- 
tres could be used as nuclei for such satellite cities. This approach 
which is being considered by the City of Saskatoon, Saskatchewan (see 
the report on the “Future Growth of Saskatoon”, prepared by the Saska- 
toon City Planning Department, January, 1975) can be used to help over- 
come many of the social and physical problems frequently associated 
with excessive urban growth. It can also be used to provide basic ser- 
vices and amenities in an amenable setting, and may offer a long-range 
solution to the management of rapidly expanding city growth. Satellite 
cities could be added as required to cope with population growth ina 
given area. 


Several very significant observations are made in the Wiebe paper re- 
garding urban sprawl. The extent of cooperation between urban and sur- 
rounding rural councils is increasing significantly, but many of the prob- 
lems referred to by Dr. Wiebe continue to be repeated and to cause sub- 
stantial rural-urban adjustment problems. Zoning on a cooperative basis 
between these two levels of government has made substantial improve- 
ments, but the wide range in zoning practices and provisions suggests 
that there is considerable room for refinement of approaches in this re- 
gard. 


It is suggested in the paper that the shortcomings of using the market 
option in development of fringe areas are serious enough that public 
ownership should be considered as a solution especially to overcome 
high costs of land in fringe areas. Although Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 
has used this approach to quite an extent, some studies have shown 
that land costs in Saskatoon are quite similar to land costs in cities 
which have a much lower percentage of public land ownership. Further- 
more, it is generally agreed that during the recent heavy demand for 
developed land and housing in Saskatoon the problem was alleviated to 
quite an extent by the existence of considerable privately owned and de- 
veloped land. This suggests that a combination of private and public 
ownership of land surrounding cities may provide a desired balance of 
flexibility and planned development. More research is required in this 
regard. 


The subject of recreation is basically too large to deal with adequately in 
a paper such as that prepared by Dr. Wiebe. His paper stresses the need 
for land for recreation purposes. It does not indicate the many alterna- 
tives available through more intensive use of available land areas for 
recreation, through the development of more indoor recreation facilities, 
or the development of alternative forms of recreation. For example, in 
many parts of the world swimming and other water recreation facilities 
have been provided more economically in man-made facilities than in or 
around natural bodies of water. Even in areas of the world such as the 
prairie provinces of Canada, most of the recreation facilities are pro- 
vided on relatively small areas of land. Therefore it may be that more at- 
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tention should be devoted to planning recreation facilities than worrying 
about holding large tracts of land out of various other uses for “possible 
recreation” uses. 


The problems of new or expanding towns have been exemplified and re- 
peated in many centres. In Saskatchewan the most recent examples 
have occurred in areas where the potash industry was being developed. 
Probably the problems have been more serious in countries like Canada 
or the USA in the case of declining urban centres. In the mid-west states 
or the prairie provinces for example, many centres have experienced 
serious declines or are in the process of declining, with attendant 
serious problems of meeting financial obligations, maintaining an ade- 
quate level of services, or maintaining economic viability. The entire 
phenomenon of such declines appears to have been an aspect of growth 
of larger centres in the same overall market area. The implications for 
land use and environment in such situations are also critical, and also 
have attention in a paper such as the one under review. 


In addition to the many problems of urban growth and population con- 
gestion discussed in the Wiebe paper, it would have been useful to con- 
sider also the effects and costs of such development on human outlook, 
traffic problems, crime, further development of the human character, 
and so on. A benefit-cost analysis on the social side of the ledger is an 
important part of the total package of concerns regarding land use and 
environment in a situation of urban growth and population congestion. 


The Wiebe paper establishes quite effectively that one of the most fun- 
damental issues in resolving land use and environmental problems is to 
develop methods that will enable mankind to cope with the many prob- 
lems involved. This issue is especially complex because of the dynamic 
nature of the many interrelated problems and possible solution 
approaches involved. 


A fairly effective case has been made for more formal planning by both 
senior and local governments, but the implications of combining such 
formal, managed action with the market option in various combinations 
was treated rather lightly. 


The conclusion of the paper may be somewhat over-optimistic, espe- 
cially in the light of the considerable difficulties experienced in some 
parts of the world in attempting to deal with problems of urban popula- 
tion concentrations. The paper states that “it remains, however, that 
solutions are available even though some may require a fair degree of 
administrative and planning sophistication”. This statement presents a 
tremendous challenge to policy-makers and planners, but may also be 
unduly optimistic, for some of the problems may not be readily sur- 
mountable. There is too much evidence in the world of the failure of man 
to cope adequately with urban issues, to reach the conclusion that the 
degree of administrative and planning sophistication “may be a prime 
urban issue but certainly not one that is insurmountable”. The challenge 
to researchers, educators and planners is a very large one. Hopefully Dr. 
Wiebe’s general conclusion will be borne out in the long run. 
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ON HOUSING POLICY AND 
COMMUNITY PLANNING 


Leonard Marsh 


FROM THE THIRTIES TO THE SEVENTIES 


A national housing policy makes no sense unless it is conceived 
in three dimensions. It must be concerned with the housing need 
of a/l citizens, paying attention to all the differentials of incomes, 
families, and locations. It must be resolutely /ong-term, acutely 
aware of the dangers of an accumulation of short-run and impro- 
visatory expedients. Intimately a part of these latter imperatives, 
it must encompass a multiple approach: the one-track solution 
is not merely inadequate, it may even endanger the realization of 
balanced solutions. It is for this reason that a historical review, 
compressed though it must be, is essential to an understanding 
of policy requirements in this fundamental social and national 
area for the next crucial decades. 


THE BACKGROUND 


Toward the end of World War Il in the early 1940’s, a great 
burgeoning of concern with social policy occurred, in North 
America no less than in the rest of the western world. The mobili- 
zations of war were not only in armies and weapons: they in- 
cluded industrial production and food, manpower and woman- 
power, governmental and business cooperation, civilian as well 
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as military morale, information and educational efforts of all 
kinds. Against a background of memories of the Depression 
Thirties, there arose a series of reviews and declarations on what 
reconstruction for peace should be when the war was over. If in 
history no one should forget the Battle of Britain, the holocaust 
of Pearl Harbour, the levelling of Dresden, and the supreme tra- 
gedy of Hiroshima, we should remember also the founding of the 
United Nations organization (whose 45 initiators have now risen 
to over 140); the dedicated work of the ILO (International Labour 
Organization) from the time of the first League of Nations; the 
Beveridge and other national reports on social services; and the 
Atlantic Charter of 1941. The first declaration of the United Na- 
tions proclaimed as the basic goal of victory “the preservation of 
human rights and justice in their own lands as well as in other 
lands”. In the thirty years that have followed a score of special- 
ized agencies have been established, devoted to every area of 
social policy — food, education, health, trade and aid among 
them — which alone make justice a reality. 


In Canada, the Post-War Reconstruction Committee, reporting to 
the Federal Government, researched and compiled a series of re- 
ports: on post-war economic problems, on conservation and 
public works projects, on agriculture, on issues of particular im- 
portance to women, and on housing and community planning. 
The latter (known as the Curtis Report, after its chairman, Profes- 
sor C.A. Curtis of Queen’s University) was the most comprehen- 
sive review of housing in all its dimensions — from types of 
housing and urban patterns and background to social aspects 
and planning relationships — that had ever previously been 
undertaken in Canada. A year of conferences by a broadly repre- 
sentative committee of twelve people, and a series of special re- 
search studies, went into its final eleven chapters (with twenty 
descriptive and statistical appendices, and over 100 charts and 
statistical tables). The Report, with its comprehensive recom- 
mendations, was submitted to the Government, the House of 
Commons, and the public generally, in March 1944. It is ques- 
tionable whether it received anything like the public attention 
accorded, for example, to the Social Security report (March 1943), 
especially as the War approached its final phases. Further, in the 
major recommendation of the parent Committee on Post-War 
Reconstruction, housing was one among the great budget of 
works projects compiled by the Subcommittees and which were 
intended to buttress the country against the great shift of em- 
ployment, production, finance, and price controls universally 
anticipated. But, for its comprehensiveness alone, and its impor- 
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tance as a measuring-rod, it must be referred to at various points 
in what follows. 


The Critical Trends 


The Curtis Report included a detailed account, not only of hous- 
ing legislation in Canada from its earliest beginnings (1913 in 
Ontario and 1919 by the Dominion Government after World War |) 
up to the first full National Housing Acts of 1935 and 1938, but 
also of all relevant legislations in Great Britain and the United 
States.’ It would require a lengthy article, indeed, to recount all 
the changes in housing legislation and administration that have 
taken place in the eventful thirty years since the end of World War 
Il. Such a historical review is not the purpose of this chapter, 2 
which is concerned specifically to point the way to the future. To 
do this effectively, however, it is essential to highlight the main 
events. 

(a) Population and Production. Canada’s people in the 1920’s 
numbered around 9,000,000; in the 1930’s, around 10,500,000. 
The population passed the 15 million mark in the 1950’s; and 
today it is over 22,500,000 and receiving new increases from im- 
migration larger than for several previous decades. Compared 
with a total labour-force of four-and-a-half millions (including 
farming) in the 1940’s we now have around ten millions.3 Most 
striking of all is the growth of the aggregate national income. 
Most commonly measured by the GNP (gross national product at 
market prices), this was between five and six billion dollars in the 
1920’s, at only $3.5 billions in the lowest year of the Depression 
Thirties (1933) but up to $11.85 billions at the close of the War. 
Rising rapidly during all the 1950's, it attained nearly $36 billions 
by 1960. Today it is of the spectacular dimensions of $120 bil- 
lions. All too obviously, such figures incorporate a substantial — 
degree of inflation,4 and it is much more apparent today than it 
was, even in the early 1960’s, that inflation as well as greater pro- 
duction, trade, employment, and efficiency have gone into these 
dramatic gains. The components of such fundamental measure- 
ments are of course essential to understanding, as they are in all 
housing matters. There is little doubt, however, that in any com- 
parable sense, Canadian potentials are greater than at any stage 
of the country’s earlier history (“assuming that inflation can be 
controlled”, every cautious analyst will add). And — a vital part 
of this — governmental budgets are more important for “the eco- 
nomy”, and for the nation’s citizens, than ever before. 


(0) Urbanization. One of the most important dimensions within 
these overall pointers to change, is the enormous growth in city- 
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and-suburban living which has transformed Canada within the 
last generation. The nation was 54 per cent urban in 1941, and 
had only passed the halfway mark in 1931. Today it has passed 
the three-quarters mark, and 80 per cent is freely predictable. But 
once again this index only takes on meaning when it is spelled 
out. In round figures, of the 11,500,000 people in 1941, 3,575,000 
lived in the major cities, or 3,715,000 if these were re-defined as 
metropolitan areas. Just short of 3,270,000 lived on farms or in 
the farming areas. The small towns and rural and frontier areas 
were important enough to constitute a major “third sector” of 
over 4,500,000. It was in the 1950’s that the exodus to the sub- 
urbs began on a large scale, to continue even more perceptibly in 
the sixties with the expansion of automobile ownership, arterial 
highways and residential subdivisions. In the later 1970’s the ur- 
ban percentage is around 80; the main metropolitan aggregates 
alone have a population as large as the whole of Canada at the 
turn of the century; and the suburban portions (depending on 
very variable definitions) may be anything from 40 to 60 per cent. 


TABLE! 


Decline in the Canadian Farm Population, 
1921-1961, by Provinces 


Total Farm Decline in 
Area Population Population Farm Population 

1961 1961 1921-1961 
% 
Newfoundland 458,000 17,000 — 
Prince Edward Island 105,000 38,000 38 
Nova Scotia 737,000 83,000 62 
New Brunswick 598,000 100,000 48 
Quebec 5,259,000 651,000 17 
Ontario 6,236,000 534,000 38 
Manitoba 922,000 173,000 33 
Saskatchewan 925,000 307,000 36 
Alberta 1,332,000 290,000 8 
British Columbia 1,629,000 93,000 5 
Canada 18,201,000 2,286,000 30 





Source: Canada Census. The increase in the ‘non-farm” population (which includes frontier 
areas and rural populations other than on farms, and is thus larger than conventional urban) 
was 189 per cent (117 in Nova Scotia, 176 per cent in Ontario, 192 per cent in Québec, 261 per 
cent in British Columbia). 

Between 1966 and 1971 (the last main census) during which the Canadian population rose 
from 20,015,000 to 21,568,000, the major urban centres (over 500,000) added more than a mil- 
lion to their residents (6,880,000 in 1971). In the same period the farm population continued 
to decline, from 1,914,000 to 1,420,000. These trends are continuing, with the non-farm rural 
areas relatively stationary (3,374,000 in 1966, 3,378,000 in 1971). 
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There are few countries among the industrialized nat.ons of the 
world which have had such a rapid and revolutionary growth of 
metropolitan clusters, and the urbanized concentration that now 
characterizes Canada is exceeded, within the Commonwealth, 
only by Australia. The implications for housing policy and for 
town planning could hardly be clearer. Even in 1944, the Curtis 
Report was led to write: 

If town planning in the past had been completely far-sighted, 

the boundaries of our major cities would have been drawn from 

the beginning at such limits as would have contained all the 

population for which housing and services should be reason- 

ably developed. Put in another way, housing or town planning 

legislation from now on, if designed with only the existing city 

boundaries in mind, will cover only little more than three- 

quarters of the actual problem and will make even less provi- 

sion in the future. 
In the last thirty years, there have been a few developments in 
metropolitan government and regional planning; but it would not 
be far from reality of contemporary decades to say that central- 
city and suburban planning now have equal priority in their rele- 
vance and their needs. 


(c) Construction. The average number of new houses being built 
annually in Canada was only about 19,000 in the 1930's, rising to 
30,000 in the War years (compared with 75,000 or more in the late 
1940's). In the housing boom of the 1950’s and 1960’s (see below) 
the proportions built with the aid of the National Housing Acts 
fluctuated widely between one-third and one-half, but averaged 
about 50,000 a year. More than half of these were built in Ontario 


TABLE Il 


Changes in Housing Distribution 
Metropolitan and Other Areas, 1961-1980 








Distribution Housing Stock Distribution 
Location of Households of 
1980 % 1961 1980 Net Change 
Metropolitan 
Areas 45 2,240,000 3,450,000 1,210,000 
Major Urban 
Centres 11 306,000 846,000 540,000 
Other Areas 44 2,160,000 3,360,000 1,200,000 
Totals 100. 4,706,000 7,656,000 2,950,000 





Source: J. Murray, Good Housing for Canadians, Ontario Association of Housing Authori- 
ties, Toronto; 1964. Estimates partly from Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic Pros- 
pects, 1957; housing stock, computations and estimates allow for vacancies and unoccu- 
pied dwellings. 
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and Québec, and the numbers in some parts of Canada, notably 
the Maritimes, were very small. On the other hand, the propor- 
tions being built in the suburbs rose steadily. 

Construction expenditures give another rough index of the 
trends — allowing for the considerable annual variations, which, 
as is well known, are closely geared to general production, in- 
vestment, trade, and business confidence, which is what is 
meant by “the economy”. Construction activity of all kinds, mea- 
sured as a proportion of the GNP, was only about 10-12 per cent 
during the earlier 1940’s, then rose to 15-17 per cent after the War. 
By the 1950’s it was representing 18-21 per cent. The proportion 
during the last decade has been around 17 per cent. How much 
of this is housing? This is important not only in relation to all the 
basics of population and urbanization already pictured, but be- 
cause it gives the first preliminary look at the priorities given to 
housing (by both public and private action), and of the competi- 
tion or relative profitability — and therefore the attraction of la- 
bour and entrepreneurship — between housing on the one hand 
and factories, offices, commercial buildings, road building and 
other engineering, on the other. The difference between depres- 
sion and the full employment of the war years is readily apparent. 
Construction volume in the 1930’s was only one-half to three- 
quarters of a billion dollars in value; in the post-war 1940's, it 
rose from two to over three billion dollars, with housing consti- 
tuting about 33 per cent compared with the 24-30 per cent of the 
1930’s. By the 1950's construction activity all over the country 
was totalling from three-and-a-half to seven billion dollars: of 
this housing constituted between one and two billion dollars of 
capital expenditure. All figures for the 1960’s and today are vastly 
greater,> and the problem of proper allowance for inflation be- 
comes acute, for by this time real estate transactions have sky- 
rocketed and cause and effect are entangled. What is clearest is 
that housing has become a major issue not only because of 
shortages, however accelerated, but because of costs, prices, 
and rents. The analysis, accordingly, must be pursued in terms 
of components. 

(d) The Housing Record. The number of dwelling units of all 
kinds built in Canada during the 1950’s rose from a low of 69,000 
to a high of 165,000, averaging about 115,000 annually for the 
decade. During the 1960's, the average addition to housing stock 
(with a low of 108,000 and a high of 210,000) accelerated to 
155,000 annually. The amount of mortgage money channelled 
through CMHC increased by comparable dimensions. 

These are formidable totals, much bigger than anything which 
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could reasonably have been demanded, from the basis of the 
Curtis Report assessments, for the first post-War decade. But 
they must be related to the unprecedented growth of population, 
urbanization, and the national income, in the “secondary” post- 
war decades. And the components, although they elude measure- 
ment in exact detail, are the touchstone of adequacy. For exam- 
ple, the move to private construction of apartments was very sig- 
nificant. Rising from a low of only 10,000 to over 47,000, the aver- 
age increment was 25,000 a year in the 1950’s; but it continued to 
climb from 30,000 to over 110,000 in the 1960's; averaging 64,000 
annually for the decade. The great bulk of this boom was in the 
larger metropolitan areas. Equally, if assisted homeownership 
were the only test (regardless of costs or income groups, or for 
that matter, location), it might well be assumed that the “Curtis 
policy” has been more than fulfilled.© But reminders are neces- 
sary — that the target of 606,000 in the first ten years was a mini- 
mum, and that it took meticulous account of the “backlog” of 
overcrowded, substandard and slum housing, and the building 
deficits (in relation to population growth) inherited from the 
1930's. 


Within this perspective, the record in public (low-rental) housing, 
whether related to slum clearance or neighbourhood rehabilita- 
tion or not, can only be described as deplorable. The Curtis Re- 
port emphasized the metropolitan “lower third”, and assumed a 
“mix” of 20-25 per cent. This latter was certainly not meant to 
imply high-rent privately-built apartments. In the long thirty 
years that have revolutionized the Canadian urban situation, the 
realized proportion of housing built under local slum clearance 
projects, to be administered by municipal Housing Authorities, 
was in many years little more than 1 per cent. It has averaged per- 
haps 5-6 per cent over the years; but only an extended survey 
from coast to coast could furnish exact details. The standard sta- 
tistics include limited-dividend and housing enterprises (private) 
projects which were relied on in the early years when slum clear- 
ance programs were struggling to be born. The combined record 
from the beginning of post-war legislation to around 1965 sug- 
gests totals averaging less than 4,000 units a year; and about 80 
projects annually, of which less than half were public housing 
specified as such under Sections 40 and 43 of the National Hous- 
ing Act. From 1965 on, there was a new phase of activity, bring- 
ing Section 40 (federal-provincial rental housing) and Section 43 
(federal-provincial public housing) with action as never before. 
Houses built under the former climbed from 600 to 2,500; and, 
under the latter, from 6,000 to 28,600. For the years 1970-1974 the 
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averages have been 2,200 a year, and 36,200 a year respectively. 
(A summary for 1974 is shown in Table Ill) There have been wel- 
come increases also in the advantage taken of home-improve- 
ment provisions. These changes have brought the public hous- 
ing proportion to 12-15 per cent, though expansion is completely 
different from that of the 1940’s, and the extent of low-income 
building deficits — this time inherited from 1945-65 — is a big 
question mark.’ 
TABLE Ill 
“Low-Income Housing” under NHA Provisions, 1974 





Type of Housing 
Areas Apartments Duplexes Single 





em, "OW “Gye. tints "OS 

Main Metropolitan 
Centres (22) 9,957 2,769 401 4,343 17,470 
Large Urban Centres (20) 2,494 248 214 923 3,879 
Other Centres 3,271 1,038 414 3,538 8,261 


Total Canada 15,722 4,055 1,029 8,804 29,610 


Source: Compiled from Canadian Housing Statistics, 1974. Components are distinguished 
by location, and type, as above, but not by NHA provisions. These include (1) loans to entre- 
preneurs and non-profit corporations for public housing (Section 43), (2) federal-provincial 
rental and sales housing (Section 40), (3) cooperative housing, (4) student housing, (5) as- 
sisted home-ownership (Sections 15, 34, 58, 59). 


It is also true that particularly after the 1968 Conference and the 
CMHC appraisals around this time, there was a series of exten- 
sions of “non-profit housing”, including hostels, student accom- 
modation, homes for the aged and handicapped, and a few reha- 
bilitation projects. A beginning has at last been made in aiding 
cooperative housing, which has suffered even more neglect than 
public housing. If only ten per cent of the huge budgetary aggre- 
gate of housing aids and subsidies had flowed into cooperative 
housing of various kinds, the products — in low-income and 
moderate-income beneficiaries, in the impact of this prime inter- 
mediate form of home-ownership, in shareholder participation, 
in choices and management — would have been a matter for na- 
tional self-congratulations. 


This story is not complete unless it is recalled how conference 
after conference urged public housing programs in all their 
phases, over this crucial period. From the famous Bruce Report 
(Toronto), the lesser known but comparable Civic Improvement 
League report (Montreal) of 1935 and the hearings for the 1935 
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and 1938 National Housing Acts, there’were recommendations of 
which the Curtis Report‘took noté; and there were many: after- 
wards, culminating in the highly representative Canadian Con- 
ference on Housing of 1968. A simple listing is impressive: it 
would take all available’ space fo cite their major. recommendat 
tions on income groups and the public sectors.2 They include: 
the" Canadian Adult Education Association (1943), ‘symposia at 
McGill University and at the University of Toronto (1944), the Ca- 
nadian ‘Congress of Labour (a pamphlet by Dr. Eugene Forsey, 
1944), the Community.Planning Association of Canada (1948),.a 
Series of reports-by the Vancouver Housing Association’ (1946- 
1950), the outstanding active work of the Citizens’ Housing and 
Planning Association (Toronto, 1944-1949) which finally pro- 
duced Regent Park (1949-1962), Community Planning Review-ar- 
ticles (Community Planning Association of Canada), and a con- 
tinuous output of Canadian Welfare articles throughout the 
whole, post-war, period. The herculean amount of citizen action 
required to establish the need, persuade three levels of govern: 
ment, satisfy CMHC regulations, and get plans and construction 
completed, then to secure managers, to, aid the formation of 
tenants’ associatioris, and keep information on the projects up- 
to-date, is comprehensible only to those who have taken part in 
these efforts. Regent Park in Toronto was finally built after at 
least a decade of preparatory work; much the same was true of 
the. “Strathcona” (MacLean. Park) project in Vancouver, whose 
first phase was achieved i in 1963.9 


Assisted” home-ownership became more and more the domi- 
nating unit, in the assessment of NHA (National Housing Act) 
and- CMHC operations. Loan ceilings were raised from time to 
time, and many other détails wére added and revised, as costs of 
the “standard house” increased. The averages of $11,000 rising 
to $14, 000,in the 1950's, and $25,000 today (requiring a down pay- 
ment of $4. :500), highlight this story; but the distribution among 
income groups ‘is fhuch more relevant to policy assessment. 
(Prices of houses whose mortgages were aided by CMHC in 1974 
ranged from $15, 000 to, over $40, 000; the ‘latter for families with 
incomes over $15,000 @ year). So also, are the swings to housing 
types other than the ‘oné-family unit or the duplex Not coopera- 
tives, but limited-dividend projects were favoured in the 1950's; 
and many of these were for old ‘people only. The apartments (la- 
ter, “high- rises’) which characterized the most recent decades’ 
were relatively high-rent ‘units; but nowadays $150 a month and 
up are common, and rent control is a source of acrimonious 
controversy. Most recent of all are condominiums, enthusiastic- 
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ally adopted by real-estate companies from the example of U.S. 
innovators, because the bulk of the capital is furnished by a large 
pool of would-be residents. But, in addition, owners of conven- 
tional housing hugely inflated in value (e.g., built for $7,500, now 
valued at at least $40,000) have been able to sell their homes to 
realize the large sums demanded for condominium-suite pur- 
chase ($40,000-$50,000 being typical; and, by some commenta- 
tors inured to inflation, regarded as moderate). Characteristical- 
ly, some entrepreneurs who have acquired apartment-blocks 
have endeavoured to convert them to condominiums, requiring 
the tenants to purchase their units, under compulsion to move 
out if they are unwilling or unable to do so! 


At the other end of the private-market housing range, trailers and 
“campers” (including adapted station-wagons and trucks) have 
multiplied. The market for what are now significantly but mis- 
leadingly described as “mobile homes” has become a profitable 
and heavily-advertised one. More than one instance has been re- 
ported of an entrepreneur who is buying up old buses to convert 
them into fully-equipped luxurious campers so that “homes can 
also roam”. And city newspapers, along with articles on the 
“housing crisis” (some of which is always blamed on rent con- 
trols) carry five or six page supplements devoted solely to real- 
estate advertisements, of houses, luxury flats, units in modern 
town-house complexes, high-rise but superbly-equipped con- 
dominiums, and retirement paradises. 


Not housing shortage, but housing distortion, is today’s predica- 
ment. In some brackets there is more supply than ever in Cana- 
da’s history. But is it surprising that one recent detailed analysis 
of the overall situation entitled its book (1972) Programs in 
Search of a Policy?’ And, in addition, a 1975 survey of coopera- 
tive housing and related efforts in Canada, sponsored by the 
Canadian Council on Social Development (formerly, the Canadian 
Welfare Council, with a thirty-year record of housing enquiries, 
conferences, and recommendations), chose as the main title for 
its report, In Want of a Policy. It is a fitting prelude to the main 
concern of this chapter to cite the following from the Council's 
National Conference on Housing (1968) and the brochure issued 
by the Canadian Government in preparation for Habitat, the UN 
Conference on Human Settlements: 


The housing aspirations to which we are now committing our- 
selves cannot be realized unless there are teams of people firm- 
ly based in the structure of government at federal, provincial 
and local levels, whose job it is to think about housing, to 
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evolve and administer a housing policy, and continually to con- 
tribute the housing element that must be incorporated in eco- 
nomic and social planning at all levels... Government needs a 
forum for expert debate about housing policies. But the forum 
is useless if there is no one, with power to act, listening to 
what is said there. 

(David Donnison, 1968 Conference; p. 2) 


A better calculus, a fuller cost-benefit analysis, including so- 
social and environmental costs — in a word, more accurate 
tools for the planner and the developer — these are a precon- 
dition of making better sense of human settlements in the 


future. 
(Barbara Ward, Human Settlements: Crisis and Opportunity, 
1972, P.7) 
THE NEEDS 


Incomes: Reality, and Challenge 


For a fully-effective national housing policy, the most important 
of all fundamentals is the distribution of income. And it is, by 
policy makers and real-estate developers alike, the most benign- 
ly ignored. In the twentieth century, whatever it may have been in 
past eras, housing must be adequate and available for all citi- 
zens; not for the favoured few, and not only for those who (with a 
variety of subsidies, tax concessions, and commercial expe- 
dients) “can afford it.” Catherine Bauer, one of America’s most 
outstanding housing experts, had this in mind when she wrote 
— as far back as 1934 — that “housing is the index of civiliza- 
tion”. Ina comparison of the countries of the world by their hous- 
ing conditions — and the measures they have taken to meet the 
facts of income-distribution — there is no more severe or reveal- 
ing test. This kind of comparison is much easier today than it 
has ever been before, because of all the work of the United Na- 
tions specialized agencies. The new consciousness of the Third 
World and also the UN Habitat Conference are the most recent 
and dramatic evidences. Although this section of the paper fo- 
cuses very deliberately on Canada alone, Catherine Bauer’s state- 
ment should be borne in mind, and some comparative references 
will be essential. 


The first necessity, as every social educator knows, is to under- 
stand the income-structure realities. There is no more significant 
summary than that recently provided by Statistics Canada, in a 
detailed examination of the subject covering the period from the 
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1950's to the present. The essence of the situation is the propor- 
tionate importance of all family incomes when they are divided, 
by size, into five sectors, from bottom to top (TABLE IV). 


TABLE IV 


Proportionate Distribution of Family 
Incomes in Canada, 1951-1972 








Year Bottom Second Third Fourth Top 

fifth fifth fifth fifth fifth 
1951 6.1 12.9 17.4 22.4 41.1 
1957 6.3 13.1 18.1 23.4 39.1 
1961 6.6 13.5 18.3 23.4 38.4 
1967 6.4 gal 18.0 23.6 38.9 
1969 6.2 12.6 17.9 23.5 39.7 
1971 5.6 12.6 18.0 23.7 40.0 
1972 5.9 12.9 18.3 23.7 39.1 





Source: Statistics Canada, Income Distributions by Size in Canada, selected years. As re- 
produced in Canadian Fact Book on Poverty, Canadian Council on Social Development, Ot- 
tawa, 1975. 


The “bottom fifth”, that is the lowest twenty per cent of Canadian 
families as distributed by income had 6.1 per cent of all income 
in 1951 and 5.9 per cent in 1972. The “second fifth” has varied 
only a little around 40 per cent. In other words, the distribution of 
income — the relative weight of the poor, the middle, and the 
wealthy — has remained virtually unchanged in these highly im- 
portant, and relatively prosperous years. 


Of course, the dollar amounts of family incomes have changed 
greatly, indeed spectacularly. In 1965, the upper limit (not the 
average) of those families in the poorest sector was $3,320; in 
1972 it was $5,515. Inflated dollars, of course, and the better to 
appreciate the burning question of “affluence versus inflation” in 
the post-war decades, it is instructive (and astonishing) to look 
at a compilation which was basic for a comprehensive approach 
to housing, as far as it could be measured for 1941-1946 (TABLE V). 


These are indicative figures only: fully comprehensive statistics 
on incomes have always been hard to get, and compilations have 
been much improved in recent years. But this flash-back is es- 
sential, not only for perspective, but in order to be fully aware of 
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TABLE V 
Some Indicative Figures on Changes in 
Income Distribution, 1941-46. 








Urban Wage Earners Individual 
All Categories, 1941* Taxpayers, 1946 
Income Group 
in Dollars Nos zs No. a 
500- 750 331 ,900 22.6 
750-1000 286,800 19.4 a3, 000 Lib 
1000-1250 303,500 20.7 
1250-1500 157,800 10.7 665,600 26.1 
1500-2000 224,400 15.2 658,450 25.9 
2000-2500 86,800 6.0 380,300 15.0 
2500-3000 30,400 2i1 162,525 6.3 
3000 and over 48,100 3.3 245,934 9.3 
Totals 1,469,700 2,555,809 100 


Source: Marsh, “The Economics of Low-Rent Housing”, Canadian Journal of Economics and 
Political Science, February, 1949, p. 17. Adapted from Social Security for Canada (1943) and 
Canada Year Book (1947). An additional footnote listed the following for married men in 1942, 
excluding agriculture and the armed services: below $1500, 44.5 per cent; $1500-$2000, 25.7 
per cent. 7 


the dramatic change in housing calculations which has been 
forced on everybody by the economic events of the last three 
decades. Having close regard to family budgets, rent capacities 
at not more than 20 per cent of those budgets, and possibilities 
even of assisted home-ownership, rents would have to have been 
from $15 to $33 monthly for 33.4 per cent of employee-status 
families in 1948; and suitable houses for mortgage-purchase by 
the next (middle) 32 per cent would have to have been built for 
$4,000-$6,000! For that lowest third in 1948, with incomes not 
higher than $2,000 a year and many with incomes less than 
$1,500, some home-ownership might have been possible if the 
houses could have been constructed for $3,000-$4,000; and this 
would have to have assumed very small down payments and a 
mortgage repayment period of at least 30 years. Under the early 
Canadian housing legislation in 1935, 1937 and 1938, something 
approaching this was actually possible, but it would have taken 
lengthy consideration of the Acts and their changing provisions 
to achieve any precision. In the immediate pre-war years, 1935- 
1939, dwelling units built in all of Canada rose from 19,000 to 
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32,000 annually; and it is estimated that somewhat less than half 
of these were assisted in one form or another. The most impor- 
tant effect of the legislation was to reduce relevant mortgage 
rates to around 5 per cent. No public low-rental housing was 
built, although attempts were made by citizen groups in a few 
cities. Some recent relevant figures relating to borrowing are 
given in TABLE VI. 


TABLE VI 


Family Income Levels of Borrowers 
under National Housing Act, 1974 





Borrowers for New Housing (NHA) Condominium 
Income Selected Tenure: 
Level Metropolitan ae go Metropolitan 
in Dollars Areas (22) Areas 
Se % %o % 
Under $8,000 6.8 10.0 8.4 (a) 
8,000-9,000 Tee 7.6 7.4 (a) 
9,000-10,000 10.9 10.2 10.5 (a) 
Under 10,000 24.9 27.8 26.3 10.6 
10,000-17,000 57.1 54.6 55.9 49.9 
17,500 & over 18.0 17.6 17.8 39.5 
(b) (c) 





Source: Summarized from Canadian Housing Statistics 1974 pp. 78-79 (8000-8999, etc. (a) 
not available. (b) a total of 18,985 loans. (c) a total of 6,471 loans.) 


This background is enough to underline the income imperatives 
of policy making. There are two primary conclusions. One is that 
the most submerged groups, low-income people and families, 
cannot be properly housed without special measures realistically 
geared to their circumstances. The other is that there is no one 
all-purpose approach — be it rental or ownership directed. A 
housing policy must seek for, and utilize, a variety of methods, 
most of which will require innovations, compromises, and gov- 
ernment participation. 


The Community Essentials 


The second essential in a valid housing policy is the clear recog- 
niton of its community context. This is a threefold imperative: 


(a) Housing must be related to urbanization patterns and trends, 
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industry and employment, regional development both planned 
and unplanned; and of course all the fiscal aspects of economic 
growth, decline, or stimulation, because of the weight of con- 
struction expenditures and employment in the national aggre- 
gate. This is a social as well as a physical matter; and social, in 
that we are dealing with people, as well as economics and the 
monetary and production measurements and impulses. None of 
this, it needs to be added, is solely a private or “business” mat- 
ter. The public components are ubiquitous, whether they are ful- 
ly realized or not. 


(b) Housing is not family living or satisfying social life without 
regard to neighbourhood, its amenities, utilities and social con- 
tacts. Children need schools and recreation, mothers need to 
shop; social services may be sparse, or they may extend to com- 
munity centres, meeting halls, churches, theatres, branch libra- 
ries, restaurants, health units, day care, kindergarten or nursery 
schools. A well-designed and well-located neighbourhood may 
have gardens, parks and playgrounds; wa/king may be reason- 
able and attractive. An isolated village or a sterile suburb may 
need transportation and communication services more rewarding 
than the constant automobile and the tedious television set. 
These are only pointers: there is much more to the expanded 
view of “housing” than this. It would be closer to the realities of 
current living problems to say that rediscovery and regeneration 
of the local community, in all its manifestations, is the need 
which must now be tied in with assessments of our housing 
stock, and with the increments added in the recent decades — 
not forgetting the attendant demolitions and including inner- 
city areas, suburbs new and old, small towns, and rural centres. 


(c) The third dimension, intersecting with the others, is the issue 
of citizen and neighbourhood consultation in making plans, look- 
ing ahead to changes, and choosing between alternatives. This 
has surfaced today in many forms — tenants’ associations, pa- 
rent relations and adult education in community schools, sur- 
veys and task force reports. It is to be welcomed. Housing policy 
will not be sufficiently robust, and it will certainly not be marked- 
ly changed, without a greater flow and interchange of critical 
information than has been characteristic until recently. Public 
and private contributions must be seen as equal partners, though 
the proportions and components may vary according to time and 
location, which ought to be continuously monitored. The mort- 
gage subsidy is only one form of financial aid: it is futile indeed 
to cling to the nineteenth-century hopes of “filtering down” — 
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the belief that pouring in money at the top will somehow produce 
enough (second and third-rate) housing at the bottom. And plan- 
ning will not succeed in realizing better housing and better cities 
unless it is shared at all governmental levels, and illuminated by 
social expertise at the administrative points and by citizen in- 
terest among the residents. 


Types of Housing 


The Curtis Report stressed repeatedly that housing policy can 
only serve the total population through a multiple attack pro- 
gram. “Provision. .. will have to include home ownership, home 
improvement, slum clearance, low-rental projects, and farm and 
rural housing . . . All methods of participation in the financing 
and operation of housing schemes will be needed and should be 
encouraged; public, private, and cooperative.” In its recommen- 
dations, based on the detailed examination of income groups 
and residential distributions, the Report gave separate and equal 
weight to (i) town planning, (ii) home ownership, (iii) low-rental 
housing, (iv) farm housing, (v) cooperative associations, (vi) com- 
pany-owner houses in industrial areas, and (vii) renovation and 
improvement programs, in that order. And at the outset it stressed 
that “special attention, in the advance preparation of plans, 
should be given to low-rental housing and farm housing, in 
which the country has had little or no experience to date”. 


So clearly was income distribution a factor in this conclusion 
that current rents as well as incomes were analyzed for the “low- 
er third” and the “middle third” for metropolitan tenant families. 
The upper income boundaries of these groups ($1,200 and $1,800 
respectively, with typical rents of $19-24 a month) of course 
seem unbelievable to contemporary eyes. But rents and house 
valuations were all destined to rise far more than incomes, and to 
levels more than tenfold, by the 1970’s. In terms of assisted 
housing, of whatever kind, two facts are paramount: (a) the ac- 
tual make-up of government-aided housing turned more and 
more exclusively to home-ownership, while public housing en- 
countered a continuing variety of delays and resistances; (b) the 
proportion of people (mostly families, and mostly urban) for 
whom home purchase through mortgages was feasible grew 
smaller and smaller. Modifications in NHA provisions, especially 
for down payments, the period of amortization, and interest rates 
were many. 


in the early 1950’s it was commonly agreed in citizen-conference 
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discussions, of which there were many, that home ownership 
was within the grasp of not more than half, and more realistically 
40 per cent, of urban families. In the 1970’s with the sky-rocket- 
ing of real-estate valuations, 10 per cent, and even 5 per cent, is 
more likely to be suggested. Whatever the adjustments that may 
reasonably be made for so complex a matter as types and stand- 
ards of housing, locations, and family resources, it is clear that 
assisted home-ownership cannot be a single-resource solution; 
and equally — now acorollary as well as a national alternative — 
public housing is more necessary and important than ever before. 


Once a more balanced view is achieved, of what “housing” means 
in anational and properly-informed context, two crucial implica- 
tions become clear. The housing shortage which has been 
unquestionably one of the causes of price and rent escalations, 
has itself been caused partly by the poor performance almost 
everywhere in public housing production. By the same token, the 
remedy for current real estate inflation is to increase the supply 
of adequate rental housing. Public housing (which must of 
course be interpreted as multiple-type) is not something “just for 
the poor”, if indeed it ever was, it is for a major proportion of 
Canadian citizens, and itself a remedy for a more stable and 
equitable price structure. If cooperative housing is given much 
greater aid and encouragement than it has received in the past, 
the effects are further reinforced. Once again, abstractions like 
the aggregated “housing starts”, or the economists’ “demand- 
pull” and “cost-push” are of little value unless the components of 
the multiple-needs housing situation are properly explored. 


(a) Rental Housing 


It is surely apparent from the evidence of income distribution, 
apart altogether from that of housing prices, that the large mid- 
dle-income sector of Canadian citizens must be catered for with 
appropriate programs. Assisted home-ownership, when a down 
payment was $350 and a 20-year mortgage started purchase ona 
$3,500 house, is one thing; houses at $45,000 and $50,000, whe- 
ther old or new, and at present rates of interest, are quite ano- 
ther. Rental housing is no longer equated with housing for the 
poor. The boom in apartment building (at high rents) has raised 
the proportion of tenant families to what it was in earlier days 
and in many cities (notably Montreal). Cooperatives are an im- 
portant and sadly neglected answer, but styles and projects of 
intermediate rental housing are needed and, given new policy 
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directives, perfectly feasible and potentially attractive. 


There are plenty of models in Europe and elsewhere to be as- 
sessed. Town house projects in Canada, in only the last few 
years, are rich in good designs and innovative features. Business 
magazines are full of devices being invented for efficiency, com- 
fort and better working conditions generally, for industries and 
offices. Is it too much to enlist a corps of technicians, archi- 
tects, and designers who devote their skills and imagination to 
public projects with an informed understanding of family, per- 
sonal and community needs as guidance? Row housing, modi- 
fied town houses, three-storey or smaller apartments rather than 
towering high-rises, are all adaptable — to privacy, to open- 
space provision, to facilities for children — if they are not cur- 
tailed by limitations of space, obsolescent by-laws, economies 
which ignore the demand for amenities and neighbourhood. 
High-rise apartments, it has now been proved by unpleasant ex- 
perience, are not suitable for children who, in such surroundings, 
can be a burden and source of anxiety for parents who have to 
watch them. A day-care unit, a nursery school, a well-equipped 
laundry, meeting places for social purposes or joint enterprises, 
not only meet these needs, but may render the living situation 
more comfortable than the conventional mortgaged bungalow; 
certainly more than the deteriorated house in a neglected neigh- 
bourhood which for many is the only choice. Privacy is not be- 
yond the ingenuity of architects through sound construction, 
and partially-walled patios. Lawns, trees, balconies, miniature 
gardens, can be designed for families and for old people (living 
alone or with their relatives), and not merely as “landscaping”. 
Accessible workshops can be a part of the total complex for rec- 
reation, maintenance, or hobbies, for those who are interested. 
There must of course be an acceptable kind of management: 
concerned with service, not with bureaucratic regulation. Much 
of this is itself a function of the amount of “intermediate hous- 
ing”. When it is accepted rather than obtrusive, when it is seen, 
and operated, as responsible public service, the “climate” will 
change. 


Again it has to be indicated, that housing units by themselves 
are only half the prescription for livability and perceptible citizen- 
ship, if there is no provision for amenities and neighbourhood 
(created or restored). Along with this, if there is socially-con- 
scious planning and administration, will go the contributions to 
“social mix” — not only in terms of income groups, but in terms 
of age groups also — young couples and older persons, children 
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and adults, all the variants of the family cycle. With a variety of 
housing, there is less need for moving to the suburbs, to the 
apartment district, to the rest home. It is an important corollary 
that all this will be facilitated — it may indeed only be possible 
— if, in all metropolitan areas, there is a metropolitan housing 
program which will permit a much better balancing of densities, 
more availability of sites, a little better understanding of the give- 
and-take of planning for social objectives than the enforced com- 
petition of multiple municipalities. 


Against this background, it can be hoped that a new perspective 
could open up for the public housing that is perforce planned 
specifically for the lowest income groups — the poor, remember- 
ing that poverty is not a matter of income-level alone. “The poor” 
may be the separated woman trying to work and bring up her 
child or children, the handicapped worker, the aged, the unskilled, 
the immigrant whose motivation is high but whose resources are 
low. Low-rent housing, even when it is very low indeed for the 
poorest persons and families, is not an all-sufficient panacea 
against the evils of poverty. A series of services is needed, as for 
all social ills, from child-welfare and educational aids for chil- 
dren, to counselling, to health services and to job training if 
these are relevant. But good housing, to say nothing of “social 
mix” and the lessening of disapproval, is the core around which 
fuller life can be much more rewardingly built. 


What of Canadian adaptation? Comparable experience is avail- 
able for the whole gamut of public housing if only the policy- 
makers and the public choose to examine it. With fifty years or 
more experience, Britain has some of the best examples in the 
world, in structure and design, recognition of different family 
needs, social services and management, in old and new locali- 
ties, in new towns, in rehabilitated neighbourhoods. Swedish 
and Danish authorities are the first to give advice on what to 
avoid and how to meet problems wisely; they have pioneered not 
only the fiscal arrangements between tenants, owners, mana- 
gers, cooperative associations and governments, but the social 
services which transform apartment blocks into resources for 
family living (including working mothers). They have long ago 
rejected the segregation of the aged in “senior citizens’ housing” 
(old people’s homes), and they administer occupancies to in- 
clude one-parent families, grandparents, and single pensioners 
(with day-care if needed). Landlords are not permitted to exclude 
children! (“adult oriented” is the current euphemism for exclud- 
ing them, in Canada). 
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Some of the best public housing, in architectural terms, has 
been built in Canadian cities (Toronto, Vancouver, Halifax, and 
several of the smaller towns). The problem is that it has been too 
little; that it has taken monumental efforts by citizens’ associa- 
tions; and that regulations of ever-increasing detail have added 
to the reluctance of municipal governments to undertake pro- 
jects. Canadian practice, thanks to the concerned advocates of 
the early post-war years, has utilized flexible income-rent scales, 
not the ultra-low ceiling of U.S. practice which all too success- 
fully restricted public housing occupancy to the poorest poor 
(who would thereby never compete with “the free market”). Very 
special factors, including the flight to the suburbs of the wealthy, 
the migration of ethnic groups to the cities, and the block libera- 
tion movements, account for the New York “ghettos”, and the 
riots of Watts, Chicago and Detroit. They have sadly obscured 
the valiant record of the first projects from the New Deal days 
and their innovative administrators. A sympathetic study of U.S. 
public housing would yield lessons and dissipate unreasoning 
prejudice. Housing experiments cannot be separated from the 
malaises of our times. An international outlook, which again and 
again will reinforce attention to the two imperatives — recog- 
nition of income-structure and community contexts — is the 
best antidote for “mortgage myopia” and low-rental phobia." 


(b) Cooperative housing 


Cooperatives are the answer to those who recognize that private 
mortgages have escalated out of reach, and to those who favour 
ownership over rental no matter what income-levels may be. 
They provide effectively for small savings, as well as for sharing 
in choices and in management. Their flexibility has been demon- 
strated in a dozen countries, and there is a wealth of experience 
from which to learn. In Denmark the movement has a hundred 
years of history. There, twenty per cent of the population (a mil- 
lion people) lives in non-profit housing of which cooperative pro- 
jects form one-half and have combined, in both urban and rural 
districts, with local government housing agencies. In Sweden, 
which has faced successfully a much more difficult housing 
situation than is generally realized, cooperative housing con- 
stitutes only about 15 to 20 per cent of the total in most cities. 
However, its effect in competitive rents and prices has been most 
salutary; and there is a wide range of types, including size, facili- 
ties, costs, scales of government subsidies, prefabrication appli- 
cations, and adaptation to slum-clearance and rural-urban 
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balance. Other Scandinavian countries, notably Finland, have 
used the cooperative device with great skill and adaptability. 
Canada is not wanting in cooperative capacity: the farm coopera- 
tives in the Prairie Provinces and Ontario, credit unions in Qué- 
bec and British Columbia, all have a long history; cooperative 
projects have been aided by provincial governments in Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba. Many trade unions have good connec- 
tions with credit unions, and teachers’ housing projects (e.g., in 
British Columbia) indicate the possibilities of relating pension 
funds to housing finance. 


The Curtis Committee (which included two or three cooperative 
representatives in its personnel) was quite explicit on the sub- 
ject; its basic recommendation bears complete citation while 
some of the specifics merit emphasis: 


(1) The National Housing Act should be amended to include spe- 
cial sections relating both to home-ownership and low-rental 
projects, including single and multiple dwellings, and acces- 
sory units, which will extend the available facilities to coope- 
rative associations, whether for urban or rural application. 


(2) Interpretative clauses should define a housing cooperative as 
meaning a group of persons associated for the cooperative 
building or ownership of homes, the definition to be in con- 
formity with that set out in provincial legislation on Coopera- 
tive Associations where this exists, or stipulating the princi- 
ples involved for areas where there is no such legislation. The 
by-laws and regulations of such housing cooperatives should 
be required to be satisfactory to the Minister in charge, but in 
other respects cooperatives may be placed on the same basis 
as Local Housing Authorities or limited-dividend corporations 
operating in the housing field. 


In the face of these many facts, the lack of specific assistance (if 
not outright resistance) shown to cooperative housing over so 
many years is at best a mystery, and at worst a plain delinquency. 
Limited-dividend corporations were apparently regarded as an 
adequate substitute; and the situation has been further con- 
fused because so many “non-profit” provisions have applied only 
to old peoples’ homes and undertakings by charitable or service 
organizations. It was not until 1972 and 1973 that amendments 
were added to the already complicated National Housing Act, 
and concrete recognition of “non-profit” projects came with the 
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setting up of a Community Resource Organization program 
(which included the appointment of field officers to check on pro- 
jects regionally). Only a minor proportion of the funds allotted 
has so far been channelled into family housing (70 per cent of 
1974 loans went to senior-citizen projects). Miscellaneous appli- 
cations serve to confuse the réle of cooperative associations 
proper within the so-called “third sector”, and there are many 
complaints of delays and non-recognition of the necessity for 
sustained preparation activity and “start-up” funds. 


This record of long-drawn-out delay and piecemeal improvization 
is far from what could have been accomplished by a straight- 
forward invitation to the important sections of Canadian citizenry 
interested in cooperative enterprise. There would have been 
pros and cons to be considered, and administrative relationships 
to be worked out. But twenty-five yars of invaluable experience 
and contribution has been lost. Like public housing with munici- 
pal sponsorship, it would have made significant contributions to 
supply, probably to neighbourhood and suburban community- 
building, and it would have provided a recognizable channel for 
the much-needed consumer's voice. The most recent report 
(1975) compiled by the Housing Committee of the Canadian 
Council on Social Development, asking for a new look — “a re- 
vised and consistent approach” — should be taken seriously by 
all concerned in the reconstructions envisaged in this chapter. It 
is paramount that the Cooperative and Community Projects Divi- 
sion, side by side with the Housing Division of the Department of 
Urban Affairs, should be empowered to deal with provincial de- 
partments, local governments and cooperative associations dir- 
ectly without the intervention of CMHC as an investigatory or 
administrative screen. A national conference on the subject 
would be helpful, but it should have national action high on its 
agenda. 


Land Costs 


It is only too well known that in the last thirty years, land costs 
have sky-rocketed. With some variations between municipalities 
and different parts of the country, the cost of the site on whicha 
house is built has doubled or tripled or more (when general 
prices have only risen around 25 per cent); and the rise in propor- 
tionate cost has been greater than the proportion of increase at- 
tributable to materials, or to labour, or to financing. Simplified 
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explanations are equally common, ranging from “the trend to the 
cities”, or plain “urbanization” (which is the complex sorted out 
in a dozen directions in this chapter), or the attribution to “plan- 
ning” on the grounds that planning requirements place restric- 
tions on serviced land! Restrictions, in the total picture of resi- 
dential development, there certainly are; but the contribution, or 
lack of it, which has derived from municipal and metropolitan 
planning — to say nothing of federal and private financing — 
needs the most perceptive elaboration. 


“Land” for housing purposes means many things. There are vast 
differences between a fully-serviced but vacant lot in a well- 
established high-income district; a lot in the “east end” dating 
from the days of grid subdivision without trees or sidewalks, and 
much do-it-yourself construction; a new lot in a new suburb 
with a long rural background; a lot in a downtown urban centre 
where great multi-storey commercial buildings are now contem- 
plated; a group of lots being considered for a luxury apartment 
or a condominium; a lot in an area requiring slum clearance or 
urban renewal, or perhaps a new transportation facility; and for 
that matter, a lot of equal size and building capacity in a munici- 
pality directed to high-class residences, as compared with one in 
an old, more miscellaneous, less restricted, possibly more com- 
mercialized municipality. The differentials are critical: as much 
so as the differences between rental and ownership housing, 
between private and public enterprise projects, and all the finan- 
cial differentials which have applied to the housing expansion, 
remarkable as it unquestionably is, in the Canadian post-war era. 


Not only in retrospect of the outpouring of Canadian populations 
into the suburbs, but in relation to comparative experience which 
might have been utilized (notably that of Stockholm, which 
began acquiring suburban land reserves as far back as seventy 
years ago), Canadian metropolitan areas have suffered severely 
from the lack of regional planning and land control which could 
have been much more easily implemented in the 1950’s and early 
1960’s. Land assembly provisions there have been, but they have 
not been clearly integrated to city or to regional residential plans 
and surveys. In the inner cities land banking has been thwarted 
alike by public apathy and municipal shortcomings, or assem- 
blies have been in relatively small parcels for private real-estate 
projects or downtown structures. In the outer areas, farm lands 
have been rapidly acquired for speculative residential building; 
rural lands of various kinds (not agricultural alone) have been 
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used up for transport and power projects etc.; the valuation 
placed on adjacent sites has accelerated without control, and 
new subdivisions have been welcomed by municipalities in need 
of tax revenue. Adequate master plans could have stabilized 
values, saved potential residential areas from speculative acqui- 
sitions, and preserved open space and farmland. The supreme 
advantage of a metropolitan government system is that, by long- 
range and continuous-review surveying, it not only achieves eco- 
nomies of costs but permits an equitable sharing of revenues be- 
tween constituent municipalities and sub-districts. Today, one 
development after another brings to light this latter need. 


Supply Contributions 


The timing, and the distribution, of housing expenditures are 
clearly crucial, also, in economic terms. Typical budgets for 
federal loan contributions by 1970 were of the order of $350 mil- 
lions annually — as much as was devoted to housing in the 
whole period 1946-1969. The proportion now devoted to low- 
income rental projects is of the order of 10 to 12 per cent, where- 
as it averaged only 2 to 5 per cent of the total during the preced- 
ing twenty-five years. All components would be radically differ- 
ent if all income groups, neighbourhood programs, and coopera- 
tive contributions were part of a balanced national policy. It is 
only reasonable to conjecture what would have been the situa- 
tion today in housing starts, property valuations, rental housing, 
and urban patterns generally, if these proportions had been re- 
versed: in other words, if the policies and the priorities they em- 
bodied had been directed to the low-income necessities, consi- 
dered at least as important as middle-income home purchase. Is 
it not likely that, through such wiser and stronger plans, real- 
estate inflations would have been substantially lessened? 


“Planning” as Foresight and Objectives 


At the very mention of “plan” some words of caution are neces- 
sary. There are many kinds of plans — and, for that matter, many 
kinds of planners. All large businesses engage in planning, 
some even on an international scale, but the plans are directed at 
self-regarding economic growth. Plans are made for a dozen-and- 
one relatively small ventures, for high-rise banks or offices on 
city blocks; for shopping-centres, luxury condominiums and re- 
tirement homes; for subdivisions carved out of former forested 
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areas or agricultural land; and everywhere and on a grand scale, 
for freeways and airports. Comprehensive plans for a whole city, 
for a metropolitan complex, for a well-defined region, are a com- 
pletely different matter. Misconceptions are so rife, in the press, 
in public discussion — even, it must be acknowledged, among a 
few professionals and government officials — that a clear state- 
ment of what is referred to here had best be made. 


A master plan is not, by definition, authoritarian, arbitrary, or 
unchangeable. It must take a reasonably long view, e.g., five and 
ten years, in two or more stages. Its main features, and any sig- 
nificant details, are subject to review annually. It must be as vis- 
ible to public viewing as models, maps, films, and other explana- 
tory devices can make possible. It must be discussed by an 
appropriate panel of both professionals and citizens, in its initia- 
tory stages and at review times; and there must be clear informa- 
tion and appeal procedures for everyone affected by it. 


Above all, it must be comprehensive — socially as well as physi- 
cally. The critical data for housing policies, all too often ignored, 
have already been mentioned. The planning context of housing, 
which is best described as community-building, must extend not 
only to physical utilities, but to social services widely conceived, 
to open space and recreational facilities, and to the most desir- 
able relationships between residence and work, employment and 
industry. For the big population centres, the scope must be 
metropolitan, which integrates the goal of satellite subcentres, 
aided by greenbelts on the one hand, and the preservation (or in 
some cases, restoration or creation) of neighbourhoods on the 
other. Even the metropolitan patterning and, even more, that for 
smaller centres, must be regional. The farm population is declin- 
ing alarmingly, and farm land is becoming more and more pre- 
cious. City dwellers depend on agriculture, and farmers depend 
on urban markets. Regional planning accordingly must encom- 
pass the hinterlands (and may include forestry, waterways, wild 
life, summer resorts, etc., to say nothing of transportation or 
power), not just the urbanized area, spread out though this may 
often be. 


Of course this will require new forms of cooperation, and com- 
mitments from many directions, private as well as public. It will 
not help to scorn this as “utopian”, nor to condemn it as “bureau- 
cratic”. The pressures of the next decade are already too great, 
and the new “scarcity of land” (even for Canada) has already 
made itself evident. What must be understood is that a regional 
plan blocking out at least the main areas, functions, and targets, 
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produces a measure.of stabilization. It is this which has been 
disastrously lacking during the past twenty years in which so 
much of our present urban crisis has been generated. “Competi- 
tion” is not enough; “growth” is not enough. Speculation, real 
estate competition, unplanned or narrowly-conceived develop- 
ment: have all played their part in the escalation of land values. 

~ Reserves of land, designated and controlled areas for residence, 
business, and transportation, would have avoided much of it. 
But there has been little or no educated regional outlook to de- 
monstrate the program and to convince citizens at all levels that 
they must secure it. The next decade must be different, not only 
to lighten the burdens of misdirection from which we are now 
suffering, but to create better living conditions, with hope and a 
sense of accomplishment, in the future. 


a 


Re-ordered Governmental Directives. 


The strategy of housing in Canada, whether deliberately or by 
a complicated process of compromise, has been threefold: 
(1) Federal Government participation has been limited to chan- 
nélling and subsidizing mortgage money. (2) Municipalities, the 
most directly concerned with housing, neighbourhoods, land 
usage and local planning, have had to act through provincial 
sanction; major projects have had to be negotiated through feder- 
al-provincial partnerships. (3) The preference given to home-own- 
ership (interpreted as private mortgage-financing) has been given 
more and more prominence over the years, to the point where 
other forms of housing provision have become virtually marginal. 
The exception has been the private high-rental apartment pro- 
ject; cooperatives have been the chief sufferer. In all of this, the 
increasing presence of CMHC as the intermediary has served to 
insulate citizens and focal governments alike.from federal con- 
tacts, and to substitute a formidable structure of regulations for 
long-term and comprehensive-objective plans. Directives “from 
the top down” have grown, surveys and initiatives “from the bot- 
tom up” have been inhibited. A reformulation is called for which 
will stimulate and balance the flow of information and coopera- 
tion in both directions, and vitalize,its application to equable 
solutions and socially-defined targets. 


(a) Metropolitan Reconstruction..The massive, growth of our 
cities — possibly the most important fact in Canadian evolution 
— is not receiving the attention to social and constitutional 
reconstruction it demands. This is an issue not only of work, 


- education, and culture as well as residence, of local democracy 
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as well as of municipal finances, but of the whole potential of 
social planning achievements versus a barrier of delays and mul- 
tiple jurisdictions. City-suburban centres now housing one, two, 
or four million people are bigger than some of the smaller prov- 
inces; yet they are governed, or regulated, by ten, twenty, or 
more municipalities of varying size, importance, and local condi- 
tions, along with a network of improvized regional agencies for 
water supply, sewage, parks, hospitals, and other utilities or ser- 
vices. It is symptomatic, and surely intolerable, that the numbers 
of eligible voters who actually vote is frequently only 30 to 40 per 
cent of the total or less, even on referenda and special expendi- 
ture items. Civic centres and land-assembly plans are among the 
critical issues that have been blocked or emasculated on more 
than one occasion. Citizens who live in one municipality often 
work in another, commute through several, and may even find 
some of their education and recreation in yet other places. Such 
“citizens” are hardly likely to be active or knowledgeable partici- 
pants in municipal affairs. At worst, the heaviest burdens of 
transport, downtown development, cultural facilities, etc., may 
rest inequitably with the central city, while the best-educated 
and most affluent citizens reside in the more exclusive suburbs. 


Municipalities, and particularly the core cities, suffer not only 
from these obstacles to rational and balanced development, but 
also from chronic deficiencies in financial resources. The tax 
base may be eroded by “the flight to the suburbs”, yet crippling 
downtown densities may be encouraged because they offer high- 
er tax revenue. Metropolitan governments are essential in a new 
constitutional framework, not only to liberate planning for hous- 
ing, industry, service, and land conservation, but to provide the 
cities with new fiscal resources and adequate powers of action. 
It is essential to emphasize that this is not the “threat to local 
identities” that is so often argued by metro opponents. On the 
contrary, by creating a comprehensive borough system as an 
integral part of metropolitanization, suburban units retain their 
shares in devolution, while local democracy within the large core 
city is given new outlets. (The current interest in community 
schools, and the institution of community resource boards in 
Vancouver, are instances of the recognized need, but not neces- 
sarily of the most relevant solutions). It is one of the marks of the 
neglect of comparative study in matters of housing and planning 
that so little attention has been given to the experience of Great- 
er London over half-a-century, with twenty or more boroughs, 
over 200,000 units of public housing, a variety of initiatives (in- 
cluding rehabilitation, cultural centres, recreational facilities) 
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administrative departments for housing, education, architecture, 
and so on, and a wide gamut of fiscal devices for housing and 
planning regulation and development.’? It may be that only a 
Federal-Provincial-Municipal Commission, on the lines of the 
Dominion-Provincial Commission (“Rowell-Sirois”) of 1939 
which surveyed the total tax and revenue structures of the day, 
will permit this major revision of Canadian government. Or it may 
be achieved as part of a nation-wide Conference on Housing and 
Community Planning, uniting provincial and municipal represen- 
tatives under federal auspices. But it must be undertaken, if the 
mounting housing pressures of the immediate future are to be 
transformed into an inspiring “new look” at the Canadian settle- 
ment pattern. 


(b) The Provincial Context. Canada is a federal country, and in its 
whole national existence it has learned how to govern its affairs 
with a federal-provincial devolution of power. it is easily forgot- 
ten that because of the enormous continental size of Canada, if 
there were no provinces at all, regional units of considerable im- 
portance would have to be set up."* As it is, too much is made of 
regional self-concern and too little of the value of regional initia- 
tives. Public education Is eroded by the unanimous habit of the 
press of referring to “Ottawa” instead of Parliament, the House of 
Commons, the Federal Civil Service. It would help if we made 
more reference to “the Canadian Government”, the specific min- 
isters or departments, and “the Nation”. wi 


The key concepts are cooperative coordination, and informed ini- 
tiative. For housing, the requirement of twentieth-century Cana- 
da is a permanent National Housing Council functioning directly 
for the Department of Urban Affairs, and having regular meetings 
(informed through a continuous two-way flow of information) 
with the housing authorities and housing councils of each prov- 
ince. For each province a housing authority Is ever essential; in 
other words, the provinces must be concerned with building 
houses and the planning of communities, not merely with chan- 
nelling mortgage money. Some provinces might prefer to have a 
Housing and Planning Council operating under their own Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs; but the separate demands of modern ur- 
banization can no longer be ignored. There is nothing here to 
prevent proper attention to rural and farm affairs (which may or 
may not be combined departmentally); and indeed farm and rural 
housing is more important today, for the reasons already set out 
above. Separate authorities with their own advisory bodies 
would be in order because of the special features (of climate, 
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equipment, community context) relevant to these aspects of 
life. "4 


With properly constituted metropolitan governments, the whole 
issue of locally directed housing would be aided and classified. 
A reminder is perhaps in order again that the 1980’s will see more 
than three-quarters of all Canadians living in cities, and a majori- 
ty of these in the great metropolitan centres. It is to be hoped 
that this will not mean congestion and confusion, but will be a sti- 
mulus to rational planning which can turn the multiple functions 
of the city into social assets. By the same token, the federal- 
provincial-municipal negotiations that have all too clearly been a 
liability of delays and regulatory detail, can be transformed into 
an asset of division of labour and intelligent planning. 


As part of this essential reconstruction, CMHC (Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation) should be redefined and stream- 
lined solely as the Central Mortgage Corporation, the govern- 
ment’s principal agency for the management of mortgage loans, 
with all other functions transferred to appropriate departments of 
the new federal Housing Division, Department of Urban Affairs. 
Governmental leadership and inter-governmental negotiation 
should emanate directly from a departmental source, not be fil- 
tered through a financial intermediary, causing major policy and 
construction and planning projects of provincial and local gov- 
ernments to become inextricably confused with administrative 
provisions and financial regulations. By the same token, provin- 
cial and metropolitan housing authorities must be free to issue 
their own bonds, by constitutional clarification if this seems 
necessary. 


Research, Cost Reduction, and Technology 


It is characteristic of housing discussions that an appeal is made 
for technical revolutions. Undoubtedly, construction for all too 
long has been burdened with small-scale building, lack of stand- 
ardization, high labour proportions, to say nothing of old- 
fashioned by-laws and regulations. On the other hand, there has 
been progress in prefabrication, modular techniques, materials 
standardization and improved fittings. CMHC has worked on 
all this, as has the National Research Council on building codes 
and structural materials. But how much study, continuously and 
with accumulation of experience, has been applied to public 
housing, to group projects for moderate-income families, to 
neighbourhood rehabilitation and community services? 
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The “NHA bungalow” received attention in the early days; but 
architects and designers have been drained off into office blocks, 
high-rise apartments, shopping centres, condominiums. Most 
distressingly of all, there has been no sustained effort to study 
and make ready for utilization the vast gamut of experience in all 
the countries, primarily in Europe, where public housing and 
related low-cost programs have been operating for fifty years or 
longer. 


The urgent needs of today are threefold: (a) to coordinate such 
studies as have been made by various governmental bodies or 
their advisers, on construction techniques, designs, and related 
services; (b) to put new emphases on the social as well as the 
technical aspects of housing, and this in terms of neighbour- 
hoods as well as the many types of dwelling-units; (c) to relate 
these analyses and research to ongoing and projected programs. 
Bulletins and reports are not enough: research must be con- 
ducted for an overriding practical purpose — to bring well- 
conceived projects into operation as rapidly and effectively as 
possible. 


It is highly relevant to remember that the drive and the effective- 
ness of industrialized production methodology in house building 
depends on large scale operations — in Canadian terms, a nation- 
wide program. Housing is at the opposite end of the scale from 
the automobile plants — which many would agree have been 
mechanized, conveyor-belted and computerized too much. Like- 
wide prefabrication, which has had beginnings as early as the 
wartime housing of the 1940’s in Canada, or the “small house” 
(using family labour with technical help) in Stockholm as early as 
the 1920’s, has been developed prestigiously in the USSR — 
which has had to reconstruct devastated areas and set up whole 
new cities for millions — and there are many projects in the for- 
mer British colonial empire and in today’s Third World which 
would repay critical but sympathetic study. 


Information and Training 


An Urban Design (or Urban Planning) Division would be a supe- 
rior designation to “Housing Research Division”. It should 
become a service unit for the provincial housing councils, for the 
metropolitan planning-survey departments, and for local author- 
ities and cooperative agencies. One of its first and most strate- 
gic tasks would be to draw up a lucid but comprehensive guide 
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for the annual housing surveys to be undertaken in the metro- 
politan regions. This would include the data on incomes, family 
composition, residential and service needs of neighbourhoods, 
and so on so necessary for the “multiple program” of housing 
policy set out above. The collaboration of Statistics Canada, and 
the annual revisions of these surveys, would put the task of pro- 
jection and long-range programming on the knowledgeable basis 
which has been so desperately needed in thirty years of piece- 
meal expansion. It could be communicated to the many citizen 
groups — local, national, and infrequently regional — which 
have striven to formulate their needs and proposals over these 
years; and it would help to bring a broader perspective to the 
scattered items that all too frequently characterize the press, 
radio and television. Its benefits would extend to industrial loca- 
tion and development, the rehabilitation of distressed areas, 
conservation greenbelts, and open-space issues, and other re- 
lated matters of social policy, as well as its direct objectives of 
raising housing and residence standards, economizing on site 
costs through land banks, and checking on production factors 
generally. 


In this new “intelligence unit” for national housing policy, there 
would be.openings for graduates in social service, planning, and 
architecture to marry the techniques of the social survey to those 
of physical technology. This would also provide a valuable in- 
service training resource for universities and colleges conduct- 
ing courses in housing and planning subjects. 


It goes without saying that, among other things, the Division 
would channel into one organized reference unit, the documen- 
tations (including educational films and other media) on hous- 
ing, planning, design, city and neighbourhood administration, 
social services, cost factors, etc., from all the countries with 
valuable public housing backgrounds, supplementing this, as 
incoming experience indicated, with study visits directed to spe- 
cial enquiries. It would be expertise with a difference. Advisers 
(from “senior” governments) are not always welcome; but this 
expertise would symbolize the direct interest and cooperative 
leadership that a federal government of the 1980's will have to 
exhibit. The housing budget will be a large one; with present 
urbanization and population growth it cannot but be larger as the 
years go by. Given this creative educational resource, the inter- 
ested public will be able to learn how and why the public money 
is well spent. There are many who will assert that this dimension 
— public information, and its impact on the media and on polit- 
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ical orientation — is the most important in all housing and plan- 
ning issues. 


However, there is more to housing policy than the technologies 
of construction, or even the neglected areas of social and com- 
munity evaluation. One is the interaction between program scale 
and the surfacing of innovations. When houses are built singly 
on separate lots, attention to neighbourhoods, job opportunities, 
skill training and public transit tends to be slight or forgotten 
altogether. Better production of designs, materials, appliances, 
will have no urgency if these are only scattered samples of public 
housing and no consideration is given to nation-wide program- 
ming for middle income groups, farm and rural housing, and 
community-building generally. Many European countries have 
architects, designers and other professional personnel who 
devote full-time attention to public housing — of multiple family 
and income range — as members of local or regional government 
staffs. The contrast with the technical aides retained by great 
business corporations and massive real-estate ventures in Cana- 
da, is revealing. There must be redistribution if the residential 
spread and quality of the country are to be reshaped. 


Perhaps most easily forgotten of all, in this reallocation of plan- 
ning and operational resources, is the training of housing per- 
sonnel per se. Provincial and city governments have full comple- 
ments of traffic engineers, but there are few housing managers 
equipped for public service. This is a training development for 
middle-management careers and innovative curricula in which 
community colleges are particularly adept, and it should be com- 
municated to them. Career courses in community colleges are 
guided by advisory committees, and appropriate representatives 
from federal and provincial housing authorities should serve on 
them; and perhaps, in initial stages, provide grants for trainees 
and to facilitate in-service arrangements. The vocational courses 
in most colleges nowadays include instruction in most of the 
conventional building crafts. These are certainly needed, and the 
colleges are to be commended. But it will be a great step forward 
if their curricula can be opened out to contribute in this new 
range of services and expertise. The Urban Design Division 
should consult with the Manpower Departments and others, 
such as the Department of Economic Expansion, the Department 
of Agriculture, with the blessing of the Federal Government, to 
fashion a national system of training grants for this new area of 
housing policy. 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS 


A valid prescription depends on adequate diagnosis: the analy- 
sis supports the radical redirections of policy herein proposed 
for Canadian housing in the next difficult and critical decades. 
The dispelling of over-simplified remedies is one of the needs. 
The “housing shortage” hardly accords with the current market 
for unprecedentedly costly units: it has been supported partly by 
faith in mortgage-subsidy and in filtering down. High-density 
apartments in some areas and urban sprawl in the suburbs point 
to failures in regional planning; just as the abandonment of 
thousands of miles of railways must be related to the colossal 
private investment in cars and the equally colossal public invest- 
ment in freeways. The loss of community, both in deteriorated 
neighbourhoods and over-commercialized suburbs, must at least 
in part be attributed to individualistic house-building, competi- 
tive real estate, piecemeal regulations and uncoordinated public 
services. Social policy is not a matter of governmental initiatives 
alone, vital as these are; it must be supported, and sometimes 
activated, by educated publics and changes of attitude. And they 
must be at work in Canada, on three levels. Indeed, in so many 
matters of policy, which today are truly international, compara- 
tive experience must be consulted far more than has been. our 
apparent practice. The United Nations (“Stockholm”) Conference 
on the Environment has engendered a strong response, because 
issues of environmental destruction, pollution, and resource ex- 
haustion have been brought to the fore by many of our own citi- 
zens. The UN (“Copenhagen”) Conference on Cooperatives of 
1973, received little or no mention in the standard press. For 
Habitat, the UN Conference on Human Settlements (1976), Cana- 
da is host and Vancouver is the site. Gratitude that we are so 
well-housed, relatively, is not enough. If we are willing to learn, 
Habitat should stimulate us to re-appraise the gaps, the short- 
comings, and the misdirections, and to remedy them with new 
convictions and a nation-wide mobilization of energy. 
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FOOTNOTES: 


comparative building records (dwelling units built) for the 1930's are of interest: England 
and Wales, 184,000 and 346,000 (lowest and highest years), United States, 93,000 and 
587,000; Canada, 14,400 and 39,000. Canadian figures had to be estimated. (Curtis Report, 
p. 32). 


2an excellent summary of this is available in the article by Dr. Albert Rose, “Canadian Hous- 
ing Policies", presented to the Canadian Conference on Housing (1968). This Conference, 
and some of the revisions of the National Housing Act in the following year, marked im- 
portant turning-points in national policies. The full proceedings were published by the 
Canadian Welfare Council and Harvest House, Montreal, 1969 under the title The Right to 
Housing (editor, Michael Wheeler). Further references are indicated as 1968 Conference. 


There are varied definitions of labour force (including “gainfully occupied”, unpaid family 
workers on farms, etc.). These figures are sufficient to indicate dimensions of change. 


4computed in “constant” (1961) dollars, the estimate for example for 1973, is only $76.3 bil- 
lions. 


5construction expenditure totals for example, 1971 were around $13.3 billions (excluding 
repair and maintenance work) of which new residential construction accounted for a little 
over $4 billions. 


8«Housing Starts” recorded for 1975 were as high as 231,500; more than for 1974, with 
some reduction in the apartment boom beginning to show. 


7 Moreover, the statistics solemnly record that between 1945 and 1969, urban renewal pro- 
jects (69 in all) displaced 18,979 families. This would indicate the need for replacement 
housing alone of a thousand units a year, but this is certainly an understatement in the 
light of the vast amount of downtown building that has gone on, usually without benefit of 
any city housing or neighbourhood programs. 


8, revealing bibliography is listed in the Appendix. 


the basic proposal was community-oriented, including a community centre. Only a lim- 
ited housing part of it was eventually built in the sixties. 


this study by Michael Dennis, Susan Fish, and a group of associates, was undertaken in 
1972 and intended as background for complete revision of the National Housing Act at that 
time. It covers all aspects of policy; including incomes, estimates of total housing need, 
public housing (“full recovery” and subsidized), cooperatives, home-ownership loan pro- 
visions and amendments, land and construction costs, rehabilitation of houses and neigh- 
bourhoods; federal, provincial and local programs from 1944 to 1971. Documentation in- 
cludes 62 statistical tables, 35 charts, and 6 metropolitan maps; and citations from gov- 
ernmental and citizen submissions, materials from the Policy Planning Division of CMHC 
and several local surveys. It is by far the most comprehensive survey of the subject since 
the Curtis Report of 1944. Recapitulation of all this material, even in summary, is imprac- 
tical for this chapter whose purpose is to indicate the main issues of policy revision for Ca- 
nada. Relevant sections for readers needing detailed reference are therefore confined to 
footnotes (e.g. D-F 141-160) with a few quotations of particular relevance. 


Man admirable but little-known example of an up-to-date study of ten different countries, 
including the United States, giving judicious balance to shortcomings, resistances, and 
achievements, is Public Housing in Europe and America(J.S. Fuerst, editor, and nine con- 
tributors: Croom Helm Publishers, London, 1974). It should be required reading for all 
housing administrators, and all critics of low-rent projects who do not know the tragic 
story of American housing programs. 

For Canada, the best description of the efforts of personnel within CMHC (Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation), and concerned citizen groups in all the major cities, is 
contained in the recent book by Humphrey Carver (who was Chairman of CMHC's Re- 
search Committee from its establishment until 1955, and Chairman of its innovatory 
Advisory Group from 1955 to 1967), Compassionate Landscape, (University of Toronto 
Press, 1975). No understanding of the conflict between the social dimensions of housing 
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policy and the operation of a primarily financial intermediary is complete without a care- 
ful reading of Part Two of this book (pp. 103-166, 180-194) as well as the formal statistical 
Dennis-Fish report. 


12, detailed review, which explains cautions, limitations and failures as well as successes 
and exemplary innovations, is contained in the up-to-date account “How Britain Builds 
Houses”, by Terence Bendixson, in Public Housing in Britain and America (J.S. Fuerst, 
editor; Croom Helm Publishers, 1974). The way in which local action has meshed with 
central and regional government to undertake housing and neighbourhood initiatives is 
well illustrated, also, in Housing in Britain, (U.K. Central Office of Information, London, 


RFPS§875). 


13«Region” is used, at this point only, in the broadly descriptive sense of the ten provinces 
and the northern territories. Elsewhere it is meant to refer to a sub-provincial area defined 
by reference mainly to natural or basic geographical features but reasonable modifications 
for administrative feasibility. Most provinces have a series of regions with boundaries dif- 
fering for different departments, and standardization is needed. In a modernized system, 
the Metropolitan area could constitute a special region. (Regions for the whole of Canada 
have been set out by physical and economic criteria in Camu, Weeks, Sametz: Economic 
Geography of Canada, Macmillan, 1964; and the subject is fully explored educationally 
in Marsh, Communities in Canada, McClelland and Stewart, 1970, 1974). 


14The farm population of Canada, 2,285,000 in 1941, was down to 420,000 by 1971. The rural 
population (which adds to agriculture all the villages, small towns, fishing centres, etc.) 
which was 80 per cent at Confederation and about 66 per cent at the turn of the century, 
approached 25 per cent in the 1960's and is now only 16 or 17 per cent. If anything, there 
may be a housing surplus in some severely distressed or actually abandoned districts. 
What is needed is more than housing, however. A Rural Community Development sector 
in the Housing and Planning divisions is called for. It could coordinate existing rehabili- 
tation work done by Regional Economic Expansion, ARDA, Northern Affairs, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and add the housing component to the various special community 
contexts which rural (and farming, fishing, Arctic, etc.) areas impose. 


CHRONOLOGICAL BIBLIOGRAPHICAL REVIEW OF CANADIAN 
HOUSING POLICY 
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1944. 


1947. 
1948. 
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UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. Planning Canadian Towns and 
Cities: Symposium (10 lectures). 

McGILL UNIVERSITY. Housing and Community Planning: 
Symposium (17 lectures). 

CANADIAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT EDUCATION. Homes 
or Hovels? (Behind the Headlines Series, No. 5). 

CANADIAN CONGRESS OF LABOUR (Eugene Forsey). Recon- 
struction — The First Steps. 

GOVERNMENT OF CANADA. Committee on Post-War Recon- 
struction, Housing and Community Planning (Sub-Committee 
Report No. 4) (Curtis Report). 

CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL. A National Housing Policy 
for Canada. 

HUMPHREY CARVER. Houses for Canadians, University of 
Toronto Press. 
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What is Government doing about Housing? (Report of 1947 
Conference). 
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VANCOUVER HOUSING ASSOCIATION. Housing for our Older 
Citizens. 

LEONARD MARSH. “Principles of Low-Rent Housing”, Cana- 
dian Affairs, Dalhousie University. 

LEONARD MARSH. “The Economics of Low-Rent Housing”, 
Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science, (Univer- 
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(University of Toronto Press). 

ROYAL ARCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE OF CANADA. (Peter 
Dobush, chairman; Alan Armstrong, secretary; The Design of 
the Residential Environment. 

HUMPHREY CARVER. Cities in the Suburbs (University of Tor- 
onto Press). 

J. BROWN, D. KOGAWA, R. PETERS (LEONARD MARSH, 
editor). Public Housing and Welfare Services. A Comparative 
Review of Development in Canada, United States and Britain, 
1947-1963. (University of British Columbia). 

ONTARIO ASSOCIATION OF HOUSING AUTHORITIES. Good 
Housing for Canadians (the “Murray Report”). 

CHARLES ABRAMS. Man's Struggle for Shelter in an Urbaniz- 
ing World, (M.I.T. Press, Cambridge, Mass., Re-issued, 1966). 
STANLEY PICKETT. “Urban Renewal — An Appraisal”, Com- 
munity Planning Review, (CPAC), Summer 1965 issue. 
MICHAEL WHEELER. The Housing Crisis and Public Policy, 
Conference of Mayors and Municipalities, Montreal, Canadian 
Welfare Council. 

DV. DONNISON. The Government of Housing, (Penguin Books). 
NOEL WATSON, D.R. MATTHEWS. Communities in Decline. 
An Examination of Household Resettlement in Newfoundland, 
Institute of Social and Economic Research, Memorial Univer- 
sity). 

MICHAEL WHEELER (editor). The Right to Housing, Report on 
the Canadian Conference on Housing (1968), 20 papers and 
reports, Canadian Welfare Council, Harvest House Publishers. 
GOVERNMENT OF CANADA. Report of Federal Task Force on 
Housing and Urban Development (Paul Hellyer, Chairman). 
COMMUNITY PLANNING ASSOCIATION OF CANADA (CPAC). 
Articles in Community Planning Review, “A Program for Urban 
Canada”; “Anatomy of the Housing Shortage”. 

CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL; Housing Committee Bulle- 
tin. Housing and People, June and September. 
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ON HOUSING POLICY AND 
COMMUNITY PLANNING 


COMMENTARY 


Ann McAfee 


One is tempted to dismiss Leonard Marsh's paper as yet another histor- 
ical coverage of the development of housing policies in Canada. In fact 
one may receive a slightly uncomfortable feeling upon reading Dr. 
Marsh's paper that descriptions of what are purported to be current 
trends primarily reflect past experience and examples'more common to 
the American, than the Canadian, scene. For example, the cores of 
Canadian cities no longer suffer from an outflow of the wealthy. In 
actuality, the upper income household is increasingly displacing the 
low-moderate income family in inner-city areas. However, the repetition 
does serve to reinforce the realization that housing problems and poten- 
tial solutions have altered little over the past thirty years. 


The Nature and Magnitude of Housing Problems 


One can readily agree with Marsh that the critical elements of housing 
stock are that it must be available and affordable. However, reliance on 
gross national statistics tends to hide the growing disparity between 
those who already own a home and those who rent, between economic- 
ally advanced and less developed regions, between the inner-city and 
suburb and the rural and urban household. Having mentioned that home 
ownership during the 1950’s was within the grasp of say 40 per cent of 
urban families while today, more realistically, less than 5 per cent of the 
population that does not already own a home can aspire to this goal, 
Marsh leaves to the imagination of the reader the magnitude of the prob- 
lems. 


A reiteration of the range of existing government-funded housing pro- 
grams similarly fails to identify the fact that programs are simply not 
delivering housing. Vancouver City is a case in point. Rapid in-migration 
and the increase in numbers of newly-formed households over the past 
decade contributed to moderately priced stock being fully occupied. 
Land costs, frequent alterations in government policy, high financing 
charges, the reluctance of governments to fund existing units, and 
community opposition to assisted housing have combined effectively to 
reduce new construction to token amounts. In 1975 Vancouver housing 
statistics noted 178 new assisted family units and 1,417 units for senior 
citizens and the handicapped. A similar number of private market units 
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was completed. In a region of over one million people, the federal 
Assisted Home Ownership Program, touted as a major opportunity for 
young families to acquire homes, provided assistance to a total of 100 
households during 1975. 


The prospects for altering these patterns are not encouraging. After all 
subsidies and tax incentives are considered, new one bedroom Limited 
Dividend assisted units rent at $350 per month. Without additional sub- 
sidies, an income of $16,800 would be required to ensure that rents 
would not exceed 25 per cent of income. Non-profit family housing cur- 
rently costs out at $350 - $450 per unit per month. Either massive sub- 
sidies will be required to house a single parent and child on social 
assistance (basic income $3,240) or income requirements of $16,800 - 
$21 ,600 will preclude all but the privileged few from obtaining assisted 
accommodation. 


The prospects are no brighter for the under-housed middle income fami- 
ly. The Greater Vancouver Regional District noted in a brief to the Parlia- 
mentary Committee on Immigration Policy that, while housing prices 
escalated 280 per cent from 1966 to 1974, medium wages and salaries 
increased only 86.8 per cent. As a rule of thumb, an annual income of 
over $20,000 with a similar amount of cash downpayment is required to 
purchase an “average” single-family house. Thus a paradox occurs in 
that the cost of an “average” single-family house is more than the “ave- 
rage” middle income family can comfortably afford. 


The lack of assistance to housing generally, and to the third sector — 
cooperatives and non-profit housing — in particular, should be no mys- 
tery to Marsh. In an economy which requires a four million dollar expen- 
diture per 100 assisted modest family units, massive increases in the 
existing stock are unlikely to occur. Despite the increasingly desperate 
position of the under-housed, the majority of the electorate owns or 
rents housing well within its means. In Canada the under-housed are a 
distinct minority. To date there is little evidence that the well-housed 
majority sees any responsibility to alter the position of the disadvan- 
taged. Thus the goals exist, desired priorities have been noted, but the 
commitment to act is absent. 


Where are the Solutions? 


The search for solutions no longer requires an identification of what 
was, what is, or indeed what should be. Rather a clearer definition is 
required of why solutions are not working and of how to intervene in the 
urban system to ensure that programs once formulated are operational. 
Marsh identifies several directions in which to go to seek solutions. 
Three of these — increasing neighbourhood participation, the concept 
of a multiple approach to housing problems, and the nature of the deli- 
very system — bear further investigation. 
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What is the Réle of Citizen Participation in Housing? 


The late 1960's witnessed the increased involvement of citizens in deter- 
mining the future of their communities through movements broadly 
defined as “citizen participation”. In housing, citizen actions forestalled 
the demolition of existing communities and contributed to the demise 
of urban renewal programs. In response, the Canadian government esta- 
blished neighbourhood improvement programs. NIP was designed to 
rely upon requests by an existing community for services to improve the 
residential environment. Marsh calls for the rediscovery and regenera- 
tion of local communities through involvement. One could argue that 
this is being attempted through NIP. What appears more relevant at this 
point in time is not acall for increased citizen participation but rather an 
evaluation of the accomplishments of recent examples of citizen partici- 
pation in the housing sector. 

Evidence in Toronto and Vancouver suggests that citizen actions to 
down-zone and control demolitions in inner-city areas do little to main- 
tain housing opportunities for the low-moderate income person. During 
the past decade, inner-city areas have provided modest cost accommo- 
dation in older buildings, owned by absentee landiords, who were await- 
ing the appropriate time to demolish and rebuild. As development 
opportunities were reduced through citizen-initiated requests for down- 
zoning and development controls, investors looked for alternate means 
of disposing of properties. The high income household, desirous of 
inner-city location and able to afford the costs, became an alternate pur- 
chaser. The net result, whether accomplished by a bulldozer or “white 
painter” has been to reduce housing opportunities for those on modest 
incomes. Citizen participation in older areas of the city thus appears to 
have decreased rather than increased or even maintained housing for 
those who opposed urban renewal. 

Marsh chides the senior levels of government for failing to emphasize 
cooperatives which he feels “would have made significant contributions 
to supply and to neighbourhood and suburban community building”. 
While admittedly senior governments have been slow to act, problems 
are closer to home. 

In suburban areas the household seeking modestly priced accommoda- 
tion is no doubt questioning the validity of citizen participation. Partici- 
pation in existing suburban single-family communities frequently re- 
sults in protection of the life style of the existing residents at the 
expense of the under-housed. Neighbourhood groups, quoting their 
right to participate in determining the future of their community, re- 
peatedly pressure councils to defeat rezoning applications for coop- 
eratives and other forms of modestly priced housing. There is a strange 
irony in seeing communities reject housing for their own children! It 
should be noted that such pressure is no longer exclusive to the upper- 
income community. In Vancouver, traditionally “working class” neigh- 
bourhoods have been equally active in opposing the construction of 
modestly priced accommodation. 
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The recent planning graduate, bred on the doctrine of citizen participa- 
tion, must be increasingly unsure of the validity of the process when 
actions continue to exclude those most in need. In housing issues citi- 
zen participation may be, in effect, citizen privilege unless agreements 
by communities to assume a fair share of the responsibility for providing 
housing opportunities for the under-housed are incorporated as a rider 
in the citizen participation process. 


The Commitment Package — Seeking Multi-Dimensional Solutions 
to Multi-Dimensional Problems 


“The une track solution is not merely inadequate it may even 
endanger the realization of balanced solutions.” — Marsh. 


Theoreticians identifying the “package” of actions required to tackle 
housing issues are increasingly seeking multiple solutions to complex 
problems. Marsh is no exception. However, the lack of comprehensive 
planning is much broader than Marsh identifies in his paper. Housing 
planners — Marsh among them — tend to seek solutions for what 
appear to be housing problems from within the housing sector. This 
author feels that the distinction must be made between those house- 
holds in which housing is the problem and households in which housing 
is merely a problem in a complex association of social and economic 
concerns. 


A case of households where problems can be attributed to the housing 
sector was noted in the earlier discussion of the middle-income family 
for which average home prices have outstripped average incomes. Pro- 
grams designed to increase accessibility to housing by redressing the 
unit cost-income gap through alterations in land, service, construction, 
financing or income redistribution variables will “solve”, at least for the 
present, the housing needs of such families. That existing programs 
have not been effective reflects, as previously mentioned, the magni- 
tude of the problem and the absence of commitment to the implemen- 
tation of solutions. 


The situation of a household in which housing is but one of a range of 
social problems is noticeably different. The undertrained, the single 
parent, the handicapped, ill, or otherwise disadvantaged household 
requires a package of actions linking health, education, and housing 
services. Marsh’s conclusion that “good housing and social mix are the 
core around which a fuller life can be rewardingly built” must be ques- 
tioned as short-sighted. A new unit per se provides a portion — but it 
must be stressed only a portion — of the social service requirements of 
a single parent. Economic, emotional, and social problems remain, 
albeit hidden, within the housing unit. 


During the past decade social service action programs have proliferated. 
Unfortunately, they have not been linked in any comprehensive manner. 
Meetings between a social worker, public health official, adult educator, 
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financial analyst, housing planner, and single parents in need seldom, if 
ever, occur. What are in effect multi-dimensional problems are, in fact, 
still treated through a series of uni-dimensional and unco-ordinated 
solutions. Assuming a filtering of actions, whether it be vertically 
through the housing stock or horizontally between various social ser- 
vices, is a fallacy. To provide for the complex requirements of those 
most in need requires the development of co-ordinated social service 
strategies directed to meet the requirements of specific client groups. 


The RGle of the Public Sector in the Delivery of Housing 


In 1968 delegates to a Canadian National Conference on Housing 
expressed a need to develop “teams of people at federal, provincial and 
local levels whose job it is to think about housing, to solve and admin- 
ister a housing policy”. The casual reader of Marsh's article may assume 
that Canadians have failed to respond to this directive — particularly in 
light of the fact that Marsh continues to recommend an increase in the 
housing bureaucracy and additions to agencies at the federal level. 


The seeming absence of a housing bureaucracy at federal, provincial, or 
municipal levels could not be further from the truth. Since 1968, the 
federal agency, Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, has con- 
tinued to expand its Ottawa staff. Attempts to decentralize decision- 
making across the country have bolstered staff in regional and branch 
offices of the Corporation. In addition, provincial and municipal hous- 
ing agencies have increased in scope and level of activity. It seems 
worth while to digress for a moment to elaborate on recent alterations to 
the housing delivery system. 


All provinces have created some form of housing agency. Most came 
into being within a year preceding or following the 1968 conference. In 
1973 both Ontario and British Columbia created official Ministries of 
Housing. 

Tasks of provincial agencies are similar — that is to respond to all 
aspects of housing with particular emphasis on the provision of accom- 
modation for families of modest incomes, the elderly, and other persons 
unable to secure suitable shelter through the private market. All prov- 
inces operate cost-sharing programs with the Federal Government for 
public housing, neighbourhood improvement, land assembly and ser- 
vicing. Most provinces provide additional assistance in the forms of 
grants, loans and preferential mortgage rates to assist homeownership, 
rehabilitation and conversion activities. 


The level of activity of a provincial agency tends to correlate with the 
general level of economic development in the province. More developed 
provinces are best able to contribute to cost-sharing programs and to 
underwrite the expense of establishing local agencies to initiate pro- 
jects. During 1975 Ontario and British Columbia were particularly active 
in developing a wide range of programs which included grants to senior 
citizen housing, leasehold options (B.C.) and high impact grants to 
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assist persons in third sector housing through the first few years of high 
mortgage payments. The housing sector is no exception to the rule that 
capital attracts capital. Studiés of the regional allocation of housing 
funds suggest that housing programs have done little to reduce regional 
disparities within the country. dite Ag 
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Municipalities have been increasing the breadth of'their actions in hous- . 
ing. Traditionally, | local governments tended to, respond to, federal pro- 
a 
posals with requests for participation in cost-sharing programs. Today, 
municipalities are involved in a rangé of activities including: the identi~ 
fication of need and policy- development; expediting of ‘the planning ‘i 
process.through assistance to non-profit ¢ groups, ‘Management of public 
housing, and provision of relocation services;, and the undertaking of 
direct construction through municipal non-profit housing corporations. 


Both Vancouver and Toronto Created Non- -profit municipal housing cor: 
-Porations during 1974-1975. "While it is somewhat early to assess the 
accomplishments of these agencies, ‘several significant trends .aré 
developing. Two management processes” have been attempted by these 
corporations. Toronto has éstablished a comprehensive housing plan- 
ning and production bureaucracy within a department of housing. Van- 
couver hired only a director of the corporation in ‘anticipation’ ‘of uti- 
lizing staff in the-existing Planning, Property Acquisition, Finance, 
Engineering and Social Planning Departments. The combination of a 
knowledgeable director, available in-house staff, a sympathetic council, 

and accessibility to nearby fedéral funding agencies appears to be pro- 
viding the,impetus for actions in Toronto. In contrast, despite the enthu- 
slasm of the director of Vancouver's Corporation, “difficulties have-arisen 
asa result of separating policy ‘planning and production functions. Fur- 
thermore, the task.of co-ordinating staff in several-departments, differ- 
ing departmental responsibilities, changes + in provincial govefnment 
policies and the reluctance of the City Council to provide front end and 
interim financing, appear.to be reducing the potential for action. Cities 
_contemplating a more active réle in housing would do well to Investigate 
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* pitfalls being experienced by these agencies: £ 


Perhaps the greatest disappointment in Marsh’s qaper is the recom- 
mendation to maintain, and in fact possibly increase, the federal rdle in 
housing. Redirect, yes, but expand only at the expense ‘of those present= 
ly seeking shelter. Housing markets are essentially local in nature. Pro- 
grams developed.as complete packages through a central office are not 
necessarily appropriate -across the country nor indeed in both inner- 
city.and suburbs of the same town. Dofiald Schon in his bodk, Beyond 
the Stable State, clearly.makes this point in his analysis of “top down” 
versus “bottom up” housing planning. 


Past experience suggests that at best central bureaucrats spend their 
time “discovering” what for some time the practitioner in the field-has 
been able to identify as-a problem: Retrospective planning Tmeans that 
by the time a new program is initiated by the central office, conditions 
which prompted the action may well have altered and opportunities for 
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action been lost. While Marsh notes the necessity for cooperative co- 
ordination and informed initiative at the national level, experience unfor- 
tunately suggests that centralizing activities gives no guarantee that 
housing staff will be adequately informed and actions co-ordinated 
between such federal agencies as Immigration, Manpower, Treasury 
and Finance. 


There is a tendency when in doubt to recommend the creation of a new 
organization. Marsh’s proposal to disband, or at least streamline CMHC 
(restricting its activities to funding), to enable the creation of yet ano- 
ther federal department to focus on housing policy, is a disappointing 
solution. To separate policy from funds is a fallacy. One is the resource 
for the other. 


The gap between experienced need and policy planning remains. To 
bridge this gap requires a reshuffle of réles and an acceptance of res- 
ponsibilities in the housing sector. The growth of housing agencies 
during the past decade has led to a duplication of actions. All too fre- 
quently either no action occurs or a level of government least suited to a 
task assumes the réle of an actor. A chart of actors and actions empha- 
sizes the existing duplication of services and also raises the question of 
the réle of user participation in the housing game. 
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Consider the contents of the chart. For a federal agency to be addressing 
itself to architectural designs for a project the City of Victoria will have 
to live with, is questionable. Situations are occurring where three gov- 
ernment agencies find they are bidding on the same parcel of land. The 
end result is to increase the price of the land and subsequent units. Non- 
profit societies frequently need several years to acquire land, plan, 
design, and arrange funding. With the encouragement of officials, 
funds are expended on projects only for agencies to find that funding 
priorities alter or another level of government is unwilling to support the 
project. Each actor has his own set of similar horror stories. The result 
of unco-ordinated actions is to increase expectations, frustration, and 
housing costs, while providing but few new units. 


Re-assigning of responsibilities, transferral of staff from “remote” cen- 
tral offices to local levels where need is evident, training of personnel 
(not merely in project management, as Marsh recommends, but more 
broadly in development processes), and improving of communication 
between private producer, public agencies and the user are complex but 
necessary management tools needed to provide an effective delivery 
system. 


Summary 


No doubt when Dr. Marsh was first involved in developing housing poli- 
cy, recommendations for citizen involvement in planning, programs to 
meet the needs of all citizens, and the search for solutions through 
multi-dimensional approaches, required radical redirections of then cur- 
rent thought. In 1976 these “solutions” are no longer radical. Most are 
now commonly accepted in theory and several of the concepts have 
advanced beyond the scope identified by Marsh. What Marsh fails to 
stress sufficiently is that there is not a lack of “suitable” housing goals 
but rather a lack of strong public commitment to meeting them. 
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REPLY TO LEONARD MARSH 
COMMENTARY 


Albert Rose 


When Leonard Marsh attempts a half-century review of Canadian hous- 
ing policies and puts forward what he considers to be certain radical 
propositions for the future, it is an event both in the field of Canadian 
social policy and in the literature of Canadian housing. Dr. Marsh has 
been best known for nearly thirty-five years by virtue of his authorship of 
the Report on Social Security for Canada published in 1943. In those 
days he was often referred to as Canada’s “Lord Beveridge”, without the 
peerage but with the nobility which comes with distinguished public 
service and forecasting in the field of social policy and social adminis- 
tration. It is less well known that in those same years (1943-45) Dr. Marsh 
acted as Secretary toa Committee on Post-war Reconstruction appointed 
by the Federal Government; in late 1944 he became the author of a vol- 
ume on housing and community planning then, as now, referred to as 
“The Curtis Report” after the committee chairman. 


In the intervening years Leonard Marsh was always close to the field of 
Canadian housing development, not only by virtue of his teaching and 
research in the School of Social Work at the University of British Colum- 
bia but in his voluntary work with the Vancouver Housing Association 
which was, without doubt, the most active and the most influential citi- 
zens’ organization in the field throughout the entire country. There were 
notable contributions to the literature by Professor Marsh including one 
of the first-publications of the University of British Columbia Press en- 
titled Rebuilding a Neighbourhood, which was a study of the Strathcona 
district of downtown Vancouver, later the site of one of Vancouver's few 
important public housing projects. Until a few years ago Dr. Marsh con- 
tinued to be engaged in the publication of worthy commentaries on 
Canadian housing policies through the work of his students. It is fortu- 
nate, therefore, that the editors of this volume were able to induce Dr. 
Marsh in his retirement years to review briefly the entire Canadian 
record since the end of World War | and to speculate about the future. 


There is little doubt that this essay contains all the elemenis of a master- 
ful analysis of the essentials of a housing policy. There may be some 
question, however, whether Dr. Marsh was wise in basing much of his 
analysis upon the policy formulations enunciated by the committee 
which published his work in 1944. In one sense he has an important 
point: that more than thirty years ago it was possible to discern for 
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Canada and Canadians the essential requirements of adequate housing 
policies and programs. As one reads the chapter and notes his return 
again and again to the formulations of his first major report on the sub- 
ject, one has a sense of déja vu and also an impression that Marsh is 
perfectly correct that in the field of housing there is literally “nothing 
new under the sun”. 


The analysis proceeds, quite rightly, through the record of Canadian 
population distribution, demographic trends, and the impact of urbani- 
zation upon the total housing program and its most significant compo- 
nents. But it is the particular emphasis on the distribution of income 
that is the subject in Dr. Marsh’s mind since his earliest writings, both in 
the Report on Social Security in Canada 1943 and in an article published 
on “The Economics of Low-rent Housing” (Canadian Journal of Econom- 
ics and Political Science) in 1949. My first reading of these documents 
was sufficiently depressing for me to conclude that scarcely anyone in 
Canada could afford to either own or rent housing accommodation. Yet 
this pessimistic conclusion reveals the fallacy inherent in such simple 
demonstrations because the great majority of Canadian families, des- 
pite the facts of income distribution, have managed to purchase their 
own homes or to find adequate housing accommodation at appropriate 
rentals. Marsh points to two primary conclusions, namely, that our con- 
cern must be with the most submerged groups (low-income people and 
families) who cannot be properly housed without special measures 
“realistically geared to their circumstances”. The second conclusion is 
that there can be no one all-purpose approach to a housing policy, whe- 
ther it be rental or ownership-directed. 


Marsh’s analysis focuses upon the role of the federal housing agency in 
Canada, known as Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, which 
he rightly discerns as more interested in mortgage financing than in 
housing and which he argues should be renamed “The Canadian Mort- 
gage Corporation”. In this latter part of his essay, however, he seems to 
have neglected the activities of provincial housing corporations since 
the creation of the Ontario Housing Corporation (August 1964). As far as 
this reader can recall, there is not one mention of a provincial housing 
corporation in the Marsh essay, despite the fact that eight of the ten 
provinces have created such corporations since the mid-1960s and the 
additional two provinces have other structural organizations which 
could easily be developed into Crown corporations. Thus he neglects 
and seems not to be aware of the very substantial increase in the stock 
of low-rental public housing, particularly in Ontario and Québec since 
the creation of their respective housing corporations. In Ontario, for 
example, the stock.of public housing available on a rent-geared-to- 
income basis, that is, directly subsidized low-rental accommodation 
such as Dr. Marsh has always espoused, has increased more than ten 
times in less than a dozen years, from approximately 7,000 dwelling 
units to nearly 80,000 dwelling units under public administration in 
1976. These figures do not take into consideration such quasi-public 
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housing operations as the limited dividend, non-profit and cooperative 
housing and recent direct municipal activity on behalf of low-income 
groups. 


The analysis of intergovernmental policies, relationships, and programs 
during the first two post-war decades is absolutely correct, but then one 
wonders how Dr. Marsh missed the devolution of responsibility from the 
Federal Government to the provincial governments during the past dec- 
ade. The text indicates that he is aware of very substantial increases in 
federal funding in housing, and he is aware of a substantial percentage 
increase in the annual production of housing in the public sector, from 1 
per cent to 2 per cent in the late 1950s and early 1960s to as much as 10 
per cent to 12 per cent in the mid-1970s. However, he does not relate 
these facts to the increasing strength of the provinces and their strong 
determination to play a more significant role in the housing field. 


Ultimately, Dr. Marsh argues for what he considers to be radical re-direc- 
tions, but these prove to be perhaps a quarter-century out of date in 
terms of the recent upsurge in activity at both the provincial and munici- 
pal levels in several provinces. The process of decentralization has 
begun to move from the provincial to the municipal and regional govern- 
mental levels, at least in Ontario. Marsh plumps for the creation of a 
National Housing Council akin to the Economic Council of Canada, the 
Science Council of Canada, and other similar bodies, which would act 
as both a research centre and a catalyst for intergovernmental activity. 
He goes further and suggests that at the provincial level the ten govern- 
ments in Canada might wish to create their own Housing and Planning 
Councils. 


It is very difficult to find these proposals radical in the sense of proceed- 
ing to the root of the problem. Moreover, it is almost impossible to con- 
ceive of any particular advantage in creating new bodies to examine old 
problems. Dr. Marsh has demonstrated conclusively that the problems 
were well understood, well documented, and well formulated, and that 
potential solutions were advanced in the report which he wrote for the 
Curtis Committee in 1944. A great deal has happened since that time 
and Dr. Marsh is aware of much of it. However, he may have missed the 
key to the puzzle of the next quarter-century, namely, the increasing 
strength of provincial and municipal governments in these fields of 
housing and community planning and their determination to restructure 
intergovernmental roles and responsibilities. 
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URBAN TRANSPORTATION 
PROBLEMS — SOLUTIONS 


Wallace Atkinson 


“There are three things that make a nation great and strong: 
fertile soil, busy workshops, and the easy conveyance of men 
and goods from place to place.” 


— Lord Bacon 1600 


INTRODUCTION 


In general, planning officials in all sectors of business and gov- 
ernment are quite aware that an efficiently managed and co-ordi- 
nated transportation system is essential to ensure the social and 
economic well-being of Canada’s urban areas. 


When the urban transport system functions properly, goods and 
people are moved efficiently and on time, the benefits of living in 
an urban area are enjoyed, business prospers, and general eco- 
nomic and social conditions improve. When the transport sys- 
tem does not function properly — when congestion, lack of 
capacity, and other frictional factors impede the efficient flow of 
goods and people — then travel is delayed, transport costs in- 
crease, contract commitments are not met, jobs are lost, busi- 
ness suffers, and general economic and social conditions deter- 
iorate. 


In most large urban areas in Canada, as in other countries, the 
transport system simply does not function efficiently. This situa- 
tion has resulted in the label of The Urban Transportation Prob- 
lem being applied to any discussion of urban transport. This is 
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unfortunate, because what is urgently needed is a positive effort 
to apply Urban Transportation Solutions rather than a pre-occu- 
pation with problems. Why is the need for solutions so urgent? 
Because conditions are rapidly changing. 


During the 1960’s, there was a consensus of opinion that tech- 
nology could solve almost any of society’s problems. Today, 
there is an opposite trend — atrend to believe that technology is 
at the root of our problems and examples cited in this regard are 
problems of energy, pollution, congestion. As a result, respon- 
sible individuals are inappropriately applying the word “tech- 
nology”, where actually they mean the misapplication of tech- 
nology or the lack of control of its application. The paradox is 
that needed local support and approval for planning for and 
managing increasing transport growth may be withheld, and 
people will often be quite vociferously against such implied 
approval of any development growth. . . No more highrise apart- 
ments, no more downtown offices, no more bridges, no more 
street widening, no more ferry terminals; certainly no freeways! 


The changing demographic profile anticipated in the next ten 
years may increase this conflict between the need for greater 
transport capacity and the suspicion that society is being mani- 
pulated by technology. However, a need to increase the capacity 
of the transportation system — over and above the natural popu- 
lation increase — is to be expected because smaller families of 
the future and more working wives will result in higher ratios of 
workers per household. There is likely to be a substantial 
increase in an affluent highly mobile pre-middle age group. Many 
of the women entering the work force will have small children 
and will need to travel to day care centres. In addition, cohort 
factors indicate a lowered pre-occupation with automobile owner- 
ship that may favour transit. Singly and together, these factors 
will place a greater strain on goods movement and the already 
overburdened transit systems of today. 


Whereas there are many modes of inter-city goods transport — 
including air, rail, marine, pipeline and road — for urban goods 
transport there is essentially only one mode: trucking. Canadian 
urban trucking costs are about half of the total cost of urban 
transport, with the balance being the cost of moving people. 


Any measures which might be instituted to relieve the conges- 
tion of roads and streets, and to improve the efficiency of urban 
transport generally, would have a direct effect upon urban truck- 
ing. If savings in unpaid travel time are considered to be a social 
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rather than an economic benefit, then the possible economic 
benefits which may be achieved through changes in urban trans- 
port were quantified in a1969 study’ as about $125 per capita per 
year, accruing approximately 75 per cent to trucking and 25 per 
cent to people movements. 


The potential social benefits, in terms of unpaid travel time, 
accessibility improvement and environmental improvement, 
must be sought largely through people transport. However, even 
in this regard truck transport has a significant contribution to 
make. Economic benefits to trucking through such measures as 
optimizing the transportation system will certainly be very great 
— greater in fact than economic benefits to automobile users 
through such measures and, also, much greater than the eco- 
nomic benefits that can be achieved through any measures 
aimed directly at trucking. 


There is coming also a need to change our present style and 
mode of life, a change brought on by the pressures and expecta- 
tions of a rising world population and by a raised standard of 
living of developing nations. Neither the energy shortage nor 
inflation is likely to disappear. 


As world economic quality becomes more feasible, the older 
affluent nations can expect a reduction in some of the standards 
to which they have become accustomed. Urban mobility is one of 
those standards in which we can expect change. We are going to 
be using many forms of transit more often, not only for down- 
town work trips but for all our urban trips. 


UNDERSTANDING THE SYSTEM 


The urban transportation system consists of many different com- 
ponents, both physical and institutional. 


Physical components are those actual pieces of hardware, struc- 
tures and equipment which move people and goods. These in- 
clude autos, trucks, buses and ferries, and rail and highway faci- 
lities, as well as ports, terminals (air, bus, rail, trucking) and 
various points of trip generation and attraction. 


Institutional components are those human organizations which 
make the physical parts work. These consist of users, operators 
or suppliers, and regulators. The operations of the users and 
suppliers may be regulated and influenced in numerous ways 
through four levels of government — local municipal, regional, 
provincial, and federal. 
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What is not generally well appreciated is that all these physical 
and institutional components are not isolated and independent. 
On the contrary, they are interrelated and interdependent, which 
means that they must function together in a co-ordinated manner 
if the desired output of efficient movement of goods and people 
is to be achieved. Cooperation must somehow be achieved, 
even though different social and economic goals exist at each 
level of government and different priorities prevail between car- 
riers, users and regulators. 


The clearer definition of the r*le of each institutional component 
would help in understanding the system. 


The Federal Role: 


In the past the federal réle in urban transportation has been 
mainly confined to transport research, environmental studies 
and controls, safety standards, statistics, pilot transit demon- 
stration projects, airport access, access to port facilities, and 
railway grade separations in addition to cost sharing on the 
Trans-Canada highway. At the present time there is a move to- 
wards federal involvement in commuter and urban transit cost 
sharing, but the level of fund — amounting to $1.50 per (urban) 
capita annually beginning in 1977 — is considered modest in 
relation to the current cost of transit subsidies ($25.00 to $30.00 
per capita in Toronto and Vancouver) and in relation to private 
expenditures on urban transportation of about $875.00 per capita 
annually.? 


A more useful réle for the Federal Government to undertake 
would be to research the interrelationships that affect the urban 
system and to define these for the benefit of the provincial and 
urban governments. A model could be developed for typical city 
sizes and configurations, showing the sensitivity of changes in 
the transportation system. The federal réle should be to create 
the legislative framework for multi-level cooperation on projects 
and to ensure the cooperation of its own agencies, but not to be 
seen as the prime architect of the system. 


The Provincial Réle 


With the exception of the British Columbia Transit Bureau, and 
the Go-Transit System and certain small city experiments in 
Ontario, the provincial governments have stayed out of the opera- 
tions of public transportation. Their activities have been much 
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more substantial in the development of urban roads. Provincial 
governments are most helpful in providing the legislation for a 
metropolitan or regional framework for broader decision making. 
They may act as land bankers and lend the necessary capital and 
“front-end” money for projects. Experience in Ontario and British 
Columbia has shown that like the federal agencies the provinces 
should not be seen as the prime architects of local services. 


The Regional Réle 


In the absence of a metropolitan form of local government, or of 
the expansion and integration of city boundaries as in Winnipeg, 
the region can take the necessary broad overview of priorities. 


The Local Municipal Rdéle 


The local government needs to be seen as the chief architect of 
the urban transportation system (even if it is not) in order to gain 
credibility with the public. It is at the local level that public parti- 
cipation in the planning process can be made to work and, if this 
is not present, it is unlikely that any system can be implemented. 


The degree of personal expenditure on urban transportation indi- 
cates that'the public is able and willing to pay for the system that 
they select. 


MANAGING PEAK DEMAND 


The introduction of new transport facilities requires considerable 
lead time for surveys, design, tendering and finally construction. 
Even the introduction of new bus transit service requires twelve 
or more months lead time for ordering new equipment, training 
staff and organizing the operation. The general public, used to 
buying consumer articles off the shelf, often does not appreciate 
the time needed to put a new service or facility into successful 
operation and is critical of delays. As a result, the transport plan- 
ning image suffers and credibility, which is an essential ingre- 
dient in solving urban transport problems, is lessened. 


Credibility can be maintained during the developmental period 
by immediate action in using existing technology to improve 
traffic flow, increase automobile occupancy and to diversify and 
extend motor bus services. Such action will help to develop a 
more positive attitude towards managing transportation. Of 
course, staggering working hours would reinforce the effect of 
all of these techniques. 
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The following are some of the techniques that could be used in 
the short term to obtain a maximum return on existing transpor- 
tation investments. 


Staggered Work Hours: 


During World War II, when there existed the need to conserve 
national resources, the compulsory staggering of working hours 
was introduced in the United States, with one of its principal 
objectives being the maximization of the use of available trans- 
portation equipment. Reports on this wartime experience indi- 
cate that this program was successful in meeting the objective. 
With the increase in availability of automobiles after the war, 
because of transit patronage losses, and because of an enor- 
mous investment in urban roads, all public transportation sys- 
tems once again became less efficiently utilized. With some 
exceptions (in Washington D.C.) this did not cause much public 
concern until recent limitations in energy, vehicles, and financial 
resources again forced transportation planners to look at maxi- 
mization of existing facilities. 


There are numerous references to the predominance of work trips 
during the two peak periods of the average week day. Work trips 
are the most common type in urban areas and total about 40 per 
cent of all trips during an average day. This percentage is higher 
during peak hours, often reaching 60 or 70 per cent. For this 
reason the trips that are most worth dispersing are the work trips 
occurring during the morning and afternoon peak periods. 


Staggered hours of work have been seriously considered in Tor- 
onto and Vancouver and a flexible “voluntary” system was imple- 
mented by the Federal Government in Ottawa on March 4, 1974. 
The Ottawa plan, as put forward by the Ottawa-Carleton Regional 
Transportation Commission to relieve overcrowding of the trans- 
it system and reduce the demand for peak hour express bus ser- 
vices, has been reasonably successful. A preliminary report indi- 
cates that the transit system’s share of the travel market during 
peak a.m. travel periods increased, bus productivity went up as 
the peak period lengthened and only 22 per cent of all govern- 
ment employees now travel during the peak quarter hour travel 
period compared to 45 per cent before. Continuous monitoring of 
travel habits and adjustment in peak services continues. 


Vancouver's project, “Turn Down Traffic Volume”, aims to reduce 
peak hour traffic congestion and overcrowding on buses by 
means of a major campaign to encourage staggered working 
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hours, car pools, the four-day week, transit priorities, and related 
measures. This is perhaps the most effective approach, using 
the staggered hours program to reinforce all public transporta- 
tion services and traffic improvements. 


Emphasis on Bus Transit: 


In chasing glamorous new technology there is a danger of over- 
looking the great possibilities for improvements in bus opera- 
tions. A study for the Ministry of Transport considered nineteen 
such possibilities — bus rapid transit; freeway bus operations; 
express bus services; exclusive bus lanes; exclusive transit 
streets; bus stop bays; improved transit bus flow in the central 
business district; special activation of signals for buses; mini- 
bus systems; combined terminal complexes; diversification of 
services; improvements in bus design; improved maintenance 
techniques; improved surface bus planning; convenience facili- 
ties such as passenger shelters; improved communications; 
dynamic demand routing; contract management; pricing 
policies. 


Bus transit is currently handling about 75 per cent of Canadian 
transit rides, and a transfer to rail or new transit technology will 
be very successful if it can reduce this to 50 per cent by the year 
2000. Thus bus transit will certainly have a continuing major réle 
to play in complementing any rail or guideway system. There- 
fore, high priority should be given to bus transit improvements 
as we know that they can bring immediate and substantial bene- 
fits at modest cost. 


Several recent studies have demonstrated that for any situation 
the best way of improving transit for the next fifteen years is 
through bus systems improvements. In addition to operational 
improvements, one of the major thrusts is priority route systems 
which will permit buses and other priority vehicles to by-pass 
areas of street congestion. The priority routes use dedicated 
existing streets plus new grade separated routes at critical 
points. 


Improvements to fixed route transit services, now being planned 
throughout Canada, will not add significantly to the capacity or 
attractiveness of the existing services within the next one or two 
years because of a current backlog of consumer needs. This has 
occurred because up until 1970 most systems had been reducing 
services. It must also be recognized that, generally speaking, 
increased transit usage grows slowly — perhaps 10 per cent per 
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year — and that a major change from auto to transit is rather 
unlikely to occur in a short space of time. Nevertheless, it is 
believed that in the long run a significant changeover to transit 
can occur provided sufficiently attractive services are made avail- 
able as early as possible. 


Traffic Management: 


A short term and economic approach is to get the buses moving 
by getting the whole traffic stream moving. This is really a “joint 
payoff” solution. However, to decongest urban arteries for transit 
users they may have to be decongested for all users, including — 
for better or worse — automobile users. 


Two somewhat different control technologies are involved in 
decongesting the traffic stream — one for expressways and one 
for city streets. 


The technology for decongesting expressways involves metering 
vehicles onto the expressway at a rate that will hold traffic con- 
centration below the point of greatest instability. Flow control 
keeps expressway capacity up by keeping the stream moving. 
Because a bus carries more people than a car, buses should be 
permitted to enter the flow-controlled route “at will”. Once on the 
expressway the bus would keep moving. 


Although street traffic control is different from expressway flow 
control, the principle of bus priority is similar. At present, most 
street traffic control systems are programmed to move vehicles, 
not people. All vehicles are treated equally, which means that 
their passengers are treated unequally. Traffic lights are set to 
favour three people in two cars over fifty people in one bus. In 
order to maximize the “through-put” of people, buses should be 
given some kind of priority in the traffic stream. 


While theoretically the bus priority principle should work, the 
question is will it actually work well enough to make a worth- 
while difference? The question has been considered important 
enough to demand a quick answer and, therefore, a critical ex- 
periment was undertaken in the city of Los Angeles. There, a 
number of traffic lights on a main street were manually changed 
to favour buses according to how many people the buses carried. 
The resulting data were most promising; bus passenger delay 
was reduced by seventy-six per cent with no significantly ad- 
verse effects on auto traffic. 
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Car Pooling and Van Pooling: 


Many successful approaches have been used to encourage auto- 
mobile commuters to share a ride. They all feature convenient, 
door-to-door service in which the total travel time is comparable 
to that of the privately driven automobile. Encouragement to 
form carpools is generally in the form of special parking privi- 
leges. Acomprehensive carpool program requires an information 
service matching up commuters’ travel needs in similar fashion 
to a computer dating service. However, it is often difficult to 
establish an acceptable carpool among associates because of 
their widespread random residences. By enlarging the universe 
of potential matches (by means of an electronic data file) to vir- 
tually all employees at a specific location, the carpool informa- 
tion service can bring together commuters who share similar tra- 
vel needs. In fact, a classic comment of an applicant receiving a 
computer list of others in his neighbourhood was: “I had no idea 
someone lives in my apartment complex and works my hours 
here”. 


In addition to a carpool locator service, three other requisites of a 
comprehensive carpool service have been identified: public in- 
formation to inform the commuter of the benefits in carpools; 
incentives to establish parking priorities for carpools and, where 
feasible, priority lanes; and continuing programs to provide car- 
pool locator assistance for new and moving employees. 


Successful programs have been implemented in the United 
States by N.A.S.A., the Department of Transport, and the Fed- 
eral Highway Administration in Washington, D.C., and by private 
companies in St. Louis, Hartford, San Bernardino, Detroit and 
Pasadena. Investigation of this service is presently underway in 
the city of Seattle. A computer program called “Operation Oxy- 
gen” is available from the Burrough Corporation. 


Advantages of car pooling include the following: 


(a) a carpool program requires virtually no capital investment; 

(b) there are no major legal or institutional barriers to overcome; 

(c) the impact of a successful program can be immediate and 
dramatic; 

(d) a successful area wide carpool program can reduce the need 
for new construction of parking facilities; 

(e) fuel savings will be made. 


In St. Paul, Minnesota, the 3M Company with 8,000 employees 
has established a “commute a van” pilot program, serving areas 
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not convenient to public transit or to 3M’s buspool program (sub- 
scription bus). It uses six popularly-sized, twelve-passenger 
vans and, for drivers, “pool co-ordinators” who are permanent 3M 
personnel. With convenient residential pick-up areas and parking 
at the 3M centre, one “pool co-ordinator” has stated that the 
extra minutes required to pick up riders at their front door and 
travel to and from work is “offset by the pleasure of his riders’ 
company”. In addition he expects to save the cost of a $15 
monthly parking fee and an estimated $75 per month on auto 
expenses. 


To demonstrate the feasibility of vanpooling at the 3M centre, six 
areas exhibiting slightly different trip characteristics have been 
selected. The number of employees residing in these areas 
ranges from 67 to 277 with distances varying from 32 to 5 miles 
respectively. In one area 12 miles from the 3M centre, 50 of the 
178 persons have already applied for use of the van. In fact, wait- 
ing lists exist for each of the vehicles. The company buys the 
vans and turns them over to the pool co-ordinators, who ride free 
in return for driving and collecting monthly fares. Monthly fares, 
figured on a “break even” basis for eight riders, range from 
$19.50 to $27 depending on distance. 


These services are not unlike Dial-A-Bus services but without the 
high cost associated with on-line dispatching. They would be 
very desirable for isolated employment centres. 


A considerable amount of investigation is presently underway on 
related drive-yourself taxi services that would operate in similar 
fashion to the Vanpools. 


Transit Shuttles: 


Transit buses, shuttling between parking lots on the fringe of the 
downtown to bus offices and within the core area, should be con- 
sidered. As a short term solution this system has the advantage 
of displacing the automobile “searching for parking” problem to 
a less congested area. It can enable a greater number of trips per 
bus because round trip times are short, provided some stagger- 
ing of hours of work is in effect. 


With the immediate future problem of existing parking lots being 
displaced in many cities, some shuttle bus service to new out- 
lying lots may be useful and necessary. Specific recommenda- 
tions would depend on examination of alternate parking sites. 
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Another aspect of such shuttles in the core area depends upon 
the fact that great numbers of the people in cities who work 
downtown, or like to shop downtown, live within the central city, 
not out in the more distant low-population density suburbs. 
Long distance fixed route transit system service often does not 
meet the needs of these people for easy circulation within down- 
town itself. 


Subscription Bus Services: 


In January 1965 the “Premium Special”, a peak hour worktrip 
commuter service, was introduced to supplement regular bus 
service in Peoria, Illinois. The objective was to demonstrate that 
high-income workers could be lured from their cars by a high 
quality bus service. The “Premium” was designed for employees 
of the various Peoria Caterpillar Plants located south of the city 
centre. About 4,900 subscribers were offered service based on 
customer requests. Routing changes were made at weekly inter- 
vals. Buses were in operation for six hours per day on weekdays. 
Service requests, routing, scheduling of vehicles, system promo- 
tion and passenger relations were conducted by two system 
representatives. New passenger requests were filled immediately 
wherever the established route structure could accommodate 
them. All‘other customer demands were satisfied during the suc- 
ceeding operating week when route changes took effect. 


The Peoria project illustrates that personalized systems can at- 
tract many new riders where good alternative modes of transport 
exist. It shows that a heavy consumer-oriented marketing pro- 
gram with good back up consumer service can be effective in 
marketing transport. This type of service can be provided from 
the same subscriber filing system used for carpools and Dial-A- 
Bus services, and further extends the transit system. 


CO-ORDINATING PLANNING AND FISCAL POLICY 


If the need to manage the peak demand on the urban transporta- 
tion system is accepted, and the interaction of urban policies is 
understood, then a responsibility exists to co-ordinate govern- 
ment fiscal policy toward a common goal of reduced auto de- 
pendency. However, this approach is poorly understood at 
present. For example: although the announced policy of the Gov- 
ernment of British Columbia during the period of 1972 to 1975 
was decidedly pro-transit, some $8,000,000 was spent on im- 
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proved transit services and new buses and about $191 ,000,000 
was provided as a direct operating subsidy to motorists. It is sig- 
nificant that this subsidy was large enough to pay for the first 
link in a proposed light rail system for Vancouver. Although the 
cancellation of this subsidy in 1976, and the introduction of auto- 
mobile insurance premiums based on loss experience was a 
hardship for some and a shock for many, the move was clearly 
pro-transit. 


Similarly it is not unusual for the Federal Government to place a 
new public building housing hundreds of persons at the worst 
possible location in an urban area in regard to access to public 
transportation or traffic congestion. Often such a decision is 
made without local consultation. Another example of federal in- 
consistency is the concern with the potential for future transit 
service to airports while at the same time the existing public li- 
mousine service is allowed to deteriorate to the point of being 
useless to the business traveller. This has been occurring at Van- 
couver, Toronto and Edmonton airports, for example, during the 
winter of 1975-76. 


At a local level ad hoc decisions by various boards and commis- 
sions to provide free parking or to allow the use of convention 
facilities during peak travel times can completely negate traffic 
management programs. 


The solution to this problem lies in arriving at a common agree- 
ment or understanding of urban goals and in the co-ordination of 
urban development within local boundaries. 


More rational transport pricing policies would also be of great 
assistance. These could include: 


(a) parking charges reflecting the full costs of the facility; 

(b) special motor vehicle licences for permission to use desig- 
nated routes in rush hour; 

(c) licence fees varied by vehicle type to reflect long run marginal 
costs; 

(d) toll charges at very expensive crossings; 

(e) transit fares adjusted to be lower in off-peak periods and to 
reflect marginal cost differences between modes. 


A study carried out in 1969-70 estimated that the implementation 
of such pricing measures in Canada would be expected to bring 
economic benefits of about $100 millions per year by the year 
2001, plus benefits. 


Co-ordinating fiscal policy is undoubtedly one of the most diffi- 
cult solutions since in many cases the real objectives of senior 
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governments are hidden. Careful scrutiny therefore is required by 
all government critics, and particularly by affected local govern- 
ments in order to ferret out the real objectives and impacts of 
changes in policy. 


UNDERSTANDING THE USER 


Transport has a substantial impact on the individual. It affects 
both the cost of living and also the quality of living. Higher 
mobility and accessibility are positive contributors to a higher 
quality of living. People need and like privacy but generally they 
do not like isolation. While they need to be able to be alone as 
individuals and as families to enjoy privacy, they also need to 
have ready access to other human beings and to the amenities of 
life. Thus, the ideal type of living would appear to be for each 
family to have its own garden or mini-park but to be able to use a 
transport system so arranged that ready access is provided to 
other people, job opportunities and amenities. Obviously, pri- 
vacy and accessibility are difficult to achieve at the same time. It 
is the great achievement of urban transportation that it has made 
possible the satisfying of both of these objectives. 


People generally place a very high value upon mobility and ac- 
cessibility. This is apparent in many ways. One of these is the 
very substantial proportion of their income that people are willing 
to spend upon transportation, particularly on the automobile 
which, in Canadian cities, has been the key to a high level of 
accessibility. Canadians have been enjoying efficiency improve- 
ments in all modes of transportation. In 1971, a Canadian earn- 
ing an average manufacturing industry wage, was able to travel 
38 per cent farther by auto for wages earned hourly than was the 
case in 1961. 


Transport cost is a very substantial component (some 24 per 
cent) in the cost of living. Part of this transport cost is paid 
directly by the user for the purchase of local and intercity trans- 
port. Part of the user’s transport cost bill is buried in the price 
that he pays for the consumer products which he buys. The con- 
sumer’s optional direct purchase of transportation is exceedingly 
elastic, as can be illustrated in a number of ways. 


When improved urban roads are provided so that the consumer 
can enjoy a substantial saving by travelling the same distance at 
lower cost on less congested roads, the consumer frequently 
chooses to move his place of residence still further from his em- 
ployment centre and to travel a greater distance. In this way he 
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consumes his benefit by buying more transportation. A similar 
thing happens in regard to recreational travel. 


In purchasing automobile transportation, the consumer has a 
wide choice in the price which he can pay. He can go as low as 
about 6 cents per vehicle mile and as high as about 25 cents per 
vehicle mile. The difference is in the quality of the transport — 
the speed, reliability, comfort and safety. By and large, the pub- 
lic shows a persistent desire for higher quality transport and is 
willing to allocate a substantial part of disposable income to 
purchase this higher quality auto transport. 


The discretionary part of the transport component is larger than 
the portion buried within the cost of other products. The buried 
part of the transport component in the cost of living is, of course, 
of real significance particularly as it is not discretionary and be- 
cause it may have a serious effect upon low income people. For 
the upper income group the direct (discretionary) part of the 
transport bill increases even as a percentage and may be 20 per 
cent. For the low income group, however, the discretionary part 
becomes much smaller, even as a percentage, because people in 
this group have no cars and are thereby amongst the transport 
deprived group. Furthermore, their indirect transport cost com- 
ponent tends to increase because food and shelter become a 
much larger part of the total percentage. The poor, both urban 
and rural, are severely affected by high transport and distribution 
costs. The urban poor are hit with high cost shelter and food, 
both of which are high indirectly because of transport costs. 


Suppose one wished to make Regina more attractive than Winni- 
peg by means of differences in the transport system. Both cities 
already have reasonably good road systems and transit systems. 
The transport component buried in the cost of consumer goods 
is probably slightly larger in Regina than in Winnipeg. Thus, the 
only measures that could be employed in the transport sector to 
achieve this objective, apart from lowering the quality of trans- 
port in Winnipeg, which would hardly be tolerable, would be: 


— to make the transit system in Regina much better than that 
in Winnipeg and, 

— to make the goods distribution system in Regina more effi- 
cient or to subsidize it. 


These measures could have the effect of lowering the cost of liv- 
ing and increasing the quality of living in Regina in comparison 
with that in Winnipeg. 
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UNDERSTANDING TECHNOLOGY 


“It is an ironic fact that when transit was by rail, and thus had 
much less flexibility of route, it seemed to perform more 
services for the community than it does now!” 


— John Boyer, 
Nassau County, 1972 


A primary problem exists in a lack of understanding of the differ- 
ences between science, technology, and engineering. Such lack 
of understanding is not confined to the non-technical commu- 
nity. There is evidence that scientists, technicians, and engin- 
eers themselves also confuse these basically different disci- 
plines. 


Science — is the study of natural laws that govern matter and 
energy. 


Technology — is essentially applied science and applied mathe- 
matics. 


Engineering — is the application of technology to a specific 
problem. 


In anumber of cases, re-applications of technology can be found 
posing as “new technology”, when actually the ideas are quite 
old and have been previously developed and/or demonstrated. 
For example: linear induction motors, considered today by many 
as a new technology, were employed by Putnam in 1924 for pro- 
pulsion of moving platforms. 


The “pie-in-the-sky” or “Buck Rogers” syndrome is probably one 
of the greatest barriers to the re-application of technology to 
transportation at present, because it makes it relatively easy for 
the proponent of conventional techniques to find fault with new 
applications. One example is the case where the inventor or 
developer has convinced the public official that his technology 
application should be included in local plans. The public official 
then places himself precariously far out on the limb soon to be 
sawed off by the competition. Having been fooled once, he is 
determined not to have a second similar experience. Therefore, 
he may not accept any workable technology solution which 
comes along later. Other politicians, observing this example, 
may assume the same attitudes. 


A good example of simplistic solutions, or wild claims, is that 
one technology solution will solve all transport problems. 
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In many of the new guideway system developments, there has 
also been a tendency to give a disproportionate amount of atten- 
tion to novel methods of suspension (air cushion and magnetic 
levitation) and propulsion (air and linear electric motors) and to 
unique guideway configurations and vehicle designs, which are 
the easier technology applications. The high risk problems of 
automatic control, automated management of large fleets, main- 
tenance, reliability, and integration with the urban environment 
may be insignificantly treated, if at all. Unfortunately, applica- 
tions which are developing on a sound basis, and where all as- 
pects of the total system are given the attention deserved, may 
be discredited along with the rest. 


The actions of the press tend to magnify the problem. News arti- 
cles are prepared for wider audiences, easily bored by technolo- 
gical details and progress reports. Because the newsman is moti- 
vated to produce copy which will be printed and read, he will 
tend to seek out the more sensational material. Therefore, the 
reader is given articles generally void of substance upon which to 
make some evaluation of the technology concept. 


Typically, news reports may discredit a good concept by focus- 
ing on the failures or on development costs. For example, much 
has been written in practically all of the transport news journals 
regarding cost overruns of the Morgantown and BART systems, 
translating those costs to the entire field of automated transit. 
But who has reported that a carbon copy of Morgantown has 
been built and is operating at the Ocean Expo in Okinawa, Japan 
at approximately one quarter of the capital cost? News articles 
may sometimes present a story which is not consistent with the 
given facts. One personal experience, again typical, concerned a 
case where the author had presented a paper citing the number 
of development projects in automated guideway transit, the com- 
mitments of developers, and their progress. Not one time during 
the presentation was the word “monorail” used, or mention made 
that the concept had been proposed for any city. The resultant 
newspaper article, however, was entitled “Monorail Proposed for 
City”. 

In the past, research and development in the transport field have 
largely been undertaken by the manufacturers. Their motivation 
is the production of a more efficient or cheaper product to give 
them a competitive edge. Investments have been for the most 
part modest, with short-term payoffs. Today, many of the new 
technology applications require large investments and the 
returns may be long-term. Private concerns, therefore, cannot 
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To be a success, a public participation program should: 


(a) Explain to the public at the earliest possible date the need for 
new transport facilities. Information given should include 
traffic data and factual comaprisons with other facilities and 
communities. 

(b) Disseminate information through the informal networks of the 
community, through local elected representatives, as well as 
through the formal media. 

(c) Identify citizen leaders and invite their participation. 

(d) Translate technical terms into an understandable form. 

(e) Allay fears and rumours by giving advance notice of all field 
activities such as mapping, surveying, etc. 

(f) Structure public meetings to allow time for pressure groups 
to state their concerns. 

(g) Convene consumer panels to give a reliable cross-section of 
the various publics concerned. 

(h) Maintain credibility by demonstrating that the public input 
has in fact been responsible for alternatives, modes or routes 
selected. 


OVERCOMING CONFLICTS IN TRANSPORT PRIORITIES 


There is often a lack of understanding of the essentiality of the 
commercial and industrial components of the urban transporta- 
tion system. The needs of the very modes that were responsible 
for the early establishment, growth and current well being of 
their associated urban communities, are often in conflict with 
their urban populations. As a result, policy planners talk glibly 
about moving rail lines and trucking terminals and banning com- 
mercial traffic from the streets without consideration of the con- 
sequences of the increased costs that will inevitably be passed 
on to the consumer. 


In the case of bulk commodity movement through urban areas, 
the urban population is even less sympathetic and would seem 
to prefer that it go elsewhere. There is rarely any appreciation of 
the loss of associated jobs and of economic benefits to the com- 
munity. 


Recent proposals to use the railway lines in the Fraser Valley for 
commuter services to downtown Vancouver illustrate another as- 
pect of the problem. At a meeting sponsored by WESTAC in 1975 
to discuss transport priorities with the National Task Force on 
Transportation, concern was expressed about the loss of bulk 
cargo capacity in the port of Vancouver. It was agreed that the 
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situation in regard to rail capacity in Vancouver was critical and 
that it would be aggravated by the need to rebuild portions of the 
Fraser Canyon roadbed and result in a loss of about one month’s 
shipping capacity (8%) out of the year. It was also pointed out 
that the use of the system for commuters could further aggravate 
the capacity problem by four hours out of twenty-four or by 17 
per cent. 


Canada’s urban populations have demonstrated their power to 
stop apparently needed transportation links in the system in an 
effort to preserve their environment. In most cases the added 
costs to commercial traffic in delays and additional mileage has 
been ignored. 


Solutions to this problem lie in the following: 


(a) Greater public participation in the analysis of possible alter- 
native actions. 

(b) More positive and more credible information programs by the 
commercial carriers. 

(c) Identification of the economic dis-benefits of continued fric- 
tion in the transportation system. 

(d) Negotiations to find the “path of least resistance” so that all 
parties can emerge with some advantages. 

(e) Informal discussion of issues at the working levels of govern- 
ment agencies with a demonstrated concern to find areas of 
common agreement. 

(f) An undertaking by governments at all levels, but particularly 
at the local level, to pay the additional costs incurred by in- 
dustry as a result of a forced move or change involving addi- 
tional operating expense. 


The Federal Government must take the final responsibility for be- 
ing the arbiter in all cases where national economy is affected, 
but must demonstrate that local issues are considered. 


USING PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION EFFECTIVELY 


There is an opinion today among many transport professionals 
that all public urban transport is a deficit operation and may 
never again be a break-even or profitable business, as it was in 
the past. However, the allowing of operating subsidies of up to 
50 per cent of deficits can be viewed as defeatist, and may serve 
’ to remove the motivation to develop more efficient methods. Fur- 
thermore, this attitude has perpetuated the myth that transit is 
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for the poor and, therefore, that fares have to be kept low. The re- 
sult has been obsolete systems that have had difficulty in attract- 
ing good management. Transit is not for the poor alone. It is in- 
creasingly becoming a system for everyone, and essentially is 
used mainly by those who are making work trips and who, there- 
fore, can hardly be considered as “the poor” in the conventional 
sense. 


The position should be that some subsidies are justified, but 
that measures should be instituted to ensure that they are not 
awarded unless an operator improves the efficiency and service 
of the system. At the same time, a proportionate share of funds 
should be allotted for the development of new modes. Such an 
atmosphere would bring back the balance of free competition. 


Two major problem areas — management and managing with 
inflation — need to be described in detail. 


Overcoming a Crisis in Public Transport Management 


This problem could also be described as the result of a surplus of 
transportation planners who have but limited practical operating 
and management experience. This situation has occurred partly 
because there has been a shortage of “middle management” in 
the whole business community because of the depression of the 
1930’s but, in the main, because of the attitude of the transit 
management of the 1950’s and early 1960's. 


To overcome this problem will require making the best use of 
available talent while at the same time recruiting successful sen- 
ior management from other businesses to manage transit sys- 
tems. 


The problem of a shortage of middle management can be better 
understood by examining the attitudes that prevailed during the 
1950’s and 1960’s. In or about 1962, the late W.S. Rainville Jr., 
Director of Research for the American Transit Association$, 
attempted to conduct a survey of U.S. transit systems in order to 
determine educational requirements for the development of their 
future managers. Much to his surprise Walter was told emphatic- 
ally by the most influential members of the A.T.A. to “cease and 
desist”. He was told that “we don’t want any university graduates 
telling us how to run our business”. 


This attitude, which from the author’s experience has prevailed 
to a lesser extent in Canada, reinforced the image of a deter- 
iorating transit industry offering limited career incentives. It 
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severely curtailed the industry’s ability to compete for the few 
business school and professional graduates of the 1950’s and 
early 1960’s who could be expected to provide the transit manage- 
ment of the 1970’s and 1980’s. The prevailing attitude also 
seriously undermined the credibility of the existing transit man- 
agement of the 1960’s and 1970's, and resulted in the creation of 
new transportation planning bureaucracies at all levels of govern- 
ment in an attempt to circumvent the rigidity of the transit opera- 
tors. It is ironic that many of the bright young minds needed by 
the operating systems for the future management were attracted 
instead to the new agencies, firms and authorities who appeared 
to offer the opportunity for innovation and relevance. 


The reaction of the transit operators to the new planning agen- 
cies was predictably negative. A myth was developed and per- 
petuated that it was necessary to have “grown up” with an operat- 
ing system to be able to understand significant limitations to 
service planning and system management. This myth was re- 
inforced when the lack of communication between the planners 
and the operators resulted in systems and technology that often 
did not work. 


This is not to suggest that the transit industry does not have any 
bright minds or capable managers, but simply that there are not 
enough of them to go around. Canada has been very fortunate in 
that the image of public transportation (and usage) has been bet- 
ter than in the United States, and fewer transportation planning 
bureaucracies have been created. The changing emphasis in 
priorities for transit in the late 1960’s and in the 1970's has at- 
tracted some very capable people who are going to have the op- 
portunity of filling senior management positions at a much 
younger age than their predecessors. 


However, the problem of developing sufficient numbers of future 
transit managers is really very serious and must be dealt with 
immediately. At the present time the filling of a vacancy in a sen- 
ior public transportation position in one city in Canada usually 
creates a vacancy in another city. It has been referred to as a 
game of musical chairs. In 1975 there were perhaps a half dozen 
key managerial positions unfilled. This situation will get much 
worse as most of the senior transit management in Canada is 
due to retire during the 1976-1980 period. In one eastern system 
the entire management group retires within this period. 


The problem of communication between planning and operating 
groups has been handled very well by some Canadian cities. The 
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good cooperation existing between the transportation planning 
group and transit management in Calgary, Alberta, is a prime 
example. Unfortunately this situation is often the exception 
rather than the rule. 


Overcoming Obsolescence and Inflation 


Many public transportation systems of the period before World 
War II had become obsolete by 1945. They were tolerated during 
hard times and scarcity but, as soon as automobiles became 
plentiful again, the public systems were unable to compete for a 
reasonable share of the travel market. Their owners and manag- 
ers simply did not react fast enough (or could not react because 
of supply and finance shortages) to upgrade their systems. Most 
transit systems had a war-time “nickel fare” and did not move 
fast enough to raise fares to keep up with inflation in labour and 
material costs. The result was that during the period 1950 to 1965 
several hundred small transit systems went out of business in 
North America. 


The same problem appeared again in the 1970’s when labour rates 
began to spiral but fare increases were held back. The result was 
deficits that began to escalate faster than the municipal tax 
base. This problem must be solved by indexing transit fares to 
the cost of inflation. It is not rational to price transit service at a 
progressively lower fraction of the cost of private transportation. 
Senior government subsidies must be based on the service rend- 
ered rather than the size of the local operation loss. 


Overcoming the problem of obsolescence requires an under- 
standing of the capabilities and limitations of existing and new 
technology and also adequate capital funds generated by a ra- 
tional pricing program. Transit systems cannot compete in ac- 
ceptability unless they provide diversified services using the 
most modern equipment available. To do this requires the best 
possible cash flow from the beneficiaries of the system — the 
public and the users. 


CONCLUSION 


Unless urban societies react to new conditions within the next 
ten years, every user and supplier of urban transport will suffer 
the consequences of an even less efficient transportation sys- 
tem. And this means everyone — including those who historical- 
ly have enjoyed good levels of service. 
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Canadian cities have extensive, complex, multi-modal transpor- 
tation systems. The output desired from these systems is the ef- 
ficient movement of goods and people, both within the city and 
through the city to domestic and world markets. These move- 
ments must take place reliably and on time, and at a price that is 
economic and rational both to users and suppliers. 


In general, the effective working of these systems necessitates a 
widespread understanding of the transportation system and of 
the relationship between policy decisions in transport, housing 
and development. The interdependence of such decisions empha- 
sizes the importance of cooperation between different levels of 
government. 


In detail, the “Urban Transportation Solution” must take account 
of: the management of peak demand for transportation facili- 
ties; the coordination of planning and fiscal policies; and the 
proper use of technology. If public transportation is to be used 
effectively, conflicts relating to transport priorities must be over- 
come, there must be an understanding of the users’ require- 
ments and attitudes, and the public must be involved in trans- 
portation planning. 


The benefits of solving transportation problems will be manifold. 
Essentially they will be concentrated in the central business dis- 
tricts of Canada’s urban areas where congestion can be relieved 
— not only in the areas themselves but along the routes leading 
to them. There will be benefits in all transportation sectors. The 
social benefits will be broad, with reduction in unpaid travel time, 
increase in accessibility, accident reduction, and environmental 
improvements. Considerable economic benefits will accrue, par- 
ticularly as a result of more efficient movement of goods. 


FOOTNOTES: 


Thea N.D. & Associates Ltd., “An Evaluation of Urban Transport Efficiency in Canada Tech- 
nical Memorandum, IMPROVEMENTS ATTAINABLE THROUGH TRUCKING”, December, 
1970. 


2Lea Norman D. “Unjust transit benefits lead to social problems", Civic Administration, De- 
cember, 1975. 


3Now the American Public Transit Association (APTA). 
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URBAN TRANSPORTATION 
PROBLEMS — SOLUTIONS 


COMMENTARY 


Charles Clapham 


THE THEME 


The author is to be congratulated on producing a paper which deals in 
so wide-ranging a fashion with solutions to urban transportation prob- 
lems. He discusses the réle of the various levels of government — thus 
proving himself a true Canadian! He demonstrates methods for manag- 
ing peak demand — such as staggered hours, more buses, car pooling 
and subscription bus services. he suggests the use of pricing policies 
for parking, licences, tolls and fares. 


The sections of the paper on the user, technology and the public are a 
little less clear. He appears to be saying that the user will pay, the tech- 
nologist can produce solutions if he is better informed, and that imple- 
mentation is most effective when the public is involved and informed. 


Finally, he calls for more bright minds and capable managers in the 
transit industry to supplement and replace the large segment of the 
industry that is now retiring. 


The reader will find it difficult to quarrel wih most of the specific sug- 
gestions. He may question the extent to which staggered work hours 
and car pooling can be effective, but he senses that they are desirable. 
The references to successful applications elsewhere may encourage 
him to support attempts to revitalize the concepts. 


THE PROBLEM 


Nevertheless, after reading the paper, the nagging question keeps re- 
turning — what is the problem? The author chides us for being pre- 
occupied with problems. He says that solutions are urgent because con- 
ditions are rapidly changing. Surely the fact that conditions are rapidly 
changing should make us wary of applying yesterday’s solutions to to- 
morrow’s problems. 

In the late 1950’s and early 1960’s the convenience of the automobile was 
paramount. Every city had its Transportation Plan which called for free- 
ways — with rapid transit, eventually, of course. Money was no object, 
and most of the studies recommended systems costing $400 to $500 per 
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head of population. Many cities implemented parts of such plans, al- 
though neither Vancouver nor Victoria has freeways and they are not 
noticeably less livable than those cities that do. 


By the late 1960's and early 1970's, the money had started to run out — if 
it was ever there in the first place. Perhaps the user will pay, as our au- 
thor tells us, but the extent of his willingness in Canada appears to be 
for the private costs of his automobile rather than for public capital ex- 
penditures. The new theme became more buses. Light Rail Transit re- 
placed Rapid Transit as the battlecry. 


At the beginning of the 1970's there were large increases in bus services 
in most Canadian cities. Bus manufacturers were flooded with orders. 
The deficits of the bus companies in the urban centres rose from typical 
values of $4 per head of population to $30 to $40 per head of population. 
Hastily, the companies started raising fares. But experience has shown 
that the average user will not, in fact, pay the needed bus fare — and 
there are good reasons why he should not. Just as freeways are halted 
as the solutions in the late 1960's, so is the public transit solution under 
threat in the mid-1970's. Can we — or will we — afford it? 


PROBLEM OF THE 1980's 


Now let us look forward to the 1980’s. We are faced with a new situation 
— a threatened energy shortage, certainly in the traditional forms. Will 
the surburban commuter find himself unable to drive his car, unable or 
unwilling to pay the full transit fare, and living in a society unwilling to 
pick up the tab for the deficit? Will Canada disintegrate into a nation of 
separate city-states? 


NATURE OF THE SOLUTION 


The nature of the solution in the 1980’s is surely that more people are 
going to have to live closer to where they work and play. Employment 
opportunities will have to be provided closer to where people live. Of 
course, not everyone will choose to take a job near home, but some will 
— particularly if the transportation costs of the alternatives are too high. 
Similarly, within Canada, the Ministry of State for Urban Affairs is pro- 
moting the idea of more employment opportunities in the smaller cen- 
tres in order to reduce the pressure on the major cities. 


Such ideas have appeal because they appear to remove the need for 
large public expenditures on freeways, rapid transit, airports, etc. But 
do we really want the life style that goes with such concepts? There is a 
danger of the cities becoming a collection of selfish, introverted com- 
munities, and of Canada becoming a nation of introverted city-states 
not understanding or appreciating one another. Moreover, the likelihood 
is that the communities so created will be economically weaker through 
having no strong focus or centre. Balkanization and economic weakness 
tend to go hand in hand. 
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The Canadian urban transportation need is to encourage a modest num- 
ber of city centres, strong and well connected by public transportation 
services. Each major city would then contain a modest number of nodal 
required town centres, also well connected by public transportation ser- 
vices. At the local level, transportation would probably still be provided 
by the automobile, perhaps smaller, perhaps electric, but still allowing 
the flexibility of travel which public transportation cannot provide at that 
level at acceptable cost. 


Will the community that was unwilling to pay the freeway bill of the 
1960’s and the transit bill of the 1970’s be willing to find the capital for 
the solution for the 1980’s? We must work to make the answer “Yes”. 
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URBAN TRANSPORTATION 
PROBLEMS — SOLUTIONS 


COMMENTARY 


John Page 


The author of this piece eschews The Urban Transportation Problem in 
favour of The Urban Transportation Solution. By this he means giving 
attention to the following: “understanding the transportation system 
..+, Managing peak demand for transport facilities, co-ordinating plan- 
ning and fiscal policy, understanding the user, understanding technolo- 
gy, involving the public in transport planning, overcoming conflicts over 
transport priorities, and using public transportation effectively”. This 
array of concerns outlines the contents of this wide-ranging paper. 


The emphasis by a transportation specialist on “solution” instead of 
“problem” can easily be appreciated in the, face of the sheer complexity 
of the urban transportation problem. It is doubly frustrating for the spe- 
cialist, for he does not have within his skill nor within his power the 
wherewithal to deal with the transportation problem as such. He can 
only bring to bear a limited range of possible modifications to the sys- 
tem. This summary account of how one can deal with the “urban trans- 
portation solution” is enlightening for, even at the level of the specialist, 
it is a highly complicated affair and needs much integrating of skills and 
interests to make an effective dent in the problem. 


When the author recalls that it is now about thirty-five years since war- 
time conditions brought on car pooling and staggered work hours to 
overcome the constraints of energy rationing and urban congestion we 
realize that not much basic advance has been made towards solving the 
urban transportation problems. In spite of the fact that there are now 
computer aided possibilities to help search out transportation solutions 
which might have been impossible to investigate and apply in earlier 
years, the impression one gains is that we still await the effective intro- 
duction of many solutions, whether through traffic management, 
through an understanding of technology, or through the user of the 
transportation system. 


Throughout his article, it is clear that this transportation specialist is 
aware of the need for a wide spectrum of input in order to advance the 
range of transportation solutions. Explicitly, “Transportation planning 
in urban areas used to be undertaken mainly by engineers who perceived 
a need and designed the facilities to meet the need. Today, it is the res- 
ponsibility of many people, spearheaded generally by a team of inter- 
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disciplinary professionals, but involving members of various publics, 
user groups and political factions”. From urging participation at the 
local level to the favouring of a dominant federal réle, it is clear that 
political awareness, as well as technical competence, is on the increase. 
Perhaps more important in this paper, the “user” turns out to be not just 
the passenger rider nor the auto driver, but also the citizen of limited 
means who relies on trucked-in goods. For, “. . . Part of the user’s trans- 
port cost bill is buried in the price which he pays for the consumer pro- 
ducts which he buys. . .” It is noted that the urban poor can be hit by 
indirect transportation costs in unsuspected ways, even while the de- 
bate over where they should be allowed to live generally centres on cost 
of shelter and of direct transportation. It comes as a surprise to read 
that “. . . Canadian urban trucking costs are about half the total cost of 
urban transport with the balance being the cost of moving people”. It is 
no wonder then that he urges some solution considerations which bear 
on trucking in our cities. 


The bus, also, having a flexibility comparable to the truck, comes in for 
some detailed concern and for an option favouring greater use of the 
bus in moving people in, out and around our cities and their cores. And 
yet one is caught short by a headline quotation: “‘It is an ironic fact that 
when transit was by rail, and thus had much less flexibility of route, it 
seemed to perform more services for the community than it does now.’” 
Perhaps that is why the first few paragraphs following the quotation 
deal with a basic matter like trying to clear the differences between 
science, technology and engineering. All three are part of the transpor- 
tation solution but we must not be mesmerized by simplistic solutions; 
and the supposition “. . . that one technology solution will solve all 
transport problems”, as some decision makers apparently have been led 
to believe. 


The item | was looking for — and did not find — in the article was an 
evaluation of the Canadian dial-a-bus experiments. Here, after all, is 
one of the pioneers who got the dial-a-bus going in our country. An 
added footnote would be enlightening at a time when others are still 
looking with hope to the contribution this element of the transportation 
system might make to our neighbourhoods and our cities. 


Two basic views of my own lead me to the following remarks on the arti- 
cle. The first is that urban transportation — both problem and solution 
— is acultural issue involving people’s values. For this reason | do not 
think it is possible to consult outside our country about our urban trans- 
portation problem until the problem is clear and we can then gain some 
help with working out solutions. While some of the elements of the 
transportation problem may be identical (cars, buses, trucks, street 
cars, subway trains, etc.) to those of the United States or some other 
part of the world, they may be used for quite different reasons than we 
would choose for them. (In my more sceptical moments, | am still 
haunted by the revelation a few years ago that General Motors and some 
allies were responsible for wrecking both the United States railway sys- 
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tem and urban transit systems. It is nightmarish to think about but we 
must do so if we are going to get the right readings on our transporta- 
tion problems/solutions. They are complex; they are tricky to unravel 
and re-shape.) 


The second point that bothers me is that there is no mention of the con- 
nection spelled out between urban development and urban renewal and 
the congestion problems that beset our cities. In downtown Toronto 
there is not sufficient space now for people to wa/k on the streets during 
office hours — and there’s not much technology or engineering involved 
in walking or trying to walk along the streets of downtown! For over 
twenty years the congestion has been increasing steadily — in Toronto 
as elsewhere. Some of the pedestrian traffic is now moving through un- 
derground malls; the two level separation long advocated for downtown 
is taking shape in Montreal and Toronto, and across the country on a 
smaller scale. But — and this is my point — why is the congestion ever 
increasing? In a simple-minded view, using the Toronto example: two 
new large bank buildings have recently shot skyward in the commercial 
core; one beside its predecessor, the other in place of its predecessor. 
In the former case, it’s possible for anyone looking at them to see the 
radical change in scale of the new Toronto downtown, legally achieved 
by using up the twelve times land coverage controls. The latter building 
obscures the radical change of scale which, however, was noteworthy 
because the predecessor was razed after less than twenty-five years of 
use! If one could look at the increased loading on the land with build- 
ings one would also see more water going through the mains, more 
sewage through the mains, more telephone messages through the 
trunks, more people moving up and down in elevators, as well as on 
sidewalks and in the subways, more gas moving through pipes, more 
electrical energy filling cables, more, more, more! When does it all 
stop? When will someone or some group finally stand up and say “there 
are limits to growth” in our downtowns as well as on our planet? 


Until someone finally does stand up and say, “enough”, it is very diffi- 
cult for this reviewer to see how any urban transportation specialist can 
ever be expected to work out a solution, or even his part of a solution, to 
the urban transportation problems that beset our cities. Essentially, it 
is, at root, conflict between gaming sections of our society: those who 
promote ever more development, irrespective of outcome for those not 
directly benefiting from the development; and those who like the au- 
thor, are involved in trying to keep transportation systems functioning 
with any measure of efficiency. Common methods of aggregating statis- 
tical information about downtown densities of people and activities be- 
guile the experts into thinking it is not as bad as it looks. 


Without proper fiscal policy (and the author lists five policy statements), 
and without effectively organized public participation, urban transporta- 
tion solutions will not work. The eight steps for a public participation 
program listed by Mr. Atkinson deserve thoughtful reflection. He men- 
tions the need for all people to be aware of the “lead time” needed for 
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developing and testing possible solutions to urban transport problems. 
Sudden changes of mind cannot be reacted to like a car responding to 
brake or accelerator foot pressures. 


In all, this article is a short primer on aspects of the urban transporta- 
tion problem-solution. It needs careful reading to catch the many worth- 
while aspects of the author’s perception which are set down. My post- 
script is a recommendation for all to go out and sample their own urban 
transportation systems realistically! Do it in winter, summer, spring and 
fall. Above all, realize that Canada is a boreal nation and, if the summer 
time evaluation of the urban transportation problem is distressing, then 
what can one say for winter conditions? Mr. Atkinson passed over the 
uniqueness of our Canadian natural environment which adds all kinds of 
complications to any urban transportation problem. Because they are 
our own unique problems we have to face them and solve them our- 
selves in our own environmental settings. 
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EPILOGUE 


H. Peter Oberlander 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


There seems general agreement that the future is for us to shape, 
perhaps even to invent; we do not have to accept the inevitable 
and certainly no one suggests that we have to drive into the fu- 
ture by looking at it through a rear-view mirror. There are different 
futures and varying réles in shaping alternative futures. The past 
may be one of several guides as positive or negative experience, 
but it is up to us to define the kind of urban life Canada ought to 
be able to offer us and our children. 


Despite the wide range of authors and commentators, there is a 
surprising congruence of view on what the pressing issues are; 
they do constitute an urban agenda for Canada. Perhaps there 
are two key issues which subsume most concepts advanced by 
the contributors and point to future action. 


(1) We have to restructure how we govern ourselves in 
an urban era within a federal system. 


(2) We have to prepare ourselves and those who follow 
through better education both as citizens and pro- 
fessionals to deal with changing issues in a multi- 
faceted value system. 


It is clear that while we may agree on what kind of life urban Ca- 
nada ought to provide for us, ways and means of implementation 
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or an appropriate timetable are far less clear. While small may be 
beautiful, big does not have to be ugly. Most contributors em- 
phasize variety and choice; both are essential if Canada, as a plu- 
ralistic society, is to survive and prosper. Variety is characteristic 
of survival in nature; choice is the hallmark of civilized society. 
While Canada encompasses a land mass 10% larger than the 
United States, it constitutes only 10% of that country’s popula- 
tion. The governance of Canada is hobbled by enormous dis- 
tances, historic precedents and models built on nineteenth cen- 
tury agrarian societies rooted partly in British and partly Ameri- 
can experience. Restructuring government ought to lead to more 
responsive, more adaptive and more cohesive administration. 


What most authors seem to urge is better government and a pro- 
cess of managing our urban affairs for urbane purposes. The 
popular view often is that we are over-governed. This is not true. 
However, we may be over-administered; all contributors agreed 
upon the need for better government and more responsive admin- 
istration based on a more informed citizenry. 


Education, therefore, seems to be the touchstone of progress in 
a free society. Little has been said directly by the contributors on 
the subject, but by inference, participatory government requires 
continuing public education and a better man-made environment 
requires better practitioners. Professional education in planning 
and urban development is a recent post World War Il phenome- 
non in Canada. Only during the past decade could one observe 
the results of the graduates from the half-dozen professional 
schools at the senior Canadian universities. Better solutions to 
pressing complex urban issues can only be developed by better 
prepared professionals. Project and programme oriented solu- 
tions may have given us more housing, better roads, adequate 
utilities and reasonable fiscal management. The missing link in 
this approach, both to practice and professional education, is an 
appropriate policy framework. Both education and practice will 
have to have a strong policy orientation built on diversity of back- 
ground and skill in most students, and welding it into profes- 
sional practice, demanding clearer policies from those elected 
and stronger policy development from those who govern Canada. 


All contributors agree; there are good reasons for hope; but a 
better urban Canada will have to be earned through clearer prob- 
lem definition, through the courage to face rapid change and 
through the willingness to act decisively despite incomplete in- 
formation and rapidly changing public goals. 
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